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A NEW ENGLAND LADY. 


BY SUSAN OOOLIDGE. 


Sue talks of ‘“‘gentry” still, and “ birth,” 
And holds the good old-fashioned creed 
Of widely differing ranks and station, 
And gentle blood, whose obligation 
Is courteous word and friendly deed. 


She knows her own ancestral line 
And numbers all its links of honor ; 

But in her theory of right living 

Good birth involves good will, good giving ; 
A daily duty laid upon her. 


Her hands are versed in household arts ; 

She kneads and stirs, compounds and spices ; 
Her bread is famous in the region ; 
Her cakes and puddings form a legion 

Of sure successes, swift surprises. 


A lady in her kitchen apron ; 
Alwaysa lady, though she labors ; 
She hasa “faculty” prompt and certain, 
Which makes each flower-bed, gown and curtain 
A standing wonder to her neighbors. 


i Her days seem measured by some planet, 
More liberal than our common sun 18 ; 
For she finds time when others miss it 
The poor to cheer, the sick to visit, 
And carry brightness in where none is, 


Behold her, as, her day’s work over, 
Her house from attic to door-scraper 

In order, all her tasks completed, 

She sits down, calm, composed, unheated, 
To read her Emerson, or her paper. 


She hears the new esthetic Gospel 
And unconvinced although surprised is ; 
Her family knows what is proper. 
She smiles, and does not care a copper 
Although her carpet stigmatized is. 


She does not quite accept tradition ; 
She has her private theory ready ; 
Her shrewd, quaint irsight baffles leading ; 
And straight through dogma’s special pleading 
She holds her own, composed and steady. 


Kindness her law. Her king is duty. 
You cannot bend her though you break her ; 
As tough as yew and as elastic 
‘ Her fiber ; unconvinced, unplastic, 
i She clasps conviction like a Quaker. 


Long live her type, to be our anchor 
When times go wrong and true men rally, 
Till aged Chocorua fails and bleaches 
¢ Beside the shiniag Saco reaches, 
Monadnock by the Jaffrey valley. 
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AFTERGLOW. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 








Is it the morrow’s prophecy 
Far blazoned on the sunset sky, 
Or crowning glory of to-day, 
With benediction passed away? 


Dim vail—a phantom in the foam 
Of sky and ocean—dost thou swell 
To shores of sunny welcome home, 
Or seas of shadowy farewell? 


Thus, questioning a shrouded face, 

I yearn with reverence to ‘trace 

The secret of its twilight rest, 

In life’s or death’s fulfillment blest. 
Martoax P. 0., AMELIA Co., Vi. 








THE SEED OF LOVE. 
BY WILLIAM H. BAYNE. 


I HELD within my lonely heart 
A seed of Love’s own sowing ; 

*Twas blown so softly into bloom 
I scarcely knew ’twas growing 








Until I felt the stainless strength 
Of Passion’s perfect dower, 
And in the garden of my heart 
The bud became a flower! 
Corse HILL, Ga. 
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TWO DAYS IN WESTMINSTER 
AB 


THE CHAIR OF STATE. 





BY SUSAN E. WALLACE 
(Mrs. GENERAL Lew WALLACE.) 





Tue best view of the interior of West- 
minster Abbey is from the great western 
door. The whole design is then under the 
eye, with its lofty roof, beautifully disposed 
lights, and long arcades of columns. On 
the arches of the pillars are galleries of 
double columns, fifteen feet wide, covering 
the side aisles and lighted by a middle 
range of windows, over which there is an 
upper range of larger windows: 

——“richly dight 
Casting a dim religious light.” 

The monuments in the nave are of com- 
paratively recent work, many to the de- 
fenders who fell while upholding the flag 
which flies wherever wood will float. 

It is not strange that seamen are proud 
of a country so proud of them, and that 
the battle cry of her foremost Admiral 
should be “* Victory or Westminster Abbey !” 
But he who looked forward only to 
triumphs—Nelson—found his grave in St. 
Paul’s. Ido not understand why, or why 
the Duke of Wellington should lie there, 
his statue above him, ‘like a warrior 
taking his rest, with his martial cloak 
around him,” instead of holding a place in 
this sanctuary of famous Enghshmen. We 
pause before a bust of Warren Hastings, 
Governor of Bengal. The glittering page of 
Macaulay has made familiar to my cultured 
reader the story of that life, more varied 
and wonderful than the wildest romance. 
At one time denounced by the greatest 
orator of a great age as the common enemy 
and oppressor of the human race, after he 
had for years maintained the dignity and 
splendor of an Oriental satrap; tried be- 
fore one generation, accused before another, 
his fate is a bitter comment on the instabil_ 
ity of human power and human glory; most 
of all of human friendship. The dust of 
the illustrious accused does not mingle with 
the dust of his accusers under this roof; but 
his fame is secure, for his name is here. 
Had his lot been cast in North America, 
andhe been there devoted to his king, as in 
India, possibly England might not have lost 
her colonies in the New World. 

Many things were strange to me in this 
Pantheon of Britain, where each loyal 
Englishman covets a place ; but the strangest 
sight was the Queen’s Chair, used only on 
Coronation Days in that ceremonial of 
utmost pomp and splendor, 

I had supposed the chair of state, which 
took part inthe most splendid pageant of 
the proudest city on the face of the earth, 
was of ivory and precious stones, cloth of 
gold, jeweled and dazzling to the sight. 
But no; as theancestois of the Empress of 
India sat, so sits she. This old arm chair 


-is-of carved oak, almost black, very dirty 


and dilapidated. Part of the carven back 
is broken off, the remainder scribbled over ; 
the velvet covering, if velvet it was, is worn 
down to the ragged foundation. The arms 
thereof are covered with dirt, as if greasy 
fingers had been wiped on them. Perhaps 
they are regal finger-prints, and the divin- 
ity which doth hedge a king forbids cover- 





ing them with the work of plebeian hands. 


On its own merits it would hardly bring ten 
dollars in a furniture shop, unless some 
crazy hunter of antique bric-a-brac should 
take an insane liking to the four badly 
carved lions which support the heavy seat. 
The historic chair holds associations more 
precious than gold, than much fine gold; 
phantoms from out the stillness of the past 
flit before usas we stand beside the time- 
worn, dusty relic. Long lines of kings 
‘*come like shadows, so depart”; forin this 
chair every English sovereign from Edward 
First—second founder of the Abbey, who lies 
in its center (1065)—to the time of Victoria 
(1887) has been inaugurated and enthroned. 

Edward the First originally intended the 
seat of the chair should be of bronze; but 
afterward had it adapted to the Stone of 
Scone, on which the Scottish kings were 
crowned, which is imbedded in the 
Plantagenet oak. It was his latest care for 
the Abbey, and brings to the placea mythic 
charm with its many legends and varied 
traditions. They veil the nakedness and 
shabbiness of the antique seat with such 
grace that we begin to comprehend why it 
is allowed to remain unaltered in the altera- 
tions of many centuries. 


The tale runs that this consecrated piece 
of rock was the stone which Jacob ‘ had 
put for his pillow” the night of that radiant 
vision at Bethel. His countrymen carried 
it to Egypt; for it was a sacred pillar, a 
consecrated altar after the patriarch poured 
oil upon it in the morning. The daughter 
of Pharaoh, married to a Greek, alarmed 
at the fame and power of Moses, fled with 
it to Spain. From Brigantia it was carried 
off to Ireland, and on the Holy Hill of Tara’s 
chiefs it was called Lia Fail ‘‘the Stone of 
Destiny,” and on it the kings of Ireland 
were crowned. 

From Scotland, the shadowy region of 
mists and fogs, the chosen home of legend. 
ary lore, arose the founder of a kingdom, 
Fergus by name. He seized the priceless 
treasure, and bore it across the sea to 
Dunstaffnage ; from there it went through 
various migrations and in 840 was laid on a 
raised plot of ground at Scone, ‘‘ because 
that the last battle with the Picts was there 
fought” ; and from this period its history is 
authentic and unbroken. The kings of 
Scotland were there crowned by the Earls 
of Fife. 

Geology, which proves the truth or 
falsity of countless sermons hid in stones, 
reports this a true Scottish sandstone, such 
as forms the west coast of Scotland. Its 
quality is undoubted, and it has the ap- 
pearance of having been once part of a 
building. Vainly the Scottish kings tried 
to recover the Stone of Scone; the affection 
which attaches to it and the proud memories 
it stirs forbade the removal of the last relic 
of Scotland’s kings. The Royal Chair, of 
which it is part, is the most interesting 
object where many are hallowed, and its 
very disfigurements add to its sanctity; a 
regal seat which needs no adorning but its 
own history. The wild dreams of the 
Duchess of Gloucester hover about this 
august throne. 

Methinks I sat inseat of majesty, — 
In the cathedral church of Westminster, 


And ip that chair where kings and queens are 
crowned.” 


Shakespeare, Henry VI. 
But once since it entered ‘the Abbey 
has the Stone of Destiny been moved out 
of its place, a day more important in 
England’s annals than generations of time 
coming and going since then. When Crom- 









well was inaugurated Lord Protector in 


Westminster Hall, to give the peculiar pa- 
geant some flavor of the right of royalty, 
the Chair of Scotland was brought out of 
Westminster Abbey for that one most 
solemn hour. Who may tell what dreams 
of glory, towering high as the heavens, 
opened in vision tothe first dreamer on this 
legendary stone, rose upon Cromwell's sight 
as he sat, usurper of the Queen’s Chair, 
under a princely canopy of state? The 
hand of the great master of morals and hu- 
manity touches it in Macbeth. On this 
stone, about the year 1039, the king stood 
to receive the anointing.oil and crown of 
Scotland. It was part of his prophetic reve- 
lation on the blasted heath, when louder 
than loudest thunder he hearkened to the 
‘*All hail, Macbeth, that shalt be king 
hereafter!” And with prompt alacrity the 
brainsick usurper hastened to Scone, ‘to 
be invested,” after the gracious Duncan 
was murdered. 
UntTep STaTEs LEGATION, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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THE OLD WEST EDUCATION 
OMISSION. 





BY E. A. TANNER, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE: 


Tue writer has only words of praise for 
the eolleges of the Old East and for the col- 
leges ofthe New West. May the treasuries 
of the former still overflow; may the treas- 
uries of the latter receive yet more abund- 
antly. The present article would separate 
from these a single question for discussion. 
What isthe immediate duty of New En- 
gland and the once Middle States toward 
the struggling colleges of the Interior? 
These institutions were founded by eastern 
liberality. Shall they now be abandoned, 
to take care of themselves, or to die? Mul- 
titudes of benevolent men upon the Atlan- 
tic coast reply: ‘‘The Interior is able to 
provide for its own colleges. If it does not 
prize them enough to do that, leave them 
to their fate.” They speak conscientiously. 
They consider the reply an answer. It is 
plausible; but it will not bear examination, 
It betrays an ignorance of the situation; an 
ignorance which cannot be removed either 
by a process of abstract reasoning, or by a 
flying visit to Indianapolis, ~eee and 
Chicago, or by a hurried road ride 
through the Interior. What is needed is 
long and patient study of the financial con- 
dition of the people and the habitual move- 
ment of their intellectual and moral life. 

Of Yankee descent, yet born in IWinois, 
for the twenty years since reaching man- 
hood a close observer of the material, men- 
tal and spiritual resources, drift and possi- 
bilities of his native state, and having also 
enjoyed quite extensive travel North, East, 
and West, the writer rests this paper upon 
experimental knowledge. 

Illinois is the best representative state 
in the Mississippi Valley. No other has so- 
mixed a population. An educational prin- 
ciple which will apply here will cover any 
of the adjacent commonwealths.. A plea 
which is valid for Illinois College is valid 
for Drury and Iowa and Carltou. and Beloit. 
and Wabash. Let it be boruein mind that. 
what is urged for one state is urged for 
all the states of the Interior. Not one of 
these is yet in a condition fully to provide 
for its colleges. Illinois is not rich, except 
prospectively. It is doing business on 
borrowed capital. Ten years ago our 
farms were mortgaged for half of their 
value. Two-fifths of our corn-fields were 
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To-day the frattion is reduced below one- 
fifth. Ten years hence the mortgages will 
be lifted. -Bubso long ag the East owns 
part of our land, so long she owes some- 
thing to the colleges which bless that land, 

Again, the Atlantie seaboard holds from 
eighty to ninety per cent. of our railroad 
property, We must pay for our homes be- 
fore we can buy that stock. It will take 
ten years of great prosperity to shift it from 
the vaults of New York to the vaults of 
Chicago. So long as the East owns our 
means of transportation, so long she owes 
something to the colleges which hate com- 
munism, teach people to respect the rights 
of property and thus make wealth secure. 
Joint possession demands joint protection. 
Not till we have the titles to our farms and 
railroads ought we to be told, as we are 
told, that we have no further claim upon 
the East for aid in carrying on our educa- 
tional work. This is a strictly commercial 
view, deserving currency in Wall Street. 

But there are higher considerations. We 
are toiling for posterity. Geology and 
physical geography decide that the Pacific 
States are to furnish the republic precious 
metals, the Atlantic States leading manu- 
factures, and the Mississippi Valley agrieul- 
tural products. The wealth of coming 
generations must first be taken out of this 
black dirt. The bread and meat are here. 
Centuries hence, after the thin soils of our 
continent are exhausted, this rich loam, two 
feet thick, renewing its vigor year by year 
through rotation of crops, will be as strong 
as ever. Population will flow from the 
Alleghanies and Rockies toward the bed of 
the great river. With increased facilities 
for travel, fifty years will suffice for the ex- 
ploration of all the states and territories, 

and people will thenceforward settle thick- 

est where the soil is thickest. Patriotism, 

philanthropy and religion alike demand 

that these colleges of the Interior, planted 

at strategic points, should be so strength- 

ened as to command the situation. The 

danger is that, from present neglect, they 

will become contemptible in the eyes of 

the multitude. Ten years of wise lib- 

erality would put all of these institutions 
which ought to live, upon such a basis@hat 
they need never more appeal to the East. 

That would give those in charge time to 
educate their constituencies up to the idea 
of local self-support. We are now doing 
this as rapidly as possible; but the obstacles 
are great. As already shown, our people 
are working on borrowed capital. They 
have had no surplus. They are just be- 
ginning to accumulate. Again, our popu- 
lation is heterogeneous, as a body, knowing 
nothing of that college spirit which gov- 
erned the early settlers of New England in 
their poverty. Furthermore, rates of in- 
terest have fallen rapidly. Five years ago 
endowment funds produced ten per cent. ; 

now they return only six. But the cost of 
living is higher, and salaries, always small, 
cannot be reduced without cruel hardship 
to instructors. Consequently an institution 
which had an endowment of $100,000 tive 
years ago is now no better off, so far as 
current expenses are concerned, though 
she may meanwhile have added over $65,- 
000 to the $100,000. Increasing endow- 
ments scarcely balance decreasing interest. 
This leaves nothing for buildings, libraries, 
cabinets and new professorships. And so 
the old guards try to hold these dilapidated 
forts as best they may, attending to class- 
room drill five hours a day, instead of two 
or three, as is the custom in salt water 
colleges. All that Western colleges want 
is a ‘fair chance.” They do not blame 
Eastern institutions for making a grand 
parade of magnificent equipments, or for 
establishing examination commissions 
throughout the country to draw away our 
choicest young men, they claim no ex- 
emption from the universal law of com- 
petition; but they do still ask the wealthy 
and benevolent Christian men of the East, 
who would invest money for the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom, to help 
them during this transition period until 
they reach independence. 

One million dollars, one hundred thou- 
sand each, given immediately to Illinois, 
Drury, Olivet, Beloit, lowa, Wabash, Mar- 
jetta, Washburn, Carlton, and Doane—ten 
representative colleges of ten interior 
states-—woukd put the ten into such a con- 





dition, that they ought never to ask for an- 
other dollar outside of their own local con- 
stituencies. It would furnish them such 
working facilities for the next ten years 
that they could within that time perfect 
and put into operation a system for levy- 
ing adequate home supplies from gencra- 
tion to generation. The past quarter of « 
century in the Interior haa been a period 
of outlay; the coming quarter of a cen- 
tury is to be a period of accumulation. It 
will be a critical period. Within it will be 
decided the trend of the future. Shall 
** Holiness to the Lord” be written on these 
xcquisitions, or shall they be wholly secu- 
larized? The current is even now taking 
its set in the latter direction. Western 
men, with watchful eye and anxious heart, 
are trying to turn it the other way, before 
its volume and sweep become irresistible. 
But money respects money. These insti- 
tutions must have more cash immediately, 
to draw the cash which is beginning to 
accumulate. ‘To the coHege that hath shall 
be given. 

Wise generalship strengthens the wings; 
but it does not neglect the center. The 
impending peril is that our extended edu- 
cational line will break in two in the mid- 
dle. The most exposed part of the college 
front, to-day, is the heart of the con- 
tinent. May God stop this Old West Educa- 
tion Omission. 

JACKSONVILLE, LLL, 
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INDIAN WIZARDS AND SEERS. 
BY G. A. STOCKWELL, M. D. 


My readers may smile perhaps at the as- 
sertion, more particularly as coming from 
a physician, but it is nevertheless a fact 
that many seemingly marvelous cures re- 
sult from the conjurations of ‘ medicine 
men.” Ihave known individuals entirely 
relieved of rheumatism, paralysis, fluxes, 
fevers, etc., by such means; have seen 
persons fall into convulsions at the com- 
mand of the wizard; others become in- 
stantaneously powerless, rendered motion- 
less and rigid as granite; drop as if dead; 
even rise and walk when, an instant pre- 
vious, they could scarce move hand or foot, 
and many other equally curious and aston- 
ishing results. The immediate cause in 
such cases is of course the same that gives 
rise to the so-called ‘‘faith” and prayer 
cures and kindred phenomena, all of which 
are absolutely physiological in their import 
and bearings, and only accredited to the 
supernatural by the credulous and ignorant. 
Everything depends of course upon the sus- 
ceptibility of the person operated upon and 
the ability of the mind to receive and retain 
certain impressions, whereby « false 
strength, more or less enduring, is substi- 
tuted and incorporated with the will; and 
sometimes, as we know, a powerful effort 
of individual will, properly exercised 
toward one’s self, will produce like phenom- 
ena. The Indian is more impressionable 
in many ways than the white man, owing 
to surroundings and superstitions, and 
through his firm inherent belief in the su- 
pernatural. There are those of all races 
also that see ‘‘ spooks,” ‘‘ ghosts,” *‘ sigas,” 
‘*visions,” ‘‘ wonders,” etc., that only de- 
mand faith therein for their production; all 
being but the product of more or less acute 
or chronic nervous conditions. Indeed, 
miracles, revelations, etc., are always asso- 
ciated with timid, ill balanced and disord- 
ered minds—minds that in every other re- 
spect may appear perfect—both on the part 
of the operator, who is usually sincere in 
his belief in that which he supposes to be an 
accidental or supernaturally acquired gift, 
and in the operated that he has faith to re- 
ceive and give credence thereto. Another 
branch of this so-called mysterious art is 
hypnotism— sleep producing — whereby 
certain nerve sensibilities may be blunted 
or temporarily paralyzed, either through the 
action of mechanical substances or, psycho- 
logically, by the attraction and power of one 
mind and will upon another; and itisa 
matter of question whether this is not also 
more or less mechanical. But the cure of the 
‘*medicine man,” who is invariably a firm 
believer in his own art, no matter what de- 
ceit may accompany it, nevertheless re- 
mains; and to him the credit belongs, far 
more properly than among white charlatans 
of even greater pretensions, who rely upon 
the ever varying chapter of accidents to 
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cover their ignorance and produce kindred 
results. 

A gentleman whose name las escaped 
my mind, formerly a resident of Pembina, 
some two or three years since gave 
to the public some brief experiences with 
‘*medicine men,” citing among others a 
supposed familiarity with poisons tkat, 
in toxic effects, carry one back in memory 
to the days of Doctor Dee, practices of the 
‘*Black Art,” and the claims advanced for 
poisons and poisoners of the latter part of 
the sixteenth century—mysteries all, that 
have long since been exploded by chemistry 
and modern science. If memory serves me 
rightly he tells of a squaw in his employ, 
who, having severely cut her hand, was one 
day met by a ‘medicine man,” whose 
enmity she had in some way incurred. The 
latter professed a desire for reconciliation, 
assured her of his forgiveness, and insisted 
upon ratifying future friendship by shaking 
her right (and injured) hand. He pressed 
and squeezed the palm with considerable 
fervor and emotion, until she complained of 
the smarting and pain created in the 
wounded part; and when he released the 
member, her suspicions being aroused, she 
fancied some dark substance was concealed 
and glittering in his hand, the meaning of 
which she demanded, but without avail. 
A day or two later, however, on again meet- 
ing the fellow, he assured her with a fiend- 
ish chuckle that henceforth during certain 
months of a particular period each year she 
would break out all over her body in dark 
purplish or black spots, as the result of 
‘**medicine” he had put in her hand. Nat- 
urally, being a squaw, she was greatly 
frightened thereat, and putting implicit 
faith in his statement, all came to pass ex- 
actly as predicted. Another squaw, who was 
accustomed to visit this gentleman's house, 
had all the muscles of the face completely 
paralyzed by the machinations of this 
scoundrel, or another of the same ilk; and 
being naturally jolly, her mirth was abso- 
lutely painful to the beholder, since the flash 
of her intensely black eyes and rousing 
‘*ha-ha-ha,” appeared altogether out of 
place, accompanied as it was by an im- 
movable and stony face as completely de- 
void and incapable of expression as if 
hewn from solid flint. 

In neither of these cases am | willing for 
an instant to admit the possibility of poison. 
I have not the least doubt that both were 
produced by psychological phenomena and 
by the impressionable minds of the squaws, 
and the implicit reliance placed upon the 
words of the conjurer. I am personally 
familiar with, or have acquired accurate 
knowledge on good authority of many like in- 
stances. Witness the following, for instance, 
which exhibits the effect of a conjurer upon 
a Scotch half-breed remarkable for his 
religious fervor and piety, and noted as one 
of the best of shots throughout the length 
and breadth of the region in which he 
dwelt. 

One day « conjurer entered the dwelling 
of the hunter, and espying a particularly 
fine double gun as guns went ia those days 
in Rupert’s Land, picked it up, examining 
minutely and with a great deal of care, 
fingering the locks and peering into the 
barrels, after which he replaced it on its 
accustomed hooks. A day or two later, 
the owner, who was present during this 
performance, started out to hunt and fired 
many shots, no‘ one of which brought 
down the game aimed at. The following 
day, after giving the weapon a thorough 
cleaning and overhauling, and satisfying 
himself everything was in perfect order, he 
started out again, but with like results. 
What could be the matter? The gun 
carried bull or shot true every time he fired 
at a mark, but it would not kill hving ob- 
jects. He tried other guns, with which he 
exhibited his usual skill; but the moment 
he returned to his own, his aim produced 
only unfavorable results. After a time the 
‘*medicine man” returned, to whom com- 
plaint was made of the evil doings of the 
weapon since in his hands. ‘ Oh,” said 
the latter, ‘‘ give it to me and I will fix it.” 
Whereupon he received, looked it over, 
handling as before, and then returned 
with the remark: ‘She is all right now,” 
after which no futher trouble was experi- 
enced. 

Here, plainly, there was no fault with 
the gun; but with the man behind it, who, 
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in spite of all his piety, could not divest 
himself of the inborn superstitions of his 
Indian blood and reverence for the “‘ medi- 
cine man”; else why did he complain of the 
weapon to the latter? He fancied that the 
handling of the gun did not in the least 
affect his mind or will, Yet the act was 
one that must have impressed him, since 
any exhibition of curiosity on the part of 
one of the mysterious fraternity is so 
phenomenal as to scarce pass unnoticed ; 
and is not easily forgotten by one who some 
time in his life has been taught to regard 
such acts with suspicion. Itis a well known 
fact that itis all but impossible, in spite 
of convictions or better sense, to divest 
one’s self altogether of the influences of 
impressions inculcated in early life or train- 
ing. Moreover, we know the influence of 
will is always more or less insensible and 
uncontrollable, and that it is almost im- 
possible to attempt a fair decision in any 
matter that admits of personal preference ; 
either the preference is satisfied or the will, 
combatting itself, as unfairly rushes to the 
opposite extreme. 





Another peculiarity of these insensible in- 
fluences is the ease with which they are 
conveyed to brutes and even inanimate ob- 
jects. A celebrated Indian horse, famed as 
a racer and ‘buffalo runner,” suddenly 
lost his speed through the conjurations of 
a ‘‘medicine” man, who was popularly ac- 
credited with having anointed its legs with 
some article that paralyzed or reduced mus- 
cular activity and power. No Indian in 
the tribe could secure from the brute any- 
thing more than mediocre speed; and the 
attempts of half-breeds and resident whites 
were attended with no better success. The 
horse, of course, was iuined and ‘be- 
witched.” Finally it was sold to a new 
comer,a white man, who knew nothing of the 
circumstances and who also was free from 
the idle superstitions there current. Behold, 
the horse had no sooner passed into his 
possession than its speed at once returned, 
and in spite of his denials and assertions, 
its new master was believed to possess some 
great “medicine,” whereby the miracle was 
worked. An Indian runner also was maimed 
in like manner, his powers disappearing the 
moment this conjurer informed him that, 
the evening previous, he had crept into his 
lodge and placed ‘‘ medicine” upon his legs 
while he was asleep. Subsequent investi- 
gation proved the conjurer a liar, and that 
he could by no possibility have been with- 
in two miles of the runner’s lodge; yet the 
latter insisted his power was gone, and the 
‘‘medicine” man must have done as he 
said, if not corporeally, at least spiritually, 
and thenceforth the slowest and most awk- 
ward man in the tribe was his superior in 
a foot-race. 

Two Red River men, half-breeds, beat a 
conjurer, not knowing him to be such, for 
stealing their clothes. They were quickly 
convinced of their mistake, however, by 
the threats of the thief, andtwo days later 
went stark raving mad. They spoke con- 
stantly of the **medicine man,” and in 
their paroxysms told where he was to be 
found, some miles away; and partics sent 
for the purpose apprehended him while in 
hiding at the very spot indicated. The 
two victims got the better of their malady 
after a time, but were ever after subject toa 
recurrence of the paroxysms, more es- 
pecially during or immediately following an 
indulgence in liquor. The claim was ad- 
vanced on the part of the half-breeds, and 
admitted by the cunjurer, that the con- 
dition induced was the result of incanta- 
tions, in which the most prominent feature 
was burning a lock of hair. And here let 
me say that it is beyond all belief the num- 
ber of apparently intelligent and educated 
white people Ihave found believing, in a 
greater or iess degree, in this nonsense. 
The matter is purely physiological, or rather 
psychological, in its bearings, and like re- 
sults may easily be brought about, and even 
more serious ones at times, by practicing 
upon deeply superstitious and credulous 
minds. 

The phenomena of “‘second sight,” so 
called, obtains extensively among certain 
tribes, notably the Crees, Blackfeet, 
Chipewyans and Kistenaux. An aged 
uncle by the mother’s side of the McKay 
boys, Scotch half-breeds well known in the 
early days of Manitoba as a province, was 
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‘*medieine man” and with no pretentions 
to ‘*medicine” in any way. His power 
was derived suddenly, remained but a few 
years, when it as unexpectedly disappeared. 
He dreamed, professed to see visions, or 
even assumed a real or pretended state of 
trance, but sat apparently wrapped in med- 
itation with partially closed eyes and re- 
peated what he saw. He constantly di- 
rected hunters to where buffalo and other 
game were to be found, never making an 
error in description or fact; and conse- 
quently was in great demand and repute. 
Of him the Earl of Southesk relates: ‘‘A 
man (whose name was mentioned) had 
half his gun-lock blown away while firing 
at a bison cow. Assisted by his friends he 
searched for it everywhere; but in vain. 
Next morning the seer said to him: ‘ The 
lock is about ten yards from where the cow 
fell; it is close to a badger heap,and you will 
see it glisten inthe sun as soon as you get 
near.’ Believing in his pewers he went as 
directed, though the distance was long; 
and all happened as the seer declared to 
him.” Once some horses that appeared 
to be irrecoverably lost were rec vered 
under his direction in an out-of-the-way 
valley near Scratching River. 

Ma-que-a-pos, the ‘* Wolf's Word,” an 
ignorant and unintellectual ‘‘ medicine 
man,” was well known to Mr. John Mason 
Browne, of the American Fur Company, 
who says of him that his nature was 
‘simple, innocent and harmless, devoid of 
cunning ” and wanting in those traits that 
4o largely make up the Indian character. 
His predictions were sometimes absolutely 
astounding. He has beyond question 
accurately described the persons, horses, 
arms and destination of a purty three 
hundred miles distant, not one of whom 
he had ever seen, and of whose very existence 
neither he nor any one in his camp was 
before apprised. 

** On one occasion a party of ten voyageurs 
set out from Fort Benton, the remotest post 
of the American Fur Company, for the pur- 
pose of finding the Kaime or Blood Band of 
the Northern Blackfeet. Their route lay 
almost due north, crossing the British line 
near Nee-na-sta-ko (the Chief Mountain) 
and the ‘‘ Great Lake,” O-max-een (two of 
the grandest features of Rocky Mountain 
scenery, but scarce ever seen by whites) 
and extending indefinitely beyond the 
Saskatchewan and toward the tributaries 
of the Coppermine and Mackenzie rivers. 
The expedition was perilous from its 
commencement, and the danger increased 
with each day’s journey. The war paths, 
war party fires, and similar indications of 
the vicinity of hostile bands were each day 
found in greater abundance. 

‘The party of adventurers soon found 
they were in the thickest of a Cree war 
party’soperations; andso full of danger was 
every day’s travel, that a council was called, 
und seven of the ten turned back. The 
remaining three (more through fool-hardi- 
ness than for any good reason) continued 
their journey, until their resolution failed 
them, and they, too, determined that, after 
another day’s travel northward, they would 
hasten back to their Gomrades. 

**On the afternoon of the last day, four 
young Indians were seen, who, after a cau- 
tious approach, made the sign of peace, laid 
down their arms, and came forward, an- 
nouncing themselves to be Blackfeet of the 
Blood Band. They were sent out, they said, 
by Ma-que-a-pos, to find three whites, mount- 
ed on horses of a peculiar color, dressed in 
yarments accurately delineated to them, 
andarmed with weapons which they, with- 
out seeing, minutely described. The whole 
history of the expedition had been detailed 
to them by Ma-gue-a-pos. The purpose of 
the journey, the personnel of the party, the 
exact locality at which to find the three who 
persevered, had been detailed by him with as 
much fidelity as could have been done by 
one of the whites themselves. And so con- 
vinced were the Indians of the truth of the 
old man’s ‘ medicine,’ that the four young 
men were sent to appoint a rendezvous for 
four days later at a spot a hundred miles 
distant. On arriving there, accompanied 
hy the young Indians, the whites found the 
entire camp of ‘ Rising Head,’ a noted war 
chief, awaiting them. The objects of the ex- 
pedition were speedily accomplished; and 
the whites after a few days’ rest returned to 
safér haunts, J was at the head of the party 





of whites and personally met the messen- 
gers. 

“Upon questioning the chief men of the 
Indian camp, many of whoin afterward be- 
came my warm personal friends, and one 
of them my adopted brother, no suspicion 
of the facts as narrated could be sustained. 
Ma-que-a-pos could give no explanation 
beyond the general one that he saw us 
coming, and heard us talk on our journey; 
and he had not during that time been ab- 
sent from the Indian camp.” 

Mr. Browne further adds that subse- 
quent intimate acquaintance with this med- 
icine-man disclosed a remarkable ‘‘ med- 
icine” faculty, as accurate as it was inex- 
plicable. He was tested in every way, and 
almost always stood the ordeal success- 
fully; yet he never claimed that the gift 
entitled him to particular regard, except 
as the instrument of a power whose opera- 
tions he did not pretend to understand. ‘‘He 
had an imperfect knowledge of the Romish 
faith, distorted and intermixed with the 
mild theogony of the red man. He would 
talk with passionate devotion of the Moth- 
er of God, and in the same breath tell 
how the Great Manito* restrains the Rain 
Spirits from devouring the world by tying 
them with the rainbow. I have often ob- 
served him make the sign of the cross, 
while he recounted in all the soberness of 
implicit belief how the ‘Old Man’ (the 
God of the Blackfeet) formed the human 
race from the mud of the Missouri; how 
he experimented before he adopted the 
human form as we now have it; how he 
placed his creatures in an isolated park far 
to the north, and then taught them the rude 
arts of Indian life; how he staked the In- 
dian on a desperate game of chance with 
the Spirit of Evil; and how the whites are 
now his peculiar care. Ma-que-a-pos’s faith 
could hardly stand the test of any religious 
creed. Yet it must be said for him that 
his simplicity and innocence of life might 
be «a model for many better instructed than 
he.” 


Port HuKoN, MICH. 

The word Manito, or Manitou, has become weu- 
erally accepted as the Indian for God; and it is fre- 
quently so applied, especially with the addition of a 
prefix, meaning great. It is, however, equally applica- 
ble to any spirit when not specially designated by 
namie, or to any subtle, silent force,which, of course, is 
supposed to have a spiritual relation. The Great 
Spirit has different names even among natives of the 
same tribe, though Great Manito is correct also. In 
this way Manito is sometimes applied to the snake as 
indicative of its character; or to chloroform, which of 
course must be animated by some very subtle super. 
natural element. 

~~ 


GOING DOWN TO THE SEA. 
LONG BEACH. 





BY KATE FOOTE, 





You are on the ocean shore, | wrote to a 
friend: You have nothing between you and 
Spain but the rolling blue. You can fancy 
that the waves have crept up the curving 
sides of the earth from the little port where 
Columbus set sail, to break at your feet in 
the New World he so bravely discovered. 
Tell me some of the things you find on the 
beach. There must be lovely things, much 
prettier and more numerous than we have 
in this mere sound, shut out from the 
breadth and dash of the wide Atlantic. 

In due season the answer came. 

‘The things on the beach are these: Old 
hair-brushes, feather-dusters, potato-beetles, 
little wandering tracks of sand-pipers, 
forests of corks, old cans of fruit, pillows 
(the emigrants throw over their bedding as 
they come into New York harbor; and we 
always know when there has been an espe- 
cially large importation), tired and wet 
bumble-bees. These, if you compassion- 
ately tend them in your warm hand, will 
presently recover their saucy spirits and 
fuzz-buzz up into your face, and then fly 
away. Yesterday I picked up a leaf of 
bamboo, a foot broad at the base, it was 
twined around an old boot, and since then 
I have found several bamboo stalks, one ten 
feet long, which the children made into a 
flag-staff. They ought to have hoisted the 
American flag with the motto, ‘ The Chinese 
must go,’ as the staff may have grown in 
China. 

‘“‘The grasshoppers are almost as white as 
the sand; and the toads are very light 
colored. I go along on the shore and lie 
down with my shawl and cushion at the feet 
of the great sand dunes, and presently find. 
that I have encamped across the front door 


‘ 





of a little white sand-hopper, who wriggles 
out as best he can, and looks at me re- 
proachfully with little specks of black eyes. 
I also see crabs often, which back into the 
sand as I approach and twiddle their feelers 
at me, like the naughty boy in the picture 
in the spelling book.” 

It is to be regretted that there are people 
with many estimable qualities, who are 
heads of families and have a circle of 
friends, but who can see nothing on a sea- 
shore but that which pertains to the land. 
This friend must have been aware that I 
was acquainted with the habits and man- 
ners of feather-dusters; likewise caus of 
spoiled fruit and pillows. Yet she wrote 
about them as calmly as if they were choice 
marine subjects, and would repay watch- 
ing and study. 

IT went myself to the open ocean beach. 
Cream white and sky blue are the colors; 
but the freshness and depth of the 
blue below and the hight of the blue 
above, as one looks up into the sky, 
are a sort of comfort to the mind. Vast- 
ness is pleasing to eye and mind; and no 
mountain hights, no eternal snow, gives 
this feeling as does the wide water of the 
sea and its measured rhythm on the shore. 


After a while a human being always 
turns from vastness to littleness. I noticed 
scallop shells enough to set up a whole train 
of pilgrims from the Holy Land, and wher- 
ever a wave of the receding tide drew back 
on the sand it left little clams about an 
eighth of an inch long—lavender, dingy 
blue, orange and red, the colors raying 
from the beaks at the hinge of the shell. 
They put out two prongs at the large end 
of their uneven oval shell, and appeared to 
feed with them more easily than I can with 
a two-pronged fork. My ancestors did not 
need a French fork; but perhaps the im- 
proved clam of the future wiil have more 
added to his make-up, and despise the times 
when he had but two. Wherever the sand 
was soft and there was danger of washing 
away they would sink themselves, small 
end first,and then the prongs answered tothe 
hooked flukes that anchor a seventy-four. 
This little clam added one more puzzler to 
the long list of clams. If somebody only 
would write a book about the familiar 
things which are on the sea-shore, in a not 
too formidably scientific manner, and if he 
would devote a few pages to the eight or 
eleven kinds of clam shells to be found, he 
would confer a great favor upon a public 
gasping for enlightenment. 


Jelly-tish, and pieces of them, lay about, 
One might have thought that a mermaid’s 
store-closet of jelly had been broken into 
by some marauding sea-monster. Talk about 
a bull in a china shop; the marine parallel 
to that must be « whale among the jelly- 
fish. 

I hoped that there might be a phosphor- 
escent display in the evening, and looked at 
sunset to see if the wind were dying down. 
It was. The children’s flag from the bamboo 
pole hung down on the staff, and down by 
the darkening line of surf one could scarcely 
hear anything but a low murmur, and not 
a white line combed up as the small waves 
died slowly against the sand. A litule cres- 
cent moon floated into sight half way up 
the hollow concave of the sky, and below 
that a haze of golden amber, shading im- 
perceptivly into pink, met the solid steel 
blue of the sea. 

Two hours later the moon wax gone; 
there was no light above save the stars, but 
below there was an illumination which kept 
us up later than any since peace was de- 
clared allover the land in 1865. Natural- 
ists say that the glow is colored different 
colors on different nights; sometimes it is 
silvery green, sometimes of a pink hue; to- 
night it was the purest silver. The little 
boat the children had paddled over during 
the day lookcd like a fairy shallop float- 
ing on asilver sea. The whole breadth of 
the sea was a-gleam; and every little wave 
crested itself with a long sparkle that broke 
into silver sparks as it gently undulated to 
the shore. 

We dipped up a bucketful of water. It 
behooved us to know who was celebrating 
the evening; what little animal was keep- 
ing its Fourth of July. The water poured 
over the side of the bucket, like molten rills 
of clear flame, and when we took it into the 
house it swarmed with little shrimps. 
There’ were 4wo or three jelly-fish, one a’ 





phantom,like creature (a Tima), so intangi- 
ble that though we could see himin the 
water we could not feel him. He gave out 
a greenish glow; and one could imagine 
how they would crest the waves with their 
color on the evenings when their kind had 
banded together in sufficient numbers. But 
to-night the illumination was evidently due 
to the little shrimp-like creatures, in mil- 
lions swarming to the surface, each one 
casting a gentle radiance forth into the 
night. 

It seemed as if it could not be the shrimp 
of commerce; the kind that little brown 
Minorcan boys catch from the sea-wall in 
St. Augustine; the kind that is boiled and 
picked out ignominiously with a pin, 
whose shells Mr. Micawber had sticking 
out of his vest when he was summoned 
from the festal board in the debtors’ jail to 
comtort Mrs. Micawber with the twins. 
These silent silvern creatures could not 
possibly have anything in common with 
such animals, 


Next day the wind from the southeast 
blew freshly in the morning, and in the 
afternoon rose toa gale. The surf came in 
with a roar and a rush that made one feel 
very insignificant before it, Seven or 
eight ata time, one behind the other, the 
great combers thundered on to the beach, 
flinging the spray off in clouds and rising 
to such hights that we could not see the 
horizon line as we sat on the piazza. I[ did 
not care about a horizon line, I liked to 
sit low and fancy myself in a world of 
water. The great waves, as they roge to 
meet and break the shore, curled into green 
arches crested with white, while farther 
out they were adeep cold blue, esch with a 
long foam feather flying backward from its 
top. But presently something that was 
not green or white and flying from foam- 
capped waves, drifted into sight. It was a 
solid black heavy-looking object with some- 
thing clinging to it; and presently we saw 
that it was a boat, bottom side up, driftiog 
heavily toward the shore, and the clinging 
things were two men. The surf broke over 
them without pity, without cessation, We 
sprang to our feet. The life-saving station 
was closed; no boat near us could have lived 
# moment in such a war of waters. We 
could: not help shrieking to them: “ Hold 
on! Oh, pray hold on! You are drifting 
toward the shore!” We knew they could 
not hear, but it was a relief to us, and we 
ran for brandy bottles and to kindle fires, 
‘Two hours we watched, until it seemed as 
if their lives must be beaten out of them; 
and then we could see they had come very 
nearly in shore; and then in a few minutes 
the boat struck, lifted, ran in further, struck 
again, and the next wave beat her down into 
the sand and she staid fast. At last, then, 
they were safe, and, staggering a little, one 
man clambered out of the reach of the 
clutching water, and cut and bruised, stood 
on the dry sand, The other seemed to make 
sure that the first one was safe, and then he 
also came in almost at our feet. They had 
heen capsized in the squall and had drifted 
for five hours, the one who landed first 
having been washed off several times from 
his hold, and getting many cuts and bruises 
about the face. The other, the owner of 
the boat, had not suffered in that way and 
was not quite so exhausted, He refused 
our brandy, saying calmly that he never 
took it, as if no emergency could excuse 
such a proceeding. But the fire on the 
hearth comforted him, if not that in the 
bottle, and he gave us the prosaic side of 
his story, standing before its radiance. He 
owned the pretty boat; had caused her to 
be built especially for himself, and had 
come down from Patchogue to New York 
with a load of clams that morning. The 
squall caught him with an empty boat and 
a full pocket or a full cabin, and washed.a 
hundred and seventy-five dollars, the pay 
for his work, out into the water. The 
children hunted for those greenbacks for a 
week after. They liked the simple, manly 
way in which he told his loss as much as 
we did, and pined to restore it tohim. They, 
searched the drift of sticks and casks, green 
kelp, old bottles and an occasional dead dog ; 
but they never saw the money, 

Some mermaid must have filled one of 
those empty purses forever lying about the 
shore with that roll of bills, and flaunted 
afterward among the best, in bravery of 
pearls and ruffles of green Uloae with belt- 
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weed girdled waist, and laughed at the sea- 
browned owner on the shore, who wanted 
it for bread and meat. Is it old Homer 
who talks about the cold sea-maids going 
on in their joy, ‘‘ more white than the foam 
which they scatter, needing nor sun nor 
moon, self-lighted, immortal, far in the 
wine-dark depths of the crystal in the gar- 
dens of Nereus”? 

Long after the other children had given up 
the search one little fellow still hunted the 
shore. If he could not find the money, why 
might he not find the herb which Glaucus, 
the fisherman, ate? Then he could wander 
among those ‘‘ wine-dark depths,” and, 
perhaps, on the green Zostera beds find 
some treasure. Dear little fellow; his faith 
was so great and so unrewarded that I re- 
pented having told him the story. 

Lone Beacu, Lone IsLanp. 

an 


NEGRO SAYINGS AND SUPERSTI- 
TIO 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


I povst if among all the nations of the 
earth there is one that is more supersti- 
tious or deals more in terse sayings than 
the Negro. About his work, about his 
home, about his joys and his sorrows, he 
has some superstition or saying. In fact, 
there is no position in his life, from the 
cradle to the grave, where superstition does 
not figure in some form or other. 

The popular sayings which are inter- 
spersed in all their conversations, are usual- 
ly very characteristic and directly to the 
point; and even the most casual!listener can 
pick up a general idea of the character or 
the disposition of every one spoken of by 
the familiar sayings applied to them in the 
course of conversation. 

Thus, standing among a crowd of gossips, 
it is easy to take the measure of Mary 
Smiley, whose whole life is summed up by 
some one in the crowd exclaiming with in- 
finite contempt: ‘‘ Mary Smiley, eh, ea! Her 
character hang on ebry tree-top!” Or, says 
another woman, with reference to one of 
their absent companions: ‘I tell you, my 
sisters, you better keep the plantation be- 
tween you and Sister Hager, ’cause her tear 
your character all to pieces.” ‘* Dare goes 
Sister Hannah Hamilton,” breaksin another 
gossip; and then adds, with a sigh, as like 
a Christian as can be: ‘Her am a berry 
nice ’oman, ’cepting dat her hab a mighty 
stirring temper”; while bright as sunshine 
itself is the remark made as an aged 
woman gives us all ‘‘ good evening” as she 
passes: ‘‘ Eb’ning, Sister Sarah, eb’ning,” 
they all say, dropping her a little courtesy, 
and then add; “ Sister Sarah sit in de light 
ob de cross all de time;” a character much 
to be envied, and strictly true of this 
beautiful old Christian. I never saw her 
without wondering if the light reflected 
from her face was not something like that 
that shone upon the disciples when men 
took knowledge of them that they had been 
with Jesus. 

‘Both side ob de public road belongs to 
Paul Hamelton,” they exclaim of the planta- 
tion boaster; while of a person who makes a 
great brag of what he knows they say: ‘Dat 
man kuow when judgment day do come,” 
or, ‘‘ That man hat too big for de Almighty.” 
They have a pretty saying about a woman 
skilled in the healing powers of herbs: 
** God,” say they reverently, ‘‘hab touched 
dat woman’s hand”; while for one who 
uses herbs for spells or evil purposes, they 
say: ‘Dat woman and de Debel done 
shake hands.” Of a person known to 
be of a sour temper, they exclaim: “Oh, 
him am a good man to sow grass, cause 
his temper always wrong side out.” 

A great number of their most popular 
sayings, such as the above, can be traced 
to that superstition which casts its dark 
shadow over faiths otherwise as pure and 
firm as Abraham’s upon that day when 
he withheld not his son, his only son, from 
God. 

Over the whole Negro race this vestige of 
barbarism casts its ugly shadow; but no, 
where does it reign with such supreme 
power ason plantations, where the people 
live ir small communities and seldom come 
in contact with the outer world. They have 
no amusement but church and prayer-meet- 
ing (if they can be classed under that head), 
and consequently turn to their imagina- 
tions, the only resource Nature has given 





them, to feed the desire for excitement im- 
planted to a greater or less extent in all our 
hearts. Imagination steps into the place of 
knowledge, and conjures up witches, ghosts, 
signs and omens, all of which their ignor- 
ance grasps and transforms into faiths. 

As soon as a child is born—yes, before it 
is laid upon its mother’s breast—it is, figura- 
tively speaking, baptized into the fatal re- 
ligion of superstition by the nurse, who, 
taking some soot from the chimney, marks 
above the eyebrows and round the face of 
the little one, to propitiate the spirit of the 
house and secure good luck for the new- 
comer. 

Under no circumstances must the child be 
named before it is a year old, or as they 
express it, before a year’s new moons have 
rolled away; for these people (I speak of 
them in the mass) reckon time from the 
moon and sun, just as if clocks were un- 
known; and their accuracy in telling the 
time almost to a second is wonderful. 

‘* What folks want wid clock or watch,” 
contemptuously inquired Old Toby, “ long as 
dar’s a sun and moon in desky? De big norf 
star de only handle 1 want fur guide me 
when de night widout a moon come 
roun’.” 

To let a child see itself in a looking-glass 
or a brook of running water, especially if 
the tide is going out, is equal to making 
its shroud. These coast Negroes have many 
curious superstitions about the tide, some 
believing that only ‘‘when de tide run back to 
catch de sea can death release de soul.” I 
know my soul am clean as new cotton,” cried 
an old Baptist, ‘cause I was emersed when 
de tide was running out.” They bathe all 
swellings with an out-going tide; and noth- 
ing can induce them to begin to churn with 
a willing hand when the tide is running out, 
because butter will not come but with a 
rising tide. 

Whena child is cross and fretful, without 
a known cause, the first question that is 
asked is: ‘‘ Whar you hab dat chil’ de last 
time?” and no matter if it was in the field, 
or woods, or ina neighbor's house, some 
member of the family is sent to call the 
child’s spirit; as they say it must have 
wandered too far away to hear the mother 
when, upon leaving, she called it. 

Their faith in this superstition is so 
strong that 1 have known a member of a 
family to go to Charleston for no other pur- 
pose than to call the spirit of a child whose 
mother, upon entering the boat, forgot to 
say: ‘‘Come spirit, come! I gwing home 
now.” 

When a person gets a great power over 
another one, and there seems to be no 
visible cause for it, they say: ‘* Dat man 
or woman’s spirit is in the keeping of such 
aud such a one.” Instead of saying ‘I 
like you very much,” they much oftener 
exclaim ‘‘My spirit well agree wid your 
spirit.” 

As soon as the mother is able to go out 
ufter confinement her class leader and 
friends gather at her house, and hold a 
meeting of thanksgiving. This is called 
‘turning the mother out,” and it is con- 
sidered a most serious breach of John’s 
Island etiquette for the mother or child to 
be seen away from home before her leader 
has turned her out, besides being very un- 
fortunate for the child, causing deformity 
of some kind to come upon him or her. 

The mother is very careful as to who 
shall first carry the baby, ‘because de 
chil’ is sure to take after the first person 
who carries it abroad.” ‘Dat child take 
he foot—begin to walk—’fore he nine 
month old ’count ob Toria Doctor taking 
him out de first time; and you know, Miss 
Lill, Toria got a berry stirring foot.” 
“Taint no use finding fault wid Boney 
‘bout him laziness, ‘cause, you know, 
Hagar took him out de first time, and her! 
eh, ea, her too lazy to rey her gritts fore 
her pit dem in de pot.” 

As soon as a child “take he foot” it is 
taught to pat and shout, and at the same 
time begins the first lesson in that most per- 
nicious doctrine of superstition that they 
capnot become Christians until they have 
visions and see strange sights. They must, 
before they can, as the Negroes say, ‘‘ come 
through,” go out into the woods at mid- 
night to pray, where there will appear unto 
them the Evil One, tail, hoofs, horns and all— 
for the plantation Negro admits of no 
new-fashioned Devil—coming down a tree 





loaded with red-hot chains and pitchfork, 
and followed by a prancing ram. What the 
ram is for I could never find out unless, as 
wee Ned Stanyard suggested, ‘he’s fur 
butt dem sinners ober.” If the seeker after 
truth flies-before this vision(and what mor- 
tal with the ordinary number of legs and 
the power to use them would not fly?) he or 
she is still unfit to receive Christ; but if 
they stand firm and pray loud and long, 
Satan totes his chain and ram off, and an 
old woman takes his place, and willingly 
leads the seeker to the right road. This is 
the prescribed formula for seekers ; but they 
are at liberty to see more provided they have 
the imagination to think it up. Those, 
however, seeing the Evil One, the ram 
and old woman, are congratulated upon 
coming through, provided they did not 
run but prayed on; and from that time 
their names are enrolled in the book of 
life, unless they do not pay their church 
dues, and are too bold about their ‘little 
stumbles,” as the leaders call some of the 
gravest sins against both God and man. In 
that case they are turned out of the church, 
when, of course, they are booked express 
for Hell; for upon no one has the apostolic 
power of binding and loosing fallen with 
all its strength as upon the clergy of the 
Negro Church. Their voice is the finis 
on all subjects; and against their decision 
not even the seventy times seven of divine 
love has any showing. 

**Aint we done pit you out ob de 
Church ?” inquired a reverend gentleman 
of an expelled member. 

‘* Yes, sar; dat’s so,” replied the member, 
who had been expressing a hope that the 
Lord would be better than his saints. 

‘* Well, den, my brudder, you is damned ; 
an’ dats an end ob dis discussion,” calmly 
replied the minister, as he lighted his pipe. 


Joun’s Istanp, 8. C. 


A LETTER FROM FRANCE. 


BY THE REV. R. SAILLENS. 








To tue Epitor or THE INDEPENDENT: 


Ir we go on as we have done for the last 
few years France will soon be the land of 
statues and monuments, more than ancient 
Greece. Statues are being erected on every 
side, and our newspapers are full of details 
concerning their inauguration. 

In Paris, two beautiful ones have just 
been erected. The first is a colossal repre- 
sentation of the Republic, in the form of a 
beautiful woman, leaning on the Déclaration 
des Droits de ? Homme (Declaration of Man’s 
Rights, issued by the National Assembly in 
1789), and holding in her hand a branch of 
olive. The statue was inaugurated on the 
14th of July, which is the anniversary of 
the fall of La Bastille. All the municipal 
authorities of Paris, some of the Secretaries 
of State, and a long procession of soldiers 
and people took part in the proceedings. 
A great number of speeches were made, all 
of them to the glory of the French Republic; 
but sad to say not one of them mentioned 
the Providence of God as being the great 
cause of our liberty and prosperity, not- 
withstanding our great trials. ‘ Vive la 
Republique!” was the generous, enthu- 
siastic cry of all the city in that day; but no 
one seemed to think that without the Great 
Ruler’s care and solicitude France would 
have died long ago as a nation. 

Such is the tendency of the day. Super- 
stitions have no more any hold on the 
people, and on the other side it cannot be 
said that atheism is the only religion of 
France. But the tendency is to ignore 
God, to let him alone; not to deny him, but 
to slight him. A Frenchman of to-day is a 
man who believes in God; but ‘‘ everything 
in its place. God is good to be spoken of in 
church, but nowhere else.” Unhappily, as 
he himself never attends church, it is prac- 
tically as if there was no God for him. 

This has been the mistake, or rather the 
sin of our nation for the past ninety years. 
When issuing that beautiful declaration of 
man’s rights in 1789, the National Assembly 
never thought that God, too, had rights 
which should be proclaimed. The hatred 
for the Roman Catholic religion was such 
that every public act was to be free from 
religious language and allusions in order to 
be popular. Ifthe President of the French 
Republic dared, as your own President, 
solemnly and publicly ask God’s blessing 
on his people, the great majority would at 





once call him ahypocrite, and he would lose 
the confidence of the public. 

The second monument, which was lately 
erected—only a week ago—is situated at 
the entrance of Paris, on the northwest 
side, at the very spot where, facing the 
great Arc-de-Triomphe, the statue of Napo- 
leon I was standing thirteen years ago. The 
spot was famous during the German war, 
for many a fight; and the statue which has 
been put there represents the glorious ‘‘ De- 
fense of Paris.” A woman, swordin hand, 
with a wounded soldier at her feet, seems 
to be fighting with a lioness’s courage, as if 
the wounded one were her son or her hus- 
band. Here, also, there was a great dé- 
flé of representatives and authorities; and 
more significant still, a large number of 
young men, formed into gymnastic or 
pseudo-military societies, walked round 
the statue and back to Paris amidst the ap- 
plause of thousands of people, who thus 
showed that they saluted, in those young 
men, the hope of the future. 

As I was crossing, on that very Sunday, 
the Place de la Concorde, I reached the 
statue of Strasbourg, which ever since the 
war has been the object of a kind of wor- 
ship, covered with flowers and crowns, and 
decorated with flags and ribbons; and I saw 
a group of men, calling themselves The 
Patriots’ League, surrounding the monu- 
ment. They attached to the feet of the 
lost city a beautiful flower crown, with 
those two dates—‘‘1870—18...” The sus- 
pensive points are full of omen; and they 
show that the desire for a ‘‘new chance” 
against the Germans is far from being ex- 
tinguished in the hearts of the people. 

It cannot be denied that there is still a 
warlike spirit among us. Our Government 
have perhaps encouraged it, by undertak- 
ing the far-off conquests of Tunis and 
Tonkin, and by their unaccountable attack 
on Madagascar. The easy success of our 
soldiers in those distant regions gives confi- 
dence to the whole army and to the people; 
and it may be foreseen that, if Germany al- 
lowed herself to provoke our national pride 
on any particular point, war might ensue. 


Of course those who are animated of 
such a spirit pretend to have good reasons 
for it. They say that, ‘after having con- 
quered us on the battle-field, Germany is 
trying to defeat us by unfair and treacher- 
ous means on the commercial field; that 
her manufacturers are stealing our methods 
and processes; that they are calling our best 
workingmen by the attraction of a hand- 
some reward, until they are able to produce 
French articles which are sold as such tothe 
other nations.” They further complain 
that ‘‘our Northern cities, and Paris it- 
self, are full of German mechanics and 
employees, who silently creep into the 
place of French workmen, offering to do 
the work at a cheaper rate, and thus taking 
away the bread from Frenchmen’s mouths 
in France itself. Each of those is a Ger- 
man soldier, or will be so, when he is 
needed; they acquire the knowledge of the 
language; they are spies in time of peace, 
and are a permanent danger to the coun- 
try.” 

I cannot judge how fay those complaints 
are true. There is, of course, some ground 
for them, but there may also be a little ex- 
aggeration. But it is evident to every 
thoughtful observer that the times are 
serious, and that two or three years hence 
may find us engaged in a new and more 
terrible war with Germany. 

Your readers may understand how, with 
that passion for politics which is the char- 
acteristic of the French at this time, it is 
difficult to have them accept the preach- 
ing of the Gospel of Christ. Not that they 
are adverse to it, but because their preoc- 
cupations are not in that line. Thereis a 
prejudice against Christianity ; and in order 
to dispel it we should have at our disposal 
greater means of publicity. When our peo- 
ple see that Christianity is not Romanism, 
and that it is thefriend, the supporter, yea, 
the author of true liberty, I have no doubt 
that there will be agreat movement toward 
Protestantism. 

For the present, and considering the few 
preachers and missionaries engaged in the 
work, there is no field more promising, no 
mission so successful as the French evan- 
gelization. Weare in the hight of Sum- 
mer, just as yourselves; yet, every night of 
the week and three times on Sunday it is 
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of Paris. Some of these meetings would be 
larger if we had only room to contain the 
people. In our thirty-two halls in Paris, I 
believe we speak to about 14,000 hearers 
per week. Thereis no doctrine more fav 

orably listened to than the Gospel in 
this great city. What we require to help 
the work of the conferences, as our meetings 
are called, is a daily newspaper, showing at 
the same time a Republican and a Christian 
spirit. Several of us are thinking of it; and 
it may be that you will soon hear of its 
foundation. 

We also require more men, more halls 
and larger ones. The French Republic 
neglects God; but as I said, she has not yet 
deniei him. There is inscribed on our coins 
a motto that has not yet been erased: ‘‘ Diew 
protégé la France,” (God protects France). 
These three words are true. Our whole his- 
ory in the past vouchsafes them. They will 
be true still. God will protect us, by putting 
over France his mighty standard, the cross 
of Christ. 


PaRis, FRANCE. 


THE ABOLITION SEMI-CENTEN- 
NIAL 








BY HAMILTON WILLOOX. 





Sunpay, Sept. 29th, 1838, notice was read 
from most Presbyterian and Congregational 
pulpits in New York: 

‘‘The friends of the immediate abolition 
of slavery in the United States are requested 
to meet at Clinton Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, 2d October, at seven o’clock, to 
form a New York City Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. 

Josaua LEAVITT, 
Wim Goopzl1, 
WILLIAM GREEN, JR. 
Jonn RANKIN, 
Lewis TAPPAN, 


Committee. 


This committee was chosen at a private 
meeting of known Abolitionists, held a few 
days before. This call was published in 
some of the newspapers, and in hand- 
bills. It was like a spark in gunpowder, 
Slavery had ceased in New York itself but 
six years. The ex-slave-holders here, 
chafed at the fallin their dignity wrought 
by the loss of their slaves, sy mpathized 
with their brothers atthe South. The capi- 
talists and merchants who were openly or 
secretly engaged in the horrible slave trade 
did likewise. So did the merchants who 
throve by the slave-holders’ custom, the 
manufacturers who sold them goods, the 
landlords who entertained them while 
here, the toadies who hung on 
their skirts and sought their recogni- 
tion. Many of these slave-holders spent 
the Summers at Saratoga or Newport and 
the Fallin New York; their sons were at 
Columbia College, Yale or Princeton; their 
daughters at girls’ academies here. Scores 
of lesser interests somehow profited by 
these men’s expenditure; and all these in- 
terests were opposed to any effort to over- 
turn the existing state. This combination 
was able to control most newspapers, 
churches, and political organizations in the 
city. The passage by the British Parlia- 
ment, despite long and desperate opposi- 
tion, of the bill abolishing slavery ali 
round the world, wherever Britain ruled, 
had greatly alarmed this combination; and 
it was with real terror that they saw the 
same labors begin in America that had just 
triumphed in England. Far better than the 
public or the mass of politicians its leaders 
knew the deadly power of peaceful agita- 
tion against the system wherewith their for- 
tunes were bound up. They knew that 
‘the battle cry of freedom” is like a prairie 
fire, which, once started, spreads and 
blazes, and destroys all that stands in its 
way; and they spared no pains to prevent 
its starting. But, despite their strength, 
such was the weakness of their posi- 
tion, that the means they employed only 
fanned and drove the flame they sought to 
quench. Overwhelmingly outnumbered, 
and without chance of immediate success, 
the Abolitionists were a power and a terror 
to’ the aristocracy, because they were 
right; and because the more the subject 
was discussed the more they appeared so. 
‘*A dozen or twenty fanatics,” as the New 
York American styled them, without any 
effort or design to do so, were able to throw 





anti-abolition meeting at the same time and 
place. Gen. James Watson Webb pub- 
lished a furious double-leaded leading edi- 
torial, satirizing the meeting and calling on 
the whole population to attend and break 
it up. 

Clinton Hall then stood on the corner of 
Nassau and Beekman Streets, where Tem- 
ple Court now stands. A mob, estimated 
at five thousand, gathered there, to find that 
the trustees, influenced by the pro-slavery 
combination and by fear of damage to the 
property, had closed the Hall against 
those who had rented it. A mass 
meeting was held on the steps. ‘‘Gen- 
eral Robert Bogardus” (whoever he was) 
presiding, which passed resolutions de- 
nouncing the Anti-Slavery movement and 
assuring the slave-holders that New York 
had no sympathy with it. Just as they 
were adjourning some one came up, big 
with the news that but five blocks away 
the dreaded *‘ fanatics” were in session, in- 
augurating their terrible work. Enraged, 
the mob rushed to the Chatham Street 
Chapel, to find that the Abolitionists had 
formed their organization and adjourned. 
William Leggett and William Cullen Bryant 
poured hot shot into the mob, in the Hoening 
Post, for trying to violate free speech, 
and Charles King, in the New York 
American, told them plainly that, while he 
shared their views, they were greatly in- 
creasing the importance of the movement, 
and that the true course was to ignore it. 

And what was it that raised all this 
tempest? A copy of the constitution 
adopted that night lies before me as I 
write. It recites the ‘ self-evident truths” 
of the Declaration of Independence,and says 
that ‘“‘after a lapse of nearly sixty years 
since the faith and honor of the American 
people were pledged to this avowal be- 
fore Almighty God and the world, one- 
sixth of our nation are held in bond- 
age by their fellow-citizens”; that 
‘‘slavery is contrary to the principles of 
natural justice, of our republican form of 
government and of the Christian religion, 
and is greatly hindering the prosperity of 
our country while it is endangering the 
peace and union and liberties of these 
states”; that no ‘‘scheme of expatriution 
{colonization] can remove this great and in- 
creasing evil”; and that ‘‘we believe it 
practicable by appeals to the conscience, 
heart and interest of our people, to awaken 
a public sentiment throughout the nation 
that will be opposed to the continuance of 
slavery in any part of the Republic, and by 
the effective and speedy abolition of slavery 
prevent a general convulsion.” 


‘* We believe that we owe it to the op- 
pressed, to our fellow-citizens who hold 
slaves, to posterity and to God, to do all 
that is lawfully in our power to bring about 
the extinction of slavery, and do hereby 
agree (with a prayerful reliance on that 
great Being who has made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on the face of 
the earth’) to form ourselves into asociety.” 
‘The objects of this society shall be to col- 
lect and diffuse information on the true 
character of slavery; to convince our 
countrymen of its heinous criminality in 
the sight of God; to show that the duty, 
safety and interest of all concerned require 
its abandonment; and to take all lawful, 
moral and religious means to effect a total 
and immediate abolition of slavery in the 
United States.” ‘‘ This society shall aim to 
elevate the character and condition of the 
people of color, by encouraging their in- 
tellectual, moral and religious improvement, 
by correcting prejudice and public opinion, 
and by endeavoring to obtain for our colored 
fellow citizens an ¢quality with the whites 
in civil and religious privileges; but will 
never countenance the oppressed in vindicating 
their rights by resort to physical force.” 

How gentle and sensible these declarations 
seem now! How generous and inoffensive! 
Yet it took heroism to utter them then. 
How clearly they foretold events! What 
wonder that those whose voices rang the 
peal of freedom then celebrate their semi- 
centennial now? (October 2d, next.) 
What wonder that the relatives of those 
now gone are proud of their deeds and do 
honor to their names ? 

The officers chosen that night were: 
Arthur Tappan, President; William Green, 





Secretary; Charles W. Denison, Recording 
Secretary ; Joshua Leavitt, Isaac T, Hopper, 
Dr. Abm. L. Cox, Lewis Tappan, William 
Goodell, Managers. Two months later, the 
same men, with Garrison and others from 
elsewhere, met in Philadelphia and formed 
the American Anti-Slavery Socicty, of 
which Arthur Tappan was the first 
President. 

One of the oldest Abolitionists who will 
attend at the Tabernacle Church next month 
is Rev. Charles B. Ray, for many years 
a city missionary among the colored people 
of New York, whose Anti-Slavery labors 
began about 1838, and who can tell much 
about the fugitives whom the New York 
Abolitionists (himself included) helped 
toward Canada. Another is Mrs. Clemence 
8. Lozier, M.D., Dean of the New York 
Medical College for Women, and Chairman 
of the State Committee of the Woman 
Suffrage Party, who in 1834 was secretary 
of the Methodist Female Anti-Slavery 
Society. John G. Whittier and James 
Russell Lowell, the great poets of the 
struggle, have been invited to contribute 
poems. Should they not be able to do so, 
fitting words of theirs will be read. 

The handful of men and women who 
took their stand in 1888 made converts so 
fast that seven years later they were able 
to dictate to the Whig party and force it to 
refuse to nominate its great standard 
bearer, Henry Clay, because of the ultra 
pro-slavery attitude he had taken; and four 
years later, when that party ignored their 
opposition and nominated Clay, they 
turned New York against him, and lost 
him the presidency. They did the same 
against Cass in 1848; and though not able 
to elect candidates of their own, were able 
to defeat the renominations of Presidents 
Fillmore and Pierce, despite those men’s 
possession of official patronage. 

New Yor« Crry, 





ALLEGED PROGRESS IN THEOL- 
oGyY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D,.D. 











[Alleged progress in theology was recently the sub- 
ject of discussion at two successive meetings of the 
resident and visiting clergymen of Saratoga Springs. 
At one of these meetings Dr. Spear made the speech 
which we publish below. The publication of the 
speech in THe INDEPENDENT was unanimously re- 
quested by the ti 








Mr. Chairman :—I did not frame the form of 
the question upon which I have been requested 
to speak this morning, and do not know that I 
exactly understand what was intended by the 
meeting in adopting this form. I shall, how- 
ever, assume that the design was to secure a dis- 
cussion of some of the questions relating to bib- 
lical theology, which are now and for some time 
have been attracting the attention of the Chris- 
tian public, and which by some are referred to 
as evidence of what they style ‘‘ advanced 
thought” on the subject of religion. Proceed- 
iug upon this assumption, I shall briefly call 
your attention to four phases of the general 
question, each large enough to fill a volume, I 
can, within the limits assigned to me, say but a 
word on each of these phases. 


HIGHER CRITICISM, 


The first phase we have in what is known as 
the Higher Criticism, especially as applied to the 
Pentateuch, or the five books of Moses. I do 
not claim to be an expert in dealing with this 
question, or to have given it prolonged attention 
and study. It has occasionally arrested my 
thoughts; and what I have thought and still 
think I shall try to state in the fewest words 
possible. 

As the chief alleged discovery of this Higher 
Criticism it is .asserted that very considerable 
portions of the Pentateuch, relating alike to the 
religion, the political organization, and the civil 
jurisprudence of the Jewish people are not 
Mosaic in their authorship, but belong to a later 
age than that of Moses, and are the fruit of nat- 
ural evolution and growth in Jewish life, or the 
production of some other author or authors who 
lived after Moses was dead, and consequently 
that the written documents in question, as Moses 
left them, were not what they subsequently be- 
came and not what we find them in the Penta- 
teuch as we now have it. The authorship of 
Moses is not wholly excluded by this Higher 
Criticism ; yet large and important additions to 
his work in the composition of the Pentateuch, 
relating to the religion ‘and polity of the Jews, 
were made after he left the world, so that what 
we have been accustomed to regard as the writ- 
ings of Moses are in part Mosaic, and in part 
not such. Such I understand to be the alleged 
discovery claimed by those who belong to the 
school of the Higher Criticism ; and Iam not at 





Thie Higher Criticism, considered as a 
process and as distinguished from a Lower 
Criticism, sets itself before the world aa a crit- 
ical study of the Pentateuch itself in its con- 
tents, taken in connection with the history of 
the Jewish people after the time of Moses and 
before that of Christ and his apostles, The study 
is not one about manuscripts, as to their age and 
authenticity, but about contents in themselves 
and in the light of Jewish history, The con- 
clusion from this study is that a part of the 
Pentateuch as we now have it, and as the Jews 
had it in the days of Christ, does not belong to 
the age or authorship of Moses. 

Such I understand to be this Higher Criticiem 
regarded in the two-fold light of a discovery und 
a process, Shall we accept it or reject it? I 
have not a moment’s hesitation in saying that 
the conclusion of this Higher Criticism should 
be rejected by the Christian Church. My rea- 
sons for this opinion, stated without expansion, 
are the following: 

1, This alleged discovery is simply a speculative 
conclusion, based on materials lying far back in 
time, which materials at the best are difficult of 
complete access even to the most diligent 
scholarship, and are, as to their quantity and 
significance, still more difficult of full and exact 
measurement; and hence the conclusion is very 
far from being an established certainty, The 
history of the Jews after the time of Moses is an 
indispensable factor in Higher Criticism; and 
every one knows that this history, as given in 
the Bible, is exceedingly fragmentary, furnish- 
ing but a small part of the whole. There is no 
difficulty in supposing that if we could, as we 
cannot, get access to the whole, most if not all 
the premises from which these Higher Criticism 
critics reason would vanish into thin air, The 
best that can be soberly said of their conclusion 
upon their own showing is that it is an hy- 
pothesis or conjecture ; and in respect to it the 
Scotch verdict of ‘not proved” is the proper 
one to be rendered. I¢ wil! be time enough to 
accept the conclusion when it is reasonably 
shown to be true. 

2. The animus of the great mass of these 
critics, not all of them by any means, and especi- 
ally not all of them in this country, is one of 
antagonism to the doctrine of supernaturalism 
as attached to the Bible, including the Penta- 
teuch. Taken as a class, with some exceptions, 
they represent the school of German rationalism, 
and would, if they could, eliminate the super- 
natural from the whole biblical system. Their 
sort of Higher Criticism is one of the means to 
this end. I do not wish to do them any injustice, 
and especially I would not confound with them 
those critics who have no sympathy with the end 
while they substantially agree with them in the 
general conclusion reached. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that these critics are wrong; and 
yet it is well to bear in mind that the general 
attitude of Higher Criticism, as developed in the 
majority of the scholars who have been engaged 
in this work, is one of alliance with naturalism 
and of opposition to supernaturalism, and that 
this criticism is one of the forms of this alliance. 
I say that it is well to keep this in mind, in order 
that we may know with whom we are dealing. 

8. These critics are at war among themselves as 
to what portions of the Pentateuch are not 
Mosaic in their authorship, and what portions 
are such, and also as to when and by whom the 
non-Mosaic portions were origina _ produced 
and placed in the Pentateuchal record; and 
hence, taking them, as a whole, upon their own 
showing in this respect, we have not only the 
element of great uncertainty as to Sthe final 
conclusion, but also that of self-contradiction 
and self-refutation. I read with some care the 
article of Professor Briggs on the history of 
Higher Criticism, recently published in , the 
Presbyterian Review; and while I was much 
impressed with his eminent learning on the sub- 
ject I was equally impressed with the fact that 
these critics, as to details, were in fearful antag- 
onism toward each other, and concluded not 
only that there were grave difficulties with their 
premises, but also that one who does not belong 
to their school and is not an expert in such 
matters had better wait awhile before he recon- 
structs his faith at their call, Ido not certainl ly 
know that Higher Criticism will not prove an 
ultimate success; yet I am of opinion that such 
success will not be realized until the critics 
themselves get much nearer to the point or 
points of a common unity. 

4. The conclusion reached by these critica is 
contradicted by Jewish and Christian tradition, 
which has uniformly affirmed the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. There is no doubt of 
this fact. Philo, who lived in Alexandria at the 


respective ages in which they lived and wrote, 
and such it had been before they lived, and such 
it continued to be after they were dead. The 
same tradition, starting and descending froz the 
time of Christ and his apostles, has existed in 
the bosom of the Christian Church. As there is 
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more words in regard to its existence. 

Let it then be observed that this fact, especi- 
ally as existing in the Jewish mind, has evidential 
value, We find a whole nation, long anterior to 
the time of Christ and down to that age, trans- 
mitting from generation to generation a current 
and uniform belief as to the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, and assigning it to Moses and to no 
other person. This tradition, as well said by 
Professer Patton, is not “a floating rumor,” but 
is a species of history, and has the force of his- 
tory in regard to the fact to which it testifies. 
The rational solution of it is that it dates back, 
for its commencement, to the age that knew 
Moses and knew him to be the author of the 
Pentateuch, and from that age descended to the 
Christian age. The ‘ Book,” the “‘ Law,” the 
‘“*Torah,” by which the Jews meant the Penta- 
tench, was by them understood to be of Mosaic 
origin and authority, and was so accepted; and 
this fact spread over all the ages of Jewish life 
certainly has evidential value. It is best ex- 
plained by assuming the truth of that to which 
it certifies. I am aware that tradition is not 
always reliable, and equally aware that it is not 
always untrue. Itis to be accepted as of some 
weight on questions of fact, in the absence of 
good reasons for rejecting it. No inconsiderable 
part of the knowledge of this world passes from 
age to age in this way. 

5. The Pentateuch purports to be a history, 
and in four of the books which compose it, a his- 
tory of transactions which occurred in the life- 
time of Moses, and-with which he was directly con- 
nected, Starting with the third chapter of Exo- 
dus we find that he figures as the leader of Israel 
and theagent of God, He appears on the face of 
the history as the human author of all the Penta- 
teuchal codes, and as claiming to give them to the 
people by the direction and sanction of God. The 
proper inference due to this fact is that these 
codes came into existence in connection with 
him, and were by him reduced to the written 
form. To say that a part of these codes had no 
existence at all, as some of these critics do say, 
until long after the death of Moses, is to contra- 
dict the history in ite plain and obvious meaning. 
[It pute another author or authors just where all 
the appearances of the history put Mosex. Moses, 
in the thirty-first chapter of Deuteronomy, is re- 
ferred to aa writing ‘this law,” as ‘‘ writing the 
words of this lawin a book,” and as directing 
the Levites to ‘take this book of the law and 
put it in the side of the Ark of the Covenant of 
the Lord your God.” This looks very much as if 
Moses wrote that which was known among the 
Jews as the “‘ Law,” the “Torah,” “the Book of 
this Law,” and as if the contonta of the Penta- 
tench received their written shape in his age and 
by his hands. Such certainly is the prima facie 
appearance of the varrative, which, after we 
reach the book of Exodus, details the journey 
through the wilderness and the Mosaic legisla- 
tion that was given during that journey. There 
is no appearance on the face of this narrative of 
any other authorship than that of Moses, or of 
any later age when a part of the law was given as 
a supplement to that which came by Moses, 

6. The most formidable objection to the con- 
clusion of this Higher Criticism consists in the 
fact that it is contradicted by the New Testa- 
ment. This fact, to those who believe in the in- 
fallible knowledge and purity of Christ and in 
the inspiration of his apostles, is and ought to 
be the end of the question. It would be an un 
warrantable trespass upon your patience were I 
to develop this particular point in full. 
to do 80 would be to write a volume. 

[assume your acceptance of these three prop- 
ositions: 1, That the Jewa, in the time of Christ 
and his apostles, had in their possession sucred 
writings known as the * Holy Scriptures” when 
spoken of collectively, and known as ‘the law, 
the prophets, and the Psalins,” when spoken of 
distributively. 2. That we have the same writ- 
ings in the manuscriptal and printed form, now 
known as the Old Testament. 3. That the Jews 
in the time of Christ and his apostles regarded 
Moses as the author of the Pentateuchal portion 
of these Scriptures. 

Christ and his apostles came in contact with 
these Scriptures, including the Pentateuch, and 
were constantly referring tothem, And how did 
they deal with them and with the Jewish faith 
which assigned the Pentateuch to Moses? The 
answer to this question lies on the very face of 
the New Testament and it needs no critical skill 
to find it. You know that Christ and his apostles 
treated the Jewish Scriptures as of divine 
authority, and that they referred to the Penta- 
teuch as a whole, and often to particular portions 
of it, in a way clearly to imply and sometimes 
positively to assert its Mosaic authority, and that 
they thereby accepted and indorsed the well- 
known Jewish faith on this subject, and in effect 
committed their authority to its correctness, 
You take ‘ Oruden’s Concordance,” and gather 
together all the passages of the New Testament 
which contain the words “ Christ,” “Moses,” 
“the law” and “the Scriptures,” and then 
select those passages that relate to the question 
under consideration; and I am confident that 
you will feel yourselves logically compelled to 
edopt the two following conclusions: 1. That 
these passages ertablish the existence of a Jew- 
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ish faith in the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. 2. That Christ spake to the Jews as if 
he fully believed and adopted that faith, and that 
the apostles spake and wrote in the same man- 
ner. This is the matter of fact if there be any 
truth in the New Testament record ; and did the 
time permit I could fally verify this statement 
by a detailed reference to the contents of this 
record. 

Please, then, to observe that the conclusion 
reached by Higher Criticism supposes that 
Christ and his apostles were mistaken as to 
the authorship of the Pentateuch, or, if not, 
that they accepted and indorsed as true what 
they knew to be false. This supposition involves 
no diffieulty to the mere naturalist, who looks 
upon Christ as he does upon Socrates; but to 
the supernaturalist, who believes in the divinity 
and sinless purity of Christ and in the inspira- 
tion of his apostles, the difficulty is insuperable. 
The conflict between the school of Higher Criti- 
cism and Christ and his apostles presents to him 
the question whether he shall follow this school 
or follow Christ and his apostles, The conflict 
is real and fundamental, and there is no dodging 
the question which it raises. 

Speaking for myxelf I say most emphatically 
that I shall follow Christ and his apostles, no mat- 
ter what Higher Criticism may say. I must do 
this or most radically change my religious faith. 
I cannot escape the necessity of doing it by the 
dodge-game of attempting to minimize and ex- 
plain away the testimony of the New ‘Testament 
to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
That testimony to me is overwhelming, unless I 
resort to the trick of forcing out of language its 
natoral meaning and forcing into it a meaning 
which it does not naturally bear; and this I do 
not propose to do in order to tind room for 
Higher Criticism and at the same tone retain my 
faith in Christ and in the inspiration of his 
apostics, 

INSPIMATION OF THE BIBLE, 

The second phase of “advanced thought” re- 
lates to the inspiration of the Bible, which is one 
of the questions of the age, though not really a 
hew question. 

Modern intidelity, as you are aware, claims 
that modern science has made discoveries in the 
kingdom of matter, organic and inorganic, which 
contradict the Bible and prove it to be false on 
certain questions of fact, particularly in refer- 
ence to some Bible statements in the book of 
Genesis. The statements in question relate to 
the antiquity and organization of this globe and 
the creation of man. This infidelity says that 
these statements are false, and that modern 
xcience has proved them to be so. You see at 
once that this is a pretty large subject to be 
handled in a single speech, and then only as one 
item in four. 

What shall we do with this modern science that 
ix battering down the truth of the Bible? I 
begin my answer to this question by saying that 
I observe in a portion of the Christian ministry 
a tendency to assume as already settled and 
established, and therefore indisputable, the truth 
of these alleged scientitic discoveries, and then, 
in order to obviate their apparent destructive 
relation to the Bible, to look around for some 
method of apologetic defense. So far as I have 
observed two methods of such defense have been 
resorted to. One is to change the interpretation 
of the Bible and give to its language another 
meaning, so as to avoid the apparent conflict. 
The other method is to reconstruct the theory of 
Bible inspiration as to its statements on questions 
of fact, so as, on the one hand, to admit the 
alleged discoveries of science as corrections of 
the mistakes of the Bible on these questions, 
and, on the other hand, to save the credibility of 
the Bible in respect to certain other questions of 
a moral and spiritual nature in regard to which 
science has nothing to say. Both of these 
methods agree in assuming that the so-called 
science is all right, not only in respect to the 
facts alleged, but also in respect to the conclusions 
drawn therefrom. Both make a very respectful 
obeisance to science, and simply inquire how 
they can rescue the Bible from its verdict of 
condemnation, 

You have an example of the first method in the 
attempt to make the word “day,” as occurring 
in the first chapter of Genesis, mean an age or a 
geological period. This overlooks the fact that 
the ** day,” here mentioned, is described as the 
tirst, the second, the third day, and so on, 
and also the fact that it is described in its parts 
as having a morning and an evening, and the 
still further fact that in the Fourth Command- 
ment this same ‘* day" is spoken of as a day in a 
week consisting of seven days, each of which was 
twenty-four hours in length, and the still further 
fact that the Jews for whom the record in 
Genesis and Exodus was originally made, not 
being geologists, would understand the term 
“* day,” as thus described, to mean a natural day 
of twenty-four hours. They could give to it no 
other meaning ; and no man would give to it any 
other meaning unless led to do so in order to 
meet a supposed difficulty. The fact that the 
term is sometimes used for an indefinite period, 
does not make itin this use, with this descrip- 
tion andin these connections, anything but a 
natural day of twenty-four hours. To force 
another meaning into it is to give it a meaning 


which it does not bear ; and, moreover, when this 
meaning is forced into it, the supposed difficulty 
created by geology is by no means removed. I 
have a way of disposing of this difficulty that 
satisfies my mind, but which I cannot pause to 
detail ; yet that way does not consist in placing a 
new, unnatural and false meaning upon the term 
‘* day,” as it occurs in the first chapter of Genesis 
and in the Fourth Commandment. 

The other method of dealing with scientific 
infidelity involves a change of view in respect 
to the inspiration of the Bible, in effect giving 
up this doctrine when and where science says or 
claims to say that the Bible is wrong on ques- 
tions of fact, and holding on to it where science 
says nothing, because the field lies beyond its 
province. It is in respectto this phase of the 
question of inspiration that I submit for your 
consideration the following remarks : 

1. We know nothing a priori on the subject of 
inspiration. Whether God would inspire all 
men or only some men, and in what way and to 
what extent, if at all, are matters which, except 
as we may be informed by him, Jie above ana 
beyond the range of our faculties. The first 
thing to be done is to confess our natural 
ignorance on this subject. 

2. If we accept the Bible as of divine authority 
at all, we must accept it as of such authority in 
relation to the subject of inspiration, provided 
it contains any statements bearing upon the 
point. The main question then is this: What 
does the Bible say on this subject? Does it as 
sert its own inspiration? And in answer to 
this question TI will cite a few passages as ex- 
amples of what the Bible does say. 

Take the first and second verses of the first 
chapter of Hebrews. ‘God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son,” 
here stated, is the speaker. He does the speak- 
ing. He puts himself in real communication. 
He did so “in time past,” and continued to do 
#0 “fin these last days.” He did so in the first 
instance, ‘unto the fathers by the prophets,” 
and he continued to do #o in the second instance 
“by his Son.” ‘The point that I want you to 
observe is that God spake in both instances, and 
in the way mentioned, I care not what you 
call it, if you get this fact into your minds, 

Take another passage: ‘For the prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of man; but 
holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” (I Pet. lii, 21.) Here ‘holy 
men of God,” evidently alluding to the Jewish 
prophets, are said to do the speaking, not from 
their intuitions or from their experience, but 
‘as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” That 
is to say, the Holy Ghost moved them to speak, 
and they spake as he moved them. 

Take still another passage. Paul, in the third 
chapter of his second Epistle to Timothy, re- 
minds him of the fact that from a child he had 
“known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make men wise unto salvation through faith, 
which is in Christ Jesus,” and then proceeds to 
say in respect to these Scriptures that “ all Serip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God,” ete. Here 
Paul aftirms the divine authority of the Jewish 
Scriptures as a fact, in the sense that they were 
‘given by inspiration of God.” 

Take a fourth passage. Paul, in first Corin- 
thians, chapter second and verse thirteenth, al- 
Indes to the things “ freely given to us of God,” 
and then proceeds to say: ‘* Which things also 
we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” 
That is to say, the Holy Ghost teacheth the 
words, as Christ promised to his chosen apostles 
that he would, and under this insteuction we do 
the speaking. 


God, as 


but these will suffice to give you the Bible idea 
of inspiration. ‘Thus saith the Lord” is the 
one great idea of this Book. It treats itself and 
speaks of itself as ‘‘ the Word of God.” It com- 
mits God’s authority to the truth and reality of 
what it declares to be true and real, so that we 
are to believe on this authority and for this rea- 
son. It does so without any limitations, qualifi- 
cations, or discriminations as to the matter con- 
tained, whether it be a duty taught, a doctrine 
revealed, or a fact stated. God himself is behind 
the words and in the words; and what they 
mean he means. This is the Bible idea of the 
inspiration of the men who originally wrote it. 
They did so under the direction of the Holy 
Ghost. You, of course, understand that this 
applies only to the original Scriptures. Whether 
these Scriptures have been preserved and cor- 
rectly translated into other languages is another 
question, with which in this discussion I have 
nothing to do. 

3. Beheving as I do that the original Scriptures 
were “‘ given by inspiration of God,” and that 
they have been preserved without corruption or 
essential change, then, if as to any point there 
be a real conflict between what the Bible says 
and what science is assumed to say, so that both 
cannot be admitted as truthful, I will not inter- 
pret out of a Bible passage its true and proper 
meaning, and I will not abandon its theory of 
inspiration and substitute one of my own, but I 
will raise the question whether the proof of the 
Bibie ia stronger than that of the science that 
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eonflicts with it, and so far as my own faith is 
concerned, abide by the issue of that inquiry. I 
must be sure, in the first place, that the conflict 
is real ; and then I will accept the result which the 
proof forces upon me. I cannot think as a 
rational being, and do otherwise. 

And now in regard to this question of com- 
parative proof, I know of no science which con- 
tradicts the Bible on any question of fact, and 
is at the same time as well proved as the Bible 
itself. Take geology, for example. It says, ax 
an inference from certain facts, that this globe, 
as to the matter composing it, is much older 
than six thousand years. This is an inference 
the truth of which I do not understand the Bible 
todeny. If the Bible did deny this inference, 
then I would reject the inference, and I would 
do so because I hold the truth of the Bible to 
be more certain than this conclusion of the geolo- 
gist. There isan enormons space between the 
mere facts gathered by the geologist and the 
conclusion which he draws therefrom. He has 
to jump over this space in order to get to his 
conclusion, I confess to you frankly that I think 
that his conclusion is probably correct ; but 
when I compare the evidence of that correctness 
with the vast and varied evidence that enstains 
the divine authority of the Bible, the probability 
in favor of the latter to my mind rises to a much 
higher grade of certainty. Drive me to the wall 
on this subject, and I shall take the Bible and 
let the geological inference go to the dogs. 1 think 
I could show you, did the time permit, that this 
inference rests on several assumptions, which 
may be true, but are far from being proved. 

Take the modern doctrine of evolution, which 
traces man back to a monkey, and from a mon- 
key back to a vitalized protoplasm, and which 
undoubtedly contradicts the Scripture record of 
man’s creation and all the references in the Bible 
to that record. The two systems cannot stand 
together. If man was originally created as the 
Bible says he was, then he was not created as 
evolution says he was. What are you going to 
do with this conflict? If you take my advice you 
will dismises this sort of evolution as a sheer 
speculation, sustained by no evidence that even 
begins to equal that which supports the divine 
authority of the Bible. You will not reconstruct 
your theory of inspiration, 80 as to get proto- 
plasm into your creed. 

4. My fourth remark is that there is no occa- 
sion for the ministry or the church to get into a 
panie about the perpetuity of Bible religion, so 
far as it may be endangered by scientific infidel- 
ity, or to modify its doctrine of its own inspit2- 
tion in order to escape the objections of this in- 
fidelity. This religion has an immense saying 
power, as shown by its whole history. It has 
fought a great many battles ; and in the end has 
always won. It was never numerically stronger 
than itis to-day ; and next year it will be stronger 
than it is to-day. It is objectively embodied in 
a book that has more readers by a thousand-fold 
than any infidel book that ever was published. 
It has organized a vast force in the Christian 
Ohurch, appropriated to itself a day for its 
special use, called into existence a learned and 
powerful ministry, and ,mects the religious 
necessities of our condition and nature as no 
other system ever did or can. It admits of 
being inspected to the very core; and the more 
it is examined, whether in its evidence, its con- 
tents, or its effects, the better it appears, and 
the more clearly the hand of God is seen in its 
origin and its history. 

Let me say that I have not one particle of 
concern as to any destruction or serious damage 
to this religion by infidelity, whether it be 
scientific or vulgar. This, by the very consti- 
tution of things, isa religious world in the in- 
stincts and necessities that belong to human 
nature ; and infidelity, which consists in nega- 
tives, cannot unmake it as such. Christianity 
has come into such a world; and it everywhere 
meets a race of beings that want it, whom it 
fits, and whom it liftsin the scale of being. It 
has power with them, and has made its home 
among ‘them. Downright infidelity, in any of 
its forms, is the exceptional condition of human- 
ity, and a weak one at that, in this country and 
in every other country where Christianity pre- 
vails, 

5. Let me say finally on this point, especially 
to those of you who are in comparatively early 
life, speaking as one who has seen more than 


three-score years and ten, that if I were an occu- — 


pant of the Christian pulpit, I would in the 
main preach the Bible to the people just as if I 
supposed they fully believed it and needed no 
argument from me to prove its truth. I would 
seek to impress them with the idea that I fully 
believed it myself. I would deal with its facts, 
ita doctrines, its duties, its threatenings and its 
promises, as being of complete, absolute, divine, 
and, therefore, infallible authority, as a guide to 
faith and practice on all the subjects and ques- 
tions of which it treats. I would not be afraid 
to say Hell where the Bible says Hell. I would 
not modify the teaching of the Book to the 
breadth of a hair to suit any man, or adapt the 
Bible to the proclivities of any age. Having 
been both preacher and hearer; I have come to 
the conclusion that just this sort of preaching 
is the best practical cure for infidelity, so far as 
the pulpit ordinaril y has to do with it, and I am 
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sure that it is best to impress the truth upon 
those who, though not infidels, are not Chris- 
tians in the spirit and temper of their minds, 
and who greatly need to flee for refuge to the 
hope set before them in the Gospel. 


ESCHATOLOGY. 

I come now to two questions in eschatology, 
one of them relating to the doctrine of future 
punishment, and the other to the idea or sup- 
position of probation after death. Both of these 
questions have recently attracted some atten- 
tion. What I have to say must be condensed 
into the briefest space possible. 

As to the doctrine of future punishment, I 
shall content myself with a statement of the fol- 
lowing general points of thought, which you 
may expand and verify at your leisure: 1. That 
the Bible, especially the New Testament, very 
clearly teaches the doctrine that mankind are 
appointed to a conscious existence after death, 
without limit as to its duration; and hence that 
death, notwithstanding its fearful ravages upon 
the body, and notwithstanding its termination 
of all sensible connection and intercourse be- 
tween the living and the dead, is not the annibi- 
lation of the spiritual or mental part of man, 
and that in this respect the Bible confirms the 
argument of reason and makes that certain 
which reason makes highly probable. 2. That the 
Bible generally teaches this doctrine of a future 
life, not as a separate and distinct proposition, 
but as it teaches, and in teaching, the doctrine 
of retribution in that life, thus giving the former 
fact as incidental to and involved in the latter 
fact. 8. That the Bible, by general implication, 
and sometimes in express terms, declares that 
the retributive system administered in the future 
life will be based on the deeds done in the body; 
and hence that there is a relation of antecedent 
and consequent between our moral conduct here 
and our condition in that life. (II Cor. v, 10; 
Romans ii, 2—10, and Galatians vi, 7, 8.) 4. That 
the Bible descriptions of the future life, whether 
in the form of metaphor or otherwise, concen- 
trate their expressive force upon the conveyance 
of two ideas—-one the idea of a good estate upon 
a specified condition as to moral character, and 
the other the idea of a bad estate upon an oppo- 
site condition of character—thus making moral 
character the criterion and rule of condition in 
each case. 5, That the Bible theory of future 
rewards on the one hand, and its theory of future 
punishment on the other, each having reference 
to a specific state of moral character, are taught 
with equal authority, distinctness and clearness, 
and that as to the endless duration of these re- 
wards and punishments the Bible argument is 
equally good in respect to both, or good in re- 
spect to neither. 

These five propositions give you the Bible doc- 
trine, as I understand it, with regard to future 
punishment. The only modification thereof is 
that which is furnished by the Gospel of Christ. 
The Gospel provides that sinners in this world, 
if they have repentance toward God and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, shall in the next life 
escape the penal consequences of-sin, and be 
treated as if they had never sinned, This in- 
troduces into the moral government of God the 
element of grace to the guilty, and furnishes a 
relief and ground of hope to those who would 
otherwise have no hope. Sin, though, under law, 
ruin to the soul hereafter, is not necessarily fatal 
under the Gospel. The sinner, by compliance 
with the conditions prescribed, may be pardoned, 
and accepted and treated by God as if he had 
never sinned. For this possibility we are in- 
debted to the work of Christ. 

Such, then, is the theology that I gather from 
the Bible as to the doctrine of future punish- 
ment. If there is any progress in theology be- 
yond this or away from this, I for one propose to 
stick to the Bible and not to follow such pro- 
gress. If you ask me how this applies to the 
heathen, who have never had any knowledge of 
the Bible, then I answer that, according to this 
same Bible, it will be required of every man ac- 
cording to that which he hath, and not accord- 
ing to that which he hath not, and that those 
who have sinned without the law will be judged 
without the law, and that lam quite content to 
leave the application of this principle to the 
Great Gvvernor of the universe, without at- 
tempting te draw a purely speculative program 
of his conduct in the premises, 

As tothe other question—namely, probation 
after death—I submit for your consideration 
these points of thought: 1. That, except as we 
are taught by the Bible, we know nothing on the 
subject; and hence that our speculations in re- 
gard to it are nothing but speculations, without 
authority by reason of our ignorance. 2. That 
the Bible theory of rewards and punishments 
which bases future destiny upon the deeds 
done in the body, would seem to exclude the idea 
of any probation after death that gives the op- 
portunity of changing one’s destiny in the after- 
life. 8. That Christ and his apostles, in preach- 
ing the Gospel, practically treated this life as if 
it were the only period in which men could pre- 
pare for a good estate in the next life, urging 
them to act now as if all were staked upon 
present action, and never intimating that they 
might hereafter correct and set right the mis- 
takes committed here. 4, That the parable of 














the Rich Man and mpeg in its structure, in 
its purpose, and in its relation to Jewish faith 
at the time of uttérance, is so composed as to 
give a negative to the idea of probation after 
death. 5, That the wise and only wise course 
for men to take is so to live here as not to need a 
post mortem probation. That man, in my judg- 
ment, is stupid beyond expression who, wantonly 
sins away his day and time of grace here, on the 
speculative theory that possibly he may have 
another day of grace after he gets into the next 
world, 


THE ATONEMENT OF CHRIST. 


I come now, finally, to that theory in regard to 
the Atonement of Christ, adopted by some theo- 
legians, which, by way of distinction, is known 
as the Moral Influence Theory. The necessity 
for the sufferings and death of Christ, according 
to this theory, did not and does not exist in God 
at all. So far as he is concerned, as the moral 
governor of the universe, man might have been 
saved without these sufferings and this death. 
They are necessary, so far as necessary at all, as 
a part of a great system of moral influence by 
which sinners are to be moved and reconciled to 
God. Their whole function and utility consist 
in powerfully persuading man. They simply ex- 
press the love of God and address human nature 
with this argument. There was no necessity 
that Christ should suffer and die, in order that 
men might be pardoned, except as the means of 
disposing men to repent of sin, to believe on 
Christ, and accept the pardon. 

Such I understand to be the essence of the 
Moral Influence Theory of the Atonement ; and 
in regard to it I submit briefly the following 
remarks : 

1. My first remark is that we know nothing 
about the Atonement of Christ except as we 
gather our information from the Bible. The 
whole subject is purely biblical; and hence all 
that we knowin regard to it must be derived 
from the Bible. 

2. My second remark is that the Bible, alike in 
its Old Testament predictions and types in re- 
gard to Christ, and in its New Testament history 
of Christ, places a very special emphasis upon 
his sufferings and death. These facts stand out 
with great prominence. It was to commemorate 
his death, and this only, that he himself ap- 
pointed a memorial to be continued and ob- 
served by his followers in all time. 

8. My third remark is that the Moral Influence 
Theory of Christ’s death does not seem to me an 
expression of the plain and obvious ideas con- 
tained in the following passages : 

“But he was wounded for our transgressions; he 
was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we 
are healed.” ‘And the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all.” ‘Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us,” 
“For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him.” “In whom we have redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sin.” 
“This is my blood of the New Testament, which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins.” ‘ Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures.” 

I need not cite more passages. The Bible, as 
you are aware, abounds with such statements in 
respect to the death of Christ. Does the Moral 
Influence Theory of the Atonement adequately 
represent these statements? I think not. Ac- 
cording to this theory there was no laying of 
our iniquities upon Christ. He was not made a 
curse for us. There was no shedding of his 
blood for the remission of sins. He was not 
made to be sin for us. I cannot reconcile the 
theory with the plain meaning of the Scripture 
statement in respect to the death of Christ. 
That death, according to these statements, was 
a sacrificial death, a vicarious death, the death of 
one who died for our sins, in order that they 
might be pardoned. It was the death of one 
who in dying bore our sins in his own body on 
the tree, in order that we might not eternally 
bear their penal curse. Call this a mystery if 
you please; yet fact it is by the authority of the 
Bible, and this fact the Moral Influence Theory 
of the Atonement utterly fails to express. 

4. My fourth remark will consist in setting be- 
fore you two passages of Scripture, both from the 
pen of Paul—the one in Hebrews and the other 
in Romans. The'first reads thus: ‘For it be- 
came Him for whom are all things, and by whom 
are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, 
to make the Captain of their Salvation perfect 
through sufferings.” The thought here is that 
the sufferings and death of Christ, as involved 
in the divinely appointed plan of human salva- 
tion, as realized in his own person, and as the 
way of making him a complete, perfect and all- 
sufficient Saviour of sinners, became God, which 
means that they were appropriate and suitable 
to God. Paul does not here say how they be- 
came God. He simply states the fact, and there 
leaves the matter. 

Now take this fact along with you, while I re- 
cite to you the passage in Romans as follows: 
** Whom God did set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his right- 
eousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God; to declare, I 
say, at this time, his righteousness, that he 
might be just and the justifier of him which 





believeth in Jesus,” This passage sheds light 
upon the fact stated in the other passage. You 
have here these propositions: 1, That God set 
forth Jesus Christ as a propitiation through 
faith in his blood. 2. That the direct and imme- 
diate object of this setting forth in the char- 
acter assigned to him, and in the death which 
he endured, was an object that related to God 
himself, and that was to make a declaration of 
his righteousness. 3, That the final end to be 
gained thereby was that God might be just and 
the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus. 
This is Pauline theology ; and according to this 
theology the death of Christ had an immediate 
object, which relates to God himself; and that 
object was to declare his righteousnes as the 
antecedent and condition of his being the justi- 
fier of the believer in Jesus. There was, then, a 
necessity in God for the Atonement by suffering 
and death, in order that sin might be pardoned 
and the sinner might be saved. Paul makes no 
mention of any necessity relating to man ; but he 
does mention one relating to God and flowing 
from God. 

How, then, does the Moral Influence Theory of 
the Atonement harmonize with these two pas- 
sages? Notatall. It entirely overlooks their 
meaning, and assigns for the sufferings and 
death of Christ a reason different from the one 
which they assign. It became God that Christ 
should be a sufferer, and it became God that by 
these sufferings he should make a declaration of 
God’s righteousness, as a condition precedent to 
man’s salvation, This isthe Bible explanation 
of the Atonement,and the Moral Influence Theory 
is not ; and hence the former should be accepted 
and the latter rejected. 

5. My fifth remark is that this Moral Influence 
Theory of the Atonement, if thoroughly believed, 
defeats the very purpose which it assigns to the 
Atovement. According to this theory, the whole 
thing is intended simply as an appeal to man. 
What then is there in it to emphasize and en- 
force the appeal if this theory be true? Let it 
once be discovered that all the sacrificial, the sin- 
offering and substitutionary appearance of the 
Atonement is butan appearance, that the Lord 
did not really lay upon him the iniquity of us 
all, and that Christ did not really bear our sins 
in his own body on the tree, and the appearance 
will at-once lose its power of influence. The 
Atonement of Christ is amazingly impressive 
when seen and believed as the Bible states it. 
Thus seen and believed it has brought tears 
from millions of eyes and kindled gratitude in 
millions of hearts, Christ on the cross bearing 
our sins, pouring out his soul unto deathy and 
suffering, the just for the unjust, and all this 
that God might consistently remit penalty and 
save us, is one thing; and Christ on the same 
cross simply making an appeal to humanity is 
quite another thing. It is when we see Christ 
under the fermer aspect that the appeal 
is most impressive. If we think of him 
under the latter aspect, the very vision takes 
away the power of the appeal. To see and be- 
believe this theory is to close up the avenue to 
the sensibilities of the heart. It does notat all 
fit the hymnology of all the Christian ages, 
which has glowed and blazed with the fervors 
awakened by the Bible statement of the Atone- 
ment of Christ. No such hymnology wou ld 
have existed if this Moral Influence Theory had 
been the general faith of the Church, 

6. My final remark is that the best way to preach 
the doctrine of the Atonement is to do so with- 
out much speculation, and largely in the lang- 
uage of the Bible. There is after all no more 
effective way of stating the doctrine than to say 
that Christ died for our sins, or that he tasted 
death for every man. The statements of inspira- 
tion so blend the fact of the death with the rea- 
son therefor and the relation thereof, as to 
make the most impressive appeal alike to the 
head and the heart. That pulpit will most effec- 
tually preach the cross of Christ that preaches 
it under the forms of thought, and largely in the 
expressionsof thought, which the Bible supplies. 
These are the objects which faith needs to grasp 
and affirm, and upon which every soul needs to 
pillow its head when smitten with a sense of 
guilt, or called to meet its God in judgment, 

I have thus submitted to you my thoughts on 
the four points named. And in conclusion, I 
will simply say that the longer I have lived, and 
the nearer I come to the final exit from time, 
the better Iam satisfied with the Bible as the 
rule of faith and practice, as the shadow of a 
great rockin a weary land, as the solution of all 
religious questions that flash across the firma- 
ment of my mind, and as the sheet-anchor of 
all my hopes for another world. I am disposed 
to adopt the words of the Psalmist, and say of 
the Bible and of the God of the Bible: “In the 
multitude of my thoughts within me thy com- 
forts delight my soul.” If thereis any Better 
position than this,I know not what it is or 
where to find it. Iwantno advance and no re- 
treat in theology that takes mo away from this 
position. ie 
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THE FOREIGN EXHIBITION IN 
BOSTO 





THE art interests of Boston will never die out 
through a lack of effort to keep them alive. 
The dear old city maintains an active campaign 
against that conservative apathy which in all 
old cities threaténs the art fiiterests. Just now 
there are two interesting exhibitions of pictures 
there; one showing the work of foreign artists, 
the other devoted principally to home talent 
with a dash of home genius intermixed. Let us, 
in this article, consider the Foreign Exhibition. 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Asso- 
ciation has an excellent art gallery; and it is 
now hung with a collection of pictures that is 
interesting and useful, as showing some 
earnest work of new men heretofore bui little 
known in this country. It is not a great exhi- 
bition ; but it has a certain educative importance. 
It is, in fact, much better than could be expected ; 
for the difficulties of getting good foreign artists 
to contribute their best work to an American 
exhibition are very great. They can sell their 
best work at home, and their inferior work in 
America; and they gain nothing either in repu- 
tation or money by exhibiting on this side of the 
water. They are too wise to spoil the market 
here for their inferior work by sending their 
best work for comparison, So it is always re- 
markable if an American exhibition of foreign 
art works gets at all above mediocrity ; and this 
the Boston exhibition has succeeded in doing, 

The paintings come from France, Italy, Ger- 
many, England, Spain and Belgium. France 
heads the list in the number and importance of 
its contributions. There is a singular represen- 
tation of the French impressionist school—as 
stark staring mad a school as ever mistook it- 
self for a Heaven-endowed coterie. It is a, well 
known fact that a Frenchman can’t be eccentric 
without being ridiculous ; and the more earnest - 
ly he believes in himself the more ridi¢ulous he 
is. This holds true in art as in other, things. 
Here is a man, named Pigarrd, . who bas 
had the nightmare and mistaken it for @ color 
inspiration ; and here is Renoir, who shrieks him- 
self into notice by a Jewd picture of fast French 
oarsmen breakfasting with women of the, demi 
monde at Asnieres or some other equally diarepu- 
table place. The starkest nude picture that ever 
was painted could not be more wicked in its 
suggestiveness. ‘There is a wonderfully realistic 
atmosphere in the picture, the realiam of old 
Mabille and the Jardin. Bullier, an, stmoaphere 
that reeks with impurity, notwithstanding the 
prevailing scent of perfumers’ articles. There is 
a certain crudeness of color in the picture that 
might be taken for freshness, and there is much 
millinery and well displayed muscle, There is 
certainly life and vigor and movement and sport. 
There is nothing that can be called art in the 
highest sense, except the black art of making 
wickedness fascinating. 

Perhaps the most striking pictures in the 
French exhibit are those of Manet. His portrait 
of Taure as Hamlet hangs conspicuously—a 
gloomy picture of the actor, but not a good 
conception of the Melancholy Dane. But there 
is great strength of purpose in the picture, 
assurance on this artist’s part of what he wants 
todo, and a straightforward accomplishment of 
his work. The “Entombment,” by the same 
artist, revels in atmimic horror of death. It makes 
one shudder, not weep. It affects the nerves, 
not the emotions. It suggests the destructive 
spirit of the tombs, and not the angel messenger 
that leads mortals through the restful grave to 
the glory of the resurrection, 

One never tires of Courbet’s work; and there 
are two interesting examples of his work in this 
exhibition. One, ‘‘A Wreck in the Snow,” is a 
tour de force in the matter of handling—the 
color evidently having been plastered on and 
smoothed with a palette knife, never mind how, 
there it is, admirably expressive of a wide 
stretch of shrouded fields and dark night clouds 
coming up that are ominous of death, Here in 
the heart of this wintry desert, with succor 
nowhere to be found, a team has become 
wrecked. The ‘‘ Riderless Horse,” another pic- 
ture by the same great artist, is full of motion 
and in strong contrast with the repose of forest 
shades, 

We have in this exhibition Henri Lévy’s 
“Christ in the Tomb”—a Salon picture in 1878, 
when there was much discussion as to its merite. 
The verdict then was, as it must be now, that it 
is wonderfully good in parts, and very bad as a 
whole. There are two large landscapes by 
Héreau, both of which are full of tender sen- 
timent and good technical knowledge, Ville- 
fray sends a strong cattle piece, one of the best 
examples of his art. Huguet’s Algerian land- 
scapes glow with warm color, and one finds the 
light in every corner. Monet has some pictures 
that justify the feeling that there is but a narrow 
line—perhaps only an imaginary line—between 
madness and the genius of the French impress- 
ionists, There are in the exhibitionfa number of 
pictures by a group of French artists, not yet 
widely known to fame, but who are doing 
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to Americans that the French school of art is not 
confined to a little coterie of men, who have sold 
more or less excellent pictures to rich Americans 
and at high prices. Vernier, Boudin and Lépine 
may be named as belonging to this class. These 
men areall clever; no less clever because they 
have not yet become the fashion. 


Sanitary, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND HEALTH. 


Tue meeting of the American Social Science 
Association, recently held at Saratoga, has fur- 
nished us with important contributions to the 
various departments it represents. Itis a part 
of the capacity of Mr. Sanborn, its able secretary, 
to select and summon to his aid many who are 
authorities upon the subjects upon which they 
write or speak. No one, for instance, could lis- 
ten to the scholarly and philosophic paper of 
Dr. W. 8, Harris, of Concord, or to the paper of 
Prof. Adams, of Baltimore,on new methods of 
study in history, without recognizing that such 
men study deeply and accurately their themes, 
and present views eminently worthy of a hear- 
ing. Although Judge Wayland devoted his 
paper to exceptions to capital punishment, it is 
well to know the best that strong men can say 
against the death penalty. But as this column 
is devoted especially to sanitary matters we draw 
special attention to the great value of some of 
the papers under this division. Prof. Sargent, 
of Cambridge, has rapidly come forward as a 
teacher and thinker upon physical training. 
He appropriately took as his subject “ Physical 
Training in Homes and Training Schools.” 
Some early circumstances led him to a practical 
acquaintance with sports. Training, both phys- 
ical, mental and professional, has fitted him for 
efficient service in this department. His paper 
wisely discussed the relations of athletics, of 
gymnastics, of calisthenics, andof the various 
methods used in each of these exercises. The 
impossibility of a full combination at the same 
school day or period of mental and physical 
training was emphasized. Also that much of 
what is called physical training may be mental 
strain, and so not recreation. The various exer- 
cises, such as the “Turner” and the “‘ Turnhalle” 
of the Germans, the games of the Scotch and 
English, and the light gymnastics of the French 
were discussed. Itis evident that there is great 
room for progress in this science and art. But it is 
not only the muscle but the man that is to be 
cared for. Bones, joints, organs and senses are 
concerned, This field of physical study is fast 
opening to observation, and as it must become a 
branch of education, needs the exactest analysis 
and method for teaching. 

The paper of Mr. Waring was a skillful resumé 
of “ Plumbing and Drainage, as Connected with 
House Construction.” It had no hobbies or sys- 
tems ; but in a terse and effective way told as to 
the chief points to be insisted upon. The word 
flush” means a great eal, and water in vol- 
ume, instead of by driblets, is the great desidera- 
tum for inside pipes. He insisted that both 
tubes and basins and water closets should not 
be provided over the whole house, but so located 
on one of the floors as to give the best advantage 
for airing and carriage. In order to secure full 
ventilation, he would have the roof opening to 
the soil-pipe expanded, and no trap along the 
course of the pipe, so that air sucked in or let in 
below could have free flow through the entire 
length of the pipe. We regard this flushing of 
pipes by air as only second in importance to the 
flush by water. On the old plan traps in the 
main line were so frequent as greatly to inter- 
fere with this. Where we have none, except at 
the exit from the house, we erect a ventil- 
ating shaft. We would not have a trap here if 
we could insure perfect flushing and ventilation 
of the street sewer. We think the author is 
right, too, in claiming that all traps to: the vari- 
ous side fixtures that empty into the soil-pipe 
should be ao situated and constructed as to be 
seen, or admit of ocular inspection. Thus we can 
know whether a water seal is ever broken by 
syphonage or other means, This is far more practi- 
cable than is generally supposed. As to the preven- 
tion of empty traps or water seals by a vent at 
the crown, Mr. Waring is skeptical. It is certain 
that it is very desirable to avoidthis extra ex- 
pense. If this can be done by an ocular location 
of the traps, so much the better. The paper 
recognizes the progress of doctrine and of art 
in this great department of sanitary appliance. 

The paper of Dr. Crothers on “‘Inebriety” gave 
rise toa sharp debate. Both his skill and expe- 
rience enabled him to strongly present the view 
of inebriety as a disease. He regarded it as an 
insanity more than an immorality. He pushed 
to the extreme the view that it was a matter for 
preventive treatment. While not claiming that 
this loss of control made the victim wholly irre- 
sponsible, he pressed the material view to a de- 
gree that was strongly criticised by Rev. Dr. 
Wayland, of Philadelphia, and others. 

The paper of Mrs. Lucy Hall, M.D., the phy- 
sician of the Women’s Prison, at Sherborn, Mass., 
was very valuable, because it was a close analysis 
of the causes of inebriety in women as associ- 
ated with crime. It showed that they fall be- 








fore the same kind of associations that ruin men. 
Evil company leads to occasional drink, and this 
to loss of reputation and self-respect. Beer 
oftener than strong drink is the power to mis- 
lead. The helplessness of the female dipsoma- 
nias is beyond that of men, while the hope of 
reforming the mildest cases of inebriety is bet- 
ter. 

A paper by Dr. Channing discussed the causes 
of insanity with his usual ability. The depart- 
ment was fitly concluded with an address on 
“Public Parks,” by Donald G. Mitchell, who, as we 
all know, is well able, both from an esthetic and 
sanitary standpoint, to deal with such a subject. 
The attendance at this session was unusually 
good, There has been some real addition made 
to the stock of social lore. There is yet room for 
improvement in practice. 


Biblical Research. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS ACCORD- 
ING TO THE BIBLE. 


BY HENRY GERSONI. 








From the earliest time of Jewish record the 
animal, as helping man to perform his labor or 
providing part of his food and raiment, was to 
be considered, so to say, with the regard due to 
a compunion in life, and to be protected, The 
animal creation received from the Creator the 
same blessing as man did (Gen. i, 22), with the 
only difference that the latter was appointed its 
ruler and master. (Ibid, v. 23.) Vegetables are in- 
dicated as means of sustenance to man and beast 
alike. (Ibid, vs. 29, 30.) From this it appears that 
originally the flesh of animals was not allowed 
to be eaten, and a special permission to Noah 
(Gen. ix, 3) was required for that purpose, At 
the destruction of animal life by the Flood, the 
author of the narrative took good care to intim- 
ate that ‘all flesh had corrupted his way ” (ibid, 
vs. 4, 12)in order to account for the drowning 
of the animals, So, also, was Noah commanded 
to save specimens of all living beings in his Ark, 
“to cause them to live with thee.” (Ibid, v. 4, 
19.) And when the judgment of the corrupt was 
executed ‘‘ Elohim remembered Noah and all the 
beasts and all the cattle that were with him in the 
Ark.” (1bid, viii, 1.) Permission was then granted 
to Noah and his descendants to eat of the flesh of 
animals, but with the special modification that 
“flesh in its life (i. e., while there is life in it), 
its blood thou shalt not eat.” (Ibid, ix, 4.) This is 
but a measure of preventing the cruelty to ani- 
mals which is common among many savage tribes 
who cut out pieces of flesh from living cattle, 

Kindness to domestic animals is one of the 
principal characteristics of the story of Eliezer, 
the servant of Abraham, as he went to procure 
a wife for his master’s son. The maiden which 
Providence has chosen as helpmate for Isaac 
must offer to draw water also for the camels, 
when he would request her to give him a drink. 
(Ibid, xxiv, 14.) The narrator of this story em- 
phasizes the subject of kindness toward animals. 
He describes how cheerfully Rebecca has complied 
with this virtue; how, on Eliezer’s inquiry 
whether he could find lodgings in her father’s 
house, she answered that there was ‘‘enough of 
provender and of hay” in the house as well as a 
place where to spend the night. (Ibid, xxiv, 25.) 
Upon the evidence of such thoughtful kind- 
ness toward animals on the part of the 
maiden, the trusty servant blesses the Lord; 
for he is convinced that, by virtue of this 
kindness, she is worthy of becoming his 
master’s wife. The narrative proceeds de- 
scribing how Eliezer took care to lodge his 
camels well before he looked for his own com- 
fort, and how in pleading his case before Beth- 
uel’s household he narrated all the circumstances 
by which he had sought and found the kindly vir- 
tues in the maiden. The whole story is told with 
an artistical finish. Rebecca speaks with the 
abruptness of a young, bashful maiden. Eliezer 
talks to her with the curtness of a surprised and 
respectful stranger, and to her parents with the 
elaborate clearness of a man who knows his 
duty and position. Kindness to animals is a 
powerful motive principle of the whole story. 

The sheperd Jacob, who seems to have been an 
expert in his profession (Gen. xxix, 7 and the fol- 
lowing chapters) pleads as an excuse for not 
following his brother: ‘‘The children are ten- 
der, and the young (or pregnant) flocks* are 
upon me, and if man should overdrive them one 
day {all the flock will die.” (Ibid, xxxiii, 13.) 
Thus his experience with cattle has made the 
Patriarch tender to and careful of them. 

When Moses announced to Pharaoh the 
plague of a hail storm he recommended him par- 
ticularly to gather in all the flocks from the field 
lest they suffer from the coming calamity. (Ex. 


* With reference to the expression “upon me,” in 
this verse, Izhaki (Rashi), quoting from the Midrash, 
explains: “The duty lies upon me to lead them 
slowly.” Ibn Ezra commentates: “The duty is 
upon me to guard them that they should not get hurt.” 
Kimchi and the other comments agree as regards 
the duty of taking care of the animals, implied by 
the words of the patriarch. The latter part of this pas- 
sage is given here according to the A. V., which agrees 
with Ibn Ezra, but not with the other commen- 
taries. 





ix, 19, 20.) The Israelites suffering want of water 
at Marah, were as much grieved on account ef 
their cattle as for themselves and their children, 
parching with thirst. (Ibid, xvii, 3.) When Mount 
Sinai was to tremble and quake at the proclama- 
tion of the Law, and the Israelites were warned 
not to approach it, they were strictly ordered not 
to alloy any cattle come near unto the dangerous 
spot. It seems clear to us that the evil con- 
sequences of transgressing this command and 
not the punishment to be inflicted by men for 
this transgression is here spoken about. Onke- 
los, the Septuagint and the Syriac (Peshito) ver- 
sions admit of this explanation. ‘No hand shall 
touch it (the mountain) lest he be stoned or 
thrown ; beast or man shall not live.” (Ibid, 
xix, 13.) 

No matter as to the authorship of these 
narratives, and whether they contained 
racial traditions or other popular stories 
adapted to the spiritof the Jewish race, 
they express unmistakably the sentiments 
of kindness to the brute creation. The acceptance 
of these records as the history of the origin of 
the Jewish race proves the existence of such 
kindly sentiments in the nature of the Jews from 
the earliest times. 

Whether it was that the primitive Israelites 
were a pastoral people and had learned to regard 
their cattle as beings. whose sufferings touched 
their hearts and whose comfort redounded to 
their profit, or for any other reason, kindness 
toward animals was not only expressed in their 
legends, but even enjoined in their legislation. 

The fourth commandment of the Decalogue, 
ordering one day out of seven to be regarded as 
a day of rest, includes cattle in the enjoyment of 
the Sabbath rest, As though the mere men- 
tion of “‘ thy cattle,” in Ex. xx, 10, were not suffi- 
cient for tlte full extent of this command, 
‘thine ox, thine ass and all thy cattle” is empha- 
sized in Deuteronomy v, 14 and in other places 
where the Sabbath law is referred to, to stretch 
this command to its utmost force and limit. The 
commandment “When thou wilt see the ass 
of thine enemy lying down under his burden, 
wilt thou refrain from helping him? Thou 
shalt help him!” (Ex. xxiii, 5) was dictated by a 
charitable sentiment toward animals. (See 
Rashi, Ibn Ezra in loco and Baba Meziah Babli, 
fol. 32.) So also was the command “Thou 
shalt not boil a kid in the milk of its mother” 
(Ex. xxiii, 19, et al.) dictated by the same senti- 
ment. “If acalf or alamb or a kid will be 
born, it shall remain sevea days with its 
mother.” (Lev. xxii, 27.) In this e nd we 





eminently successfal teacher ; and by the accura- 
cy and variety of his attainments, as avell as by the 
ardor with which he devoted himself to whatever 
duties were laid on him, he was specialy useful 
asacollege professor in other departments of 
instruction than those to which the chair he held 
distinctively assigned him. He always stood ready 
to undertake any special work which the needs 
of the college seemed to require; and by his 
high character and devotion to his work he won 
for himself both the confidence and esteem of 
his colleagues, and the respect and affection of his 
pupils. 

While referring to what, in his opinion, has come 
to be a necessity—i.e.,the distribution of the duties 
of the department of the Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature which, under the present 
arrangement are very onerous upon the occu- 
pant of that chair, President Robinson takes 
occasion to speak of the estimate which he 
places upon rhetorical studies. The somewhat 
lengthy extract we make will well repay perusal. 
One especially who believes that so eminent a 
scholar as Hon. C. F. Adams, Jr., places the 
study of classics too low in the scale of a college 
curriculum, will be gratified to know that so 
distinguished an educator as Dr. Robinson does 
not indorse his views. The President of Brown 
University says: 

“Of nothing am I more thoroughly convinced than 


that the most radical defect to-day in our American col- 


leges is a want of due attention to rhetorical studies, 
understanding by these studies not only practice 
in the arts of composition and of speech, the patient 
acquisition of power to think justly, and to express 
one’s thoughts accurately, but also the acquisition 
of that correctness of literary taste, that knowledge 
of English literature and that appreciation of its 
riches, without which facility and skill in the use of 
our tongue are never attainable, The number of 
men annuilly graduating from our colleges with 
very creditable attainments as to both extent and 
accuracy of knowledge, but showing a lamentable 
incapacity for systematic thinking, and for clear, for- 
cible and correct, not to say elegant expression of 
their thoughts, is one of the standing reproaches to 
our American education. The only remedy appears 
to be in a more thorough and continuous training 
im those studies which are known as rhetorical, and 
which consist in an incessant critical study and 
practice of the English tongue. Years and years of 
closest study are given to other tongues, both an- 
cient and modern, tongues which only a fraction of 
educated men are expected to use in after life, while 
only incidental] and comparatively superficial atten- 
tion is given to that mother tongue which all are com- 
pelled to use in speech or in writtng every day of their 
lives, and on a skillful use of which, with many, 





have the maternal instinct respected in animals 
even in the case where sacrificial ceremonies are 
concerned. In the Sabbath year the produce of 
the field shall be free to the cattle and the beast 
of the field as well as to man. (bid xxv, 6, 7.) 
Thus the animals are to enjoy free pasture at the 
time devoted to the enjoyment of freedom by man. 

The wording of the command: “Thou shalt 
not see thy brother’s ox or his sheep pushed 
about (D°M73) and hide thyself from them” 
(Deut. xxii, 1) shows that it was dictated as much 
with a view of kindliness toward the roofless ani- 
mal as for the provision that one man should 
protect the property of another. “Ifa bird’s 
nestchance to be before thee in the way, in any 
tree or on the ground, with young ones or eggs 
in it, and the mother sitting upon the young or 
upon the eggs, thou shalt not take the mother 
with the young,” etc. (Jbid. vs. 6,7). This was 
surely dictated by a charitable sentiment toward 
the maternal instinct of the bird. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not plow with an ox and an ass together” (ibid, 
v. 10) is likewise a charitable consideration of 
the animals whose strength and power of endur- 
ance are not equal, and of whom the weaker 
must sufferif put to an equal task with the 
stronger. ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when 
he treadeth out the corn” (ibid xxv, 4) is a 
most humane command not to prevent an animal 
enjoying the food before him, and on the pro- 
duction of which he was made to work. To this 
category of sacred legislation may be added the 
prohibition of crossing breeds, and similar in- 
junctions, but I confine myself to quoting only 
those passages whose bearing on kindliness 
toward animals is unmistakable, 


School und College. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


BY J. ©. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 





Arthe annual meeting of the corporation of 
Brown University, held in Providence, Septem- 
ber 5th, the president presented his annual re~ 
port in print. In this report are discussed some 
matters of more than local interest. Without 
attempting to give an abstract of the whole report, 
which occupies nearly twenty pages of a good- 
sized pamphlet, we select such topics as it may be 
supposed will arrest the attention of all lovers of 
good learning who read Tux INDEPENDENT. 

During the past academic year, the faculty of 
the University has lost one of the ablest and most 
widely-known of its professors, Professor 8. 8. 
Greene, LL.D. President Robinson says that 
“the duties of every office held by him were per- 
formed with a degree of intelligence and efficien- 
cy that made him a marked man. He wae a pre- 











depend, to no small degree, their success or failure 
in life, And in saying this, it is not forgotten that 
for the enlargement of one’s knowledge of English 
words and for the cultivation of that nice discrim- 
ination between synonymes which only the most care- 
ful study of language can impart—a discrimination 
which shows itself as one of the striking character- 
istics of the classics of every people—nothing has 
yet been discovered or is ever likely to be discovered 
that can take the place of the critical study of the 
classical literatures of the Greeks and Romans. But 
the fact cannot be disguised that many an excellent 
Latin and Greek scholar writes wretched English, 
while admirable English is written by many who 
know neither Latin nor Greek. What our colleges 
most need is not neglect of the classics of the an- 
cients, but more attention to the classics of our own 
tongue ; an attention that shall consist not merely 
in a study of its best authors, but of that unremitted 
and critical practice without which, in literature as 
in everything else, no high degree of excellence is 
ever attained.” 


Another most important topic, which Presi- 
dent Robinson discusses, and one which more 
than any other which relates to the interna 
management of all our higher seats of learning 
1s now engaging the attention of college facul- 
ties and corporations, is the subject of athletic 
sports. THE INDEPENDENT quoted, two weeks 
ago, from this portion of President Robinson's 
report, in which he says: ‘ 

“Tt is to be hoped that the‘ Association of Col- 
leges in New England,’ may unite on some common 
action for the regulation of what threatens to be- 
come a serious evil. Athletic sports are admirable 
when engaged in as a means of health and physical 
vigor, but when pursued for their own sake, or as a 
preparation for intercollegiate contests to which 
college duties are to be subordinated, the result can- 
nat fail to be mischievous,” 

Another question of very grave import is dis- 
cussed by President Robinson. Not far from @ 
year since it was announced that the late Geo. F. 
Wilson, a gentleman residing in East Providence, 
had left to Brown University, by will, a bequest 
of $100,000 for the purpose “of endowing & 
professorship, or erecting a building for use in 
connection with said University, as to my 
trustees shall seem most desirable.” Some time 
previous to his death, Mr. Wilson, in conversa 
tion with President Robinson, stated definitely 
what his wishes were. ‘‘He expressed a strong 
desire,” says Dr. Robinson, “to contribute to 
the cultivation of a knowledge of science, and 
especially to a knowledge of science as applied to 
the industrial arts.” The point which the report 
discusses is whether the one hundred thousand 
dollars shall be appropriated to the erection of & 
physical laboratory, or to the endowment of 
professorship. Says Dr. Robinson: 

“Much is now written and spoken of the need of 
men and not of buildings, as. being the one most 
pressing want of our American colleges, It is more 
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than intimated that the proportion of able men to 
the whole number of college graduates has not kept 
pace with the multiplication of buildings and of im- 
proved appliances for physical investigation in our 
colleges ; but that, on the contrary, this proportion 
has gradually diminished til! it is manifestly less 
than it was a half-century ago. Supposing this 
diminished proportion to be a fact, though there 18 
no sufficient reason for believing that it is so, there 
is yet no evidence that, being so, it has any connec- 
tion whatever either with college buildings 
or with college faculties. There is not a particle of 
evidence that the gentlemen now composing the col- 
lege faculties of our country are, as a whole, in- 
ferior to those of the first half of this century. Pos- 
sibly the concentration of mind on the fewer studies 
of fifty years ago may have developed greater 
strength and vigor of intellect at the bar and in the 
pulpit than the multiplied studies of the colleges are 
now doing; but it may also be that the multiplica- 
tion of the sciences, and the study of these, have 
opened walks of life into which some of the strong 
intellects are now drawn that once found their way 
to the pulpit and the bar. But one thing is certain, 
and that is, that no man competent to teach will be 
content to teach in any department of knowledge 
without haying at his command such appliances as 
are requisite for making the subject of his iustruc- 
tions both intelligible and profitable to his pupils. 
In teaching a language one may need only a bare 
room and a book. In teaching pure mathematics, a 
room with blackboards may suffice; or in teaching 
rhetoric, or logic, or metaphysics, or ethics, one may 
ask only for space enough for his pupils to gather 
around him, But in teaching the physical sciences, 
as well as in giving instruction on the applications of 
the sciences, both pure and natural, to the useful 
arts, there must be not only laboratories in which to 
experiment and investigate, but also lecture-rooms 
in which the subjects of instruction can be brought 
in practical illustrations directly before the eyes of 
the students. The university that at this age of the 
world tails to provide itself with the means for prac- 
tical instruction in the several departments of 
science, pure, natural and applied, is not alive to 
what is rightfully expected of it, and need not be 
surprised to find itself neglected by those who are 
seeking to secure to themselves the fullest possible 
preparation for the age in which they are to live.” 


Science. 
VESTIGES OF GLACIAL MAN IN 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 


Tue above is the title of a valuable paper read 
at the Minneapolis mecting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, by 
Miss F. E. Babbitt. Prof. N. H. Winchell, State 
Geologist of Minnesota, in his report for 1877, 
mentions the occurrence of supposed pulsolithic 
implements upon the surface of a terrace at 
Little Falls, Morrison County, the objects being 
rudely chipped fragments of quartz, some of 
them, perhaps, in a finished condition. Miss 
Babbitt has explored the locality quite thor- 
oughly. The newest and lowest formation is 
the meadow, still subject to overtliow in excep- 
tionally high waters. East of it is a terrace 
about twenty-five feet above the Mississippi, up- 
on whose surface were found the fragments de- 
scribed by Prof, Winchell. Excavations re- 
vealed the presence of a layer, from ten inches 
to two feet thick, largely composed of artificially 
chipped quartzes about twelve feet below the 
horizon where they had been found before. The 
contents were commonly closely compacted, so 
that one might extract hundreds of fragments 
from an area of less than a square yard. 

The quarz bed, so far as examined, rested up- 
on a few inches of sandy soil, which passed 
downward into a coarse, water-worn gravel, im- 
mediately overlying till Above the quartz 
chips, stratified gravel and sand extend up to 
the surface of the terrace. The pebbles of the 
gravel lying directly on the quartz-bearing 
stratum, were small and well sounded, and were 
noticeably less angular than those of the gravel 
below. The stratum of quartz chips lay at a 
level some 12 or 15 feet lower than the plane of 
the terrace-top, 

These observations show that the quartz chips 
were spread originally upon an ancient surface 
that has been since covered deeply by the modi- 
fied drifts which form the terrace. 

Some of the quartz chips in the stratum have 
been distinctly arranged upon the floor of de- 
posit in little, rudely assorted heaps or groups of 
objects of particular types. Miss Babbitt says: 

“Among these appeared a group of specimens, 
numbering a dozen or more, which belonged to a 
type unknown to me at the time. ‘The most faished 
impiements of tais shape have delicate, fragile 
edges, formed by asingle thin leaf of the quartz 
prolonged beyond the mass of the object in a series 
of irregular minute notches. Further exploration of 
the site, continued up to the present time, has, so far 
as observed, failed to unearth asingle specimen of 
the same class elsewhere. Whether we assume 
these small articles to be natura) productions or ar- 
tilicial, or whether, again, we hold them to be nat- 
ura] forms more or leas modified by the hand of man, 
there is no escaping the conviction that the group- 
ing together of these and other like objects is wholly 
the work of intention. Previous to the discovery 
here narrated, I had several times chanced upon 
bunches of specimens of a common figure lying in 
separate groups inthe sand at the edge of the 
stratum, apparentiy just washed out of it, Similar 
assortments of specimens, havinga common form, 
have been brought to light in many portions of the 
stratum. Indeed, wherever I unearthed any indi- 





vidual object of comparatively large size, it was 
very often, though by no means invariably, found to 
be associated closely with others of a kindred type. 
Ihave exhumed fromthis place groups of ax-like 
quartzes, of rasping stones, of broken implements, 
of long prong-shaped objects perhaps utilized by 
primitive man as weapons, and of other rudely- 
fashioned pieces. There were also quartz fragments 
of several forms, which were scattered through the 
whole deposit, such as hammer-stones of different 
shapes, sharp pieces adaptable as cutting blades, and 
@ great many sharp and long splinters. 

“These quartzes include many distinct varieties of 
the mineral], showing marked differences of opaque- 
ness, color, hardness, manner of fracture and ad- 
mixture of foreign matter. The greater part of 
them were apparently taken from the quartz-bearing 
slate in the vicinity. The mode of occurrence of the 
more unusual specimens is noteworthy, and leads to 
the inference that they may have been fashioned 
from drift bowlders, numbers of them, indeed, 
having been evidently formed of water-worn pebbles. 
Objects shaped from some special variety of quartz 
not infrequently present themselves in loose groups, 
varying in number from two or three to a dozen 
pieces. Thus a single specimen of a tinted, mot- 
tled or otherwise distinguishable quality, has quite 
commonly been found associated with a few others 
of the same kind of quartz, When one of these is of 
comparatively large size, the remaining objects are, 
in many cases, proportionally small, as if they were 
chips from the largest.” 

The specimens were submitted to H. W. 
Haynes, of Boston,a competent archwlogist, who 
says : 

“Some of them I believe to be implements. Many 
are only chips struck off in shaping implements, and 
refuse pieces left from such work ; many are natural 
forms, and one or two rolled pebbles, I think that 
such objects as appear to be implements among 
your collection were managed by being held in the 
hand, and that early man had not advanced far 
enough to devise handles for his first rude imple- 
ments. The masses of quartz were fitted for use by 
having most of their projections battered off by an- 
other stone; and if anything was required to soften 
the effect of the edges of stone upon the hand, it 
was a mass of moss or leaves, or such object. I 
trace clearly upon your implements such a prepara- 
tion of them for holding them in the hand. Many 
of yours bear evident marks of use, in tne worn 
condition of portions of their edges or of their 
points. Just what primitive man used his rude tools 
for I do not think civilized man can answer pre- 
cisely ; and I think it isidle to attempt to make such 
nice distinctions about different tools and their rela- 
tive uses. When I Jook over the whole collection 
that I have made from different localities in New 
England of rude stone objects, mostly found at 
some depth below the surface, and compare their 
general appearance with that of my collection of 
Indian objects, I see plainly a great difference. Ap- 
plying the same test to your quartzes, I see that they 
belong, as a whole, to the older class, That you 
have discovered a workshop of early man there is 
no doubt.” 





: e4e 
L evsonalities, 

Ir is said that M. Paul Bert was very 
anxious that the life of the Comte de Chambord 
might be prolonged, and that this is the way he 
endeavored to assist ina cure. It seems that 
M. Bert is a distinguished chemist, and has great 
faith in a medicine—a certain kind of pills—of 
his own invention. The use of these in the 
Comte’s illness he strongly urged upon Dr, 
Bourgeois, the Royahst Deputy. ‘I would,” 
said M. Bert, ‘‘ have sent a box myself to M. le 
Comte, for whom, though I am an ardent Repub- 
lican, I have a profound respect ; but if he were 
to die after having tried the remedy I should in- 
fallibly be accused of having poisoned him. 
But here,” he added, ‘is the address of the 
chemist who inakes up my preparation. Give no 
name, and choose a box for yourself. If out of 
the two or three thousand boxes of the prepara- 
tion in his shop you should light on a poisoned 
one you must be a very unlucky man.” Dr. 
Bourgeois thanked him, and probably acted upon 
his advice ; for a few days later the Comte began 
taking medicine sent to him from Paris. 





...-Bitting Bull, who has lung disease, and 
fears that he may not live long, said to a corre- 
spondent of the 8t Louis Republican: ‘I don’t 
know how to :peak to the white people. We 
were once enemies, but now are friends. I 
was notin the fight with Ouster, being in my 
camp over the hill; but I commanded the tribe 
with my chiefs. [I do not know who killed Cus- 
ter, nor do any of my braves, because we knew 
that he wore long hair We afterward learned 
of his death, and that a few days before the 
battle he cut off his hair. One of my men got 
his buckskin coat; but the brave has since died 
and been buried in it. This is all I know about 
the battle.” 


...-[t is said that the Prince of Montenegro, 
who some time ago closed all the cafés and 
drinking shops in his dominion, regarding them 
as schools of effeminacy, extravagance and 
corruption, and abolished all titles, so that while 
formerly every other man in Montenegro was an 
“Excellency,” now even the Ministers have to be 
content with plain “‘ Mr,,” has recently issued an 
interdict againat all ‘luxurious wearing apparel,” 
including cravats, gloves, walking sticks, parasols 
and umbrellas. 


.-..Wagner’s wife still lives in seclusion, and 
refuses to see visitors. The place where Wagner 





used to entertain . his, friends has the ap- 
pearance of being closed, though the composer’s 
grave in the garden close by is still frequented 
by the public. Will his grave, hke Mendels- 
sohn’s,in Berlin, ever become so neglected that 
guide-books shall fail to record and hote) por- 
ters to know its whereabouts? 


....The widow of the late President Polk re- 
cently celebrated her eightieth birthday, and 
many citizens of Nashville, Tenn., availed them- 
selves of the cpportunity to call upon and con- 
gratulate her. She entertained all who called, 
notwithstanding the natural feebleness of her 
advanced years. 


.... Osceola, the great Seminole chieftain, does 
not lie ina neglected grave in Fort Moultrie’s 
ruins, as some have supposed. His bones were 
long since removed to a Charleston cemetery, 
anda monument rises over them, while only the 
tombstone remains in the fort. 


....Robert E. Lee, youngest son of the late 
Confederate general, says that a distaste for 
politics led him to decline recently a Democratic 
nomination for the Legislature of Virginia. 


.... Professor Schilling took his own daughter 
as model for the great statue of Germania, 
erected on the east bank of the River Rhine, and 
soon to be unveiled by the Emperor. 


...-The Crown Prince of Servia begins his 
military life as a private. 


Pebbles. 


....A sherry cobbler will never mend your old 
shoes, 





....The women who do fancy work don’t 
fancy work. 


....The bootblack shines while he works, but 
the lazy man whines while he shirks, 


...““Good-bye” in the telophone reminds 
one of Autumn ; it is the “ yell o’ leave.” 


....Some one who believes that “ brevity is 
the soul of wit” writes: ‘“‘ Don’t eat cucumbers. 
They'll W up.” 


....Mr. Cobb recently married Mias Webb ; he 
knew that they were intended for each other as 
soon as he spider. 


....Some restaurant keepers have solved the 
problem of making first-rate coffee from second- 
rate beans. And it is a “solution.” 


...‘* What do you mean, you rascal, by spill- 
ing my coffee all overme?” shouted an enraged 
passenger. ‘Never mind, sir!” protested the 
waiter : ‘I'll get you some more, sir.” 


...-Evenin the making of a will, these little 
peculiarities will occasionally present them- 
selves: **I give and bequeath to my beloved 
wife Bridget the whole of my property without 
reserve ; and to my eldest son, Patrick, one-half 
of the remainder ; and to Dennis, my youngest 
son, the rest. If anything is left it may go, to- 
gether with the old cart without wheels, to my 
sincere and _ affectionate friend, Terence 
McVarthy, in sweet [reland.” 


....Mr. Stupid, who was hurrying to get in out 
of a shower, tried to push his umbrella through 
adoorway. One of the doors was open; but the 
opening was too narrow to admit the umbrella. 
Mr. Lackwit, saying, ‘‘ Wait a moment, Friend 
Stupid, open the other door,” thus entrance 
was effected. Then they talk for several minutes. 
By and by Mr. Stupid exclaimed: ‘‘ What a dolt 
Iam, If I had closed my umbrella, I could have 
entered the door as it was!” ‘* That’s so!” re- 
marked Mr. Lackwit. ‘Come to think of it, I 
see you could. Well, well; not a day passes that 
we do not learn something new.” 


....A very slight error of fact or practice will 
sometimes result in a serious mistake. This was 
recently illustrated in a school in this city, where 
a pupil who had been impressed with the force 
and value of double letters, such as ‘‘ double o” 
in “fool,” “double e” in “heel,” etc., was 
called upon to read that touching poem exhorta- 
tory to early rising, beginning : 

“Up, up, Lucy ! The sun is in the sky!” 


Surprise, which soon gave way to hilarity, was 
occasioned when the pupil read the line: 
“Double up, Lucy! The sun is in the sky!” 
thus giving ita significance by no means con- 
templated by the poet. 


.. Lknow a woman wondrous fair— 
A model woman she— 
Who never runs ber neighbors down 
When she goes out to tea, 


She never gossips after church 
Of dresses or of hats; 

She never meets the sewing school 
And joins them in their spats. 


She never beats a salesman down, 
Nor asks for pretty plaques; 

She never asks the thousand things 
Which do his patience tax. 


These statements may seem very strange — 
At least they may to some, 
But just remember this, my friends— 
‘The woman's deaf and dumb. 
; —A Wisely Anonymous Man. 


Ministerial: Register 


BURR, Jou E., died recently on a train $n the 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

CHRISTOPHERSON, RB., settles over First Dan- 

ish ch., Chicago, Ill. 

COOPER, Henry C., died in Steubenville; O., 
aged 33. 

GOOKIN, Frep W., ord. in West Pawlet, Vt. 

GRANT, D. B., ord. at McGrawyville, N. Y. 


GRIFFITH, J. H., D. D., Fifth Street ch., Troy 
N. Y., resigns. 


GRISWOLD, 8. T., died in Greenfield, O. 


KITE, James M., Convoy, O., accepts call to 
McPherson, an. 


MANLY, D., accepts call to Washington, Ind. 


MILLS, E., Eastport, Me., accepts call to Friend 
ship Street * 9 Provi prate : RL 


MILLS, 8., accepts call to New London, O. 

REYNOLDS, A. E., settles in Natick, Mass, 

REED, E. D., called to Newtown, O. 

RIVENBURG, 8. W., ord. at Clifford, Penn. 

RUSSELL, T. C., closes his pastorate in Spring- 
vale, Me. 

TUSSIG, 8. C., closes his pastorate in Grove- 
port, O. 

WHITMAN, F. T., called to Brighton Avenue 
ch., Alliston, Mass, 


WOOD, W., accepts call to Pleasantville, Ind, 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDREWS, Gzorae W., Orleans, Mass., resigns. 


BARNARD, P. F., Ashburnham, accepts call to 
Wendell, Mass. 


BLENKARN, W11114M T., Osborne, accepts call 
to Gaylord and Fairview, Kan. 

OARY, Wriu1am B., Old Lyme, Ct., resigns, 

CHAMBERLAIN, L. T., Broadway ch., Nor- 
wich, Ct., dismissed. 

CLARK, F. E., Williston ch., Portland, Me., 
resigns. 

DAVIES, Jamxs, Atwood, Mich., resigns, 

DRAKE, A. J., DeSmet, invited to supply at 
Iroquois, Dak,, tilla pastor can be obtained. 

GALE, Su.uivan F., Romeo, Mich,, dismissed. 

KNIGHT, P. 8., Salem, Or., resigns. 

LEE, Samvet H., Oberlin, called to Ironton, O. 


MACY, Herpert, Hartford Seminary, agceptes 
call to Green Street ch., San Francisco, Cal. 


MOODY, Carvin B., Center Harbor, N, H., dis- 
missed. 


PRICE, Wxsuey F., Andover Seminary, will snp- 

ply one year for Second ch., Keene, N, H. 
RICHARDSON, Cyrus, inst. in Nashua, N. H. 
SINK, R. H., ord. in Redwood, Cal. 


BHAY, Joun H.,, invited to become settled pas- 
tor at Streator ch., Il. 

TAYLOR, Franx H., Guilford, Ct., dismissed. 

WILLIAMS, Joun K., West Rutland, Vt., resigns. 

WOODMANSEE, Witu14m, Lexington, Mich., 
resigns, 

WOODRUFF, Franx E., ord. in Andover, Mass, 

LUTHERAN. 

CROMER, J. M., becomes Professor in Carthage 
College, Lil. 

DETWEILER, J. 8., Louisville, Ky., becomes 
president of Carthage College, 

DIEFENDORF, C., accepts call to Berne, N. Y. 

DUNLAP, J. A., accepte call to Lucas, O, 

HALL, J. A., becomes professor in Carthage 
College, Ll. 


HARRISON, P. L., Frothburg, Md., accepts call 
to Lewistown, Tl. 7 . 


HARSH, G, E., removes from Bluffton, 0., to 
Sunbury, Penn. 


MATTHIS, F, A., removes to Republic, O. 

MILLER, ‘A. 8., accepts call to Freeport, Til. 

NIDECKER, E., accepts call to Zion's ch., Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

NYE, R. H., Arcadia, O., resigns, 

STECK, J. M., Belleville, accepts call to Wil- 
liamsport, Penn. 

WILLIAMS, J. R,, Hagerstown, Md., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ACOMB, W. 8., Goshen, called to Loveland, O. 


BEALE, Davin J., Baltimore, Md., removes to 
Johnstown, Penn. 


— James R., died recently in Elverston, 


CONWAY, D., Snow Hill, Md., resigns. 
DES ISLETS, ©. M., Ph.D., accepts professor- 
ship in Bellevue College, Neb. , 


KETCHUM, H. A,, Portsmouth, accepts call to 
Middletown, 0: 4 


LATTA, W. W., died in Philadelphia, Penn., re- 
cently, aged 73. 


MILLER, Gronae, St. Joseph, Mo., resigns, 
SMITH, G. 8., accepts call to York, Penn. 


WHITE, J. P., ord. as Evangelist by Presbytery 
of Shenango, Penn. 


WHITE, Tuzopore F., Morristown, called to 
Summit, N. J. : 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BLANCHET, C. T., of Ja mission, has 
arfived in this couniey, 


FISSE, Gzonce W. £., becomes missionary in 
Pennsylvania, 


HAIST, J. R., Streator, Iil., resigns. 


HICKCOX, W. H., died in Wakefield, Kan., 
recently. 

LYTTON, J. P., Highland Ill, called to 
Trinity ch., N ville Tema? ; 


OSBORNE, RB. H. G., Tacony, accépts call to 
¥ , Penn. 

POTTS, F. H., Davenport, Iowa, resigns. 

SNELLING, Samvzt, accepts call to Grace ch., 





TOWNSEND, 8., DeLancy, becomes asst, minis- 
’ -ter in Decatur, Il. 
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Music, 


Tue Worcester Music Festival, annually held 
under the auspices of the Worcester County 
Musical Association, will have its twenty-sixth 
recurrence with the week beginning upon the 24th 
of this month. The eight great concerts usually 
{acluded in the Festival scheme will be held, and 
the audiences at each promise to be of extra- 
ordinary size. The Festival ie now worthy of 
the first position among our enterprises of the 
kind, Admirable as was the last New York 
event of the kind, its dimensions were a handi- 
cap; and for condensed, uniform excellence 
that of Worcester has, in our opinion, no superior. 
The sopranos engaged by the Committee for 
participation in the present Worcester Festival 
include the names of Mme. Minnie Hauk, Miss 
Amy Sherwin, Mile. Isidora Martinez, Miss Em- 
ma 8. Howe (who has achieved an enviable 
reputation in Boston), and Miss Bessie Hamlin. 
The contraltos will be Miss Emily Winant, Miss 
Hope Glenn and Miss Margaret Bryant, The 
tenors announced are the Messrs, George Werren- 
rath, Jules Jordan, A. Montegriffo, A. L. King 
and W. 8. Kennedy ; and the bassi, Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney, Mr. Franz Remmertz, Mr. A. E. Stod» 
dard, Ivan Morawski, C. E. Hay and 38. B. 
Schlesinger. The Boston Symphony Society 
Orchestra will furnish the instrumental features 
of the Festival, directed, together with the full 
chorus of upward of five hundred experienced 
singers, by that veteran and accomplished leader, 
Dr. Carl Zerrahn, The Weber and the Euterpe 
Quartettes have also been secured to assist in 
the lighter program, aud Mr. Frederic Archer 
will take charge of the organ throughout 
the week. At the First Concert, upon 
Tuesday afternoon, September 25th, the 
principal aumber will be the beautiful 
‘‘Baimte Cecilia” Mass of Gounod, in which 
Mile, Martinez, Miss Bryant and the Messrs. 
Jordan and Moraweki will be the solo-quartet. 
Portions of the charming “‘ L’Allegro, Il Penseroso 
et Il Moderato” of Handel, will constitute the 
feature of the Second Concert on the evening of 
the same day. Schubert's B Minor (the “un- 
finished”) Symphony and a fine orchestral and 
vocal program is set for the Third Concert of 
Wednesday afternoon, the 26th, to be followed 
by Berliog’s ‘La Damnation de Faust,” (with 
Mile, Martinez, Mr. Jordan and Mr. Remmertz) 
in the evening. This work was so well given last 
year that ite repetition was unanimously called 
for and conceded, On Thursday afternoon the 
Fifth Concert will rely for its main attraction on 
Max Bruch’s cantata of “Fair Ellen; or the 
Relief of Lucknow.” ‘The greater portion of 
Wagner's ‘ Lohengrin" will be sung upon the 
evening of the Sixth Concert. Beethoven's 
‘Ninth Symphony " will be rendered on Friday 
afternoon, together with other especially im- 
portant orchestral and vocal features. The 
Festival will be concluded on the same evening 
with Handel's ‘ Sameon,” in which Mme. Hauk, 
Miss Winant, Mr. Werrenrath, Mr. Stoddart» 
Mr. Whitney and Mr, Kennedy will sing. It will 
be seen from theabove announcement that the aim 
of the Committee is still not the mere presenta- 
tion before their public of stars, but the availing 
th lves of competent artists, irrespective of 
the magnitude of their reputations, and all 
regard to the fundamental completeness with 
which great works are performed at their hands. 








.+..Mr, Abbey has issued his prospectus for the 
benefit of all interested practically or otherwise in 
the new Opera House, It isa prospectus which 
in portions speaks so flatteringly for itself that 
comment is needless, On the other hand, the 
fact that the repertoire will not be materially 
altered from that from which we have not 
escaped for the past few years cannot but disap- 
point many, however superbly such works are 
cast and presented. The sopranos engaged are 
Mme. Christine Nilsson, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Mme. Alwina Valleria, Mme, E. Fursch- 
Madi, Signorina Ida Corani, and Signorina Iin- 
ogene Forti. The contraltos include Mme, 
Sofia Scaichi, Mme. Zelie Trebelli, Mme. Emily 
Lablache, and Mile. Louise Lablache. The 
tenors are Italo Campanini, Roberto Stagno, 
Victor Capoul, Vincenzo Fornari, and Amadeo 
Gazzi, The baritones announced are Giuseppe 
Del Puente, Giuseppe Kaschmann, and Luigi 
Guadagnini. The basses are Franco Novara, 
Mirabella, Ludovico Contini, and Corsini, 
Names of deserters from the ranks of the rival 
impressario will be remarked in the foregoing 
list; and those of Mme. Malvina Cavalazzi, De 
Kialp, and Arment must be appended. Pon- 
ehielli’s ‘La Gioconda,” Meyerbeer’s “ Le 
Prophete,” Thomas's “ Hamlet,” and Roasini’s 
“Otello,” are mentioned upon the repertoire. 
The usual two “seasons” in the year will be 
given. The beautiful house will be opened on 
the night of October 22d, when “Fanst” will 
be sung, with the following remarkable cast, 
Vianesi conducting : 


erp eaedecbdebcacecesécecccouman Sig. Italo Campanini 
BRR cc cccccqnccscescscecseqeces . Franco Novars 
Valentino. 
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Missions. 


Tue “Fort Vellalas” are about the only 
Dravidian tribe in India which has defied suc- 
cessfully all the influences of civilization. They 
are called Fort Vellalas because they immure 
themselves within walls, and do not so much as 
allow their women a peep at the outside world. 
The ‘Port Vellalas,” of Strivaiguntam, Tinne- 
velly, have been thus shut out of the world for 
five centuries, A correspondent of one of the 
daily papers, a Hindu, describes them and their 
fort. He saya: 





“The walla are full ten feet high, with lofty por- 

tals on each side of the parallelogram; and to pre- 
vent the women peeping through the gateways, a 
short inner wall of solid masonry ruas parallel to 
the western and eastern entrances, which alone are 
kept open. The town outside, with its streets and 
pagodas, the different peoples, with their various 
pursuits, griefs and enjoyments, and the lovely river, 
are all a sealed book to these poor daughters of Eve, 
not to speak of the beauties of Nature, the varieties 
of vegetable and animal life, or of the thousand and 
one scenes and sights of this ‘wide, wide world’ 
of ours. As for the males, they have the fullest lib- 
erty to go out anywhere on business or pleasure or 
devotion, Mostof tbem are extensive landed pro- 
prietors, and might be seen at their felds superin- 
tending cultivation or keeping accounts in their 
godowns outside the western gateway; while the 
poorer sort, tne ‘nobodies,’ have no objection to 
an honest penny earned by vending snuff and sun- 
dries to the Gentile population. Moreover, full in- 
gress is allowed by long-standing custom to Brah- 
mings, barbers, Shavars, shoemakers, Pallans, ar- 
tisanus and bricklayers; the Brahmins to officiate, 
the barber to shave, the Shanar to supply vegetables 
and the shoemaker shoes, the Pallan to receive in- 
structions about cultivation, and the artisan and 
bricklayer to assist in the repair or construction of 
houses.” 
With these exceptions nobody is admitted un- 
der any pretense; and in days gone by 
marauders, who could not be kept out by force, 
were paid heavily to stay out. All menial ser- 
vice in the fort is performed by Kottans, who 
have separate quarters allotted them. No 
Kottan woman is permitted to speak to any 
male, be he Kottan or Vellala, except husband or 
brother. Another rule invariably enforced is 
that Vellalas shall not dine with neighbors, or 
even drink water except in their own houses, 
Says the correspondent: 

“T need not say after this that the Vellala’s vocab- 
ulary ia woefully deficient in terms expressive of 
the amenities of social life, and that visite and re- 
turn visits, greetings and invitations, treats and en- 
tertainments, at homes and conversaziones, are 
totally unknown to them. On religious anniver- 
saries and feative occasions, however, there is a 
great deal of eating and merry-making by the Kot- 
tans, who cook and consume the dinner themselves, 
the wherewithal for the same being supplied by the 
master of the house. RKice and curry-stuffs and 
other materials for a dinner are supplied gratis to 
every Vellala house; so the expense is al] the same 
as if each relative attended and partook of the good 
cheer. Marriage makes no alteration in the domé- 
cile of a female, as she lives all her life under the 
parental roof, and it is the husband who muat go to 
her, and not she to him.” 

The eating and merry-making on such occasions 
is left to the Kottans. In the fort are 267 souls 
in all, of whom 85 can read, 


..-»The London Times, in a recent issue, pub- 
lished the following paragraph, concerning the 
religious statistics of India: 

“Out of a grand total of 254,889,516 people there 
are 187,937,460 adherents to the various sects and 
castes of the Hindus. The number of Moham- 
medans is 50,937,450; of demon worshipers, 6,426,- 
611; of Buddhists, 8,413,000, and 1,862,684 native 
Christians, The number of Roman Catholic Chris- 
tlans was set down as 963,053, or a Jjittle over half of 
the whole. Indeed, a strict scrutiny is atated to 
have brought out the total of native Protestant 
Christians as only a little over 500,000. But this 
number shows the very satisfactory increase of 86 
per cent. in ten years, as in 1871 the total was only 
818,863. Thirty years ago the number of native 
Christians was only 102,951. In 1861 this number 
had increased by 53 per cent., and again in 1871 by 
61 per cent., 80 that there has been for some time 
back a rapid and unbroken progress,” 


....What was known a few years ago as the 
Indian Home Mission, an independent enter- 
prise by Missionaries Skrefsrud and Boerresen, 
in Santhalistan, India, is now under the care of 
the Danish Mission in India. The beginning was 
made by the Church Missionary Society, which 
is now working in the northwest of the province. 
The Scotch Church occupies the East and the 
Danish Mission the Southwest. The head- 
quarters of the latter are at Ebenezer, where 
there is a school of 140 pupils, In all there are 
eighty schools, most of which are in a flourish- 
ing state. In this mission and that in Assam are 
about 3,000 communicants, with no less than 
10,000 under instruction. A Danish count is 
actively engaged in the Assam mission. 


...-The English Wesleyan Missionary Society 
has in Europe, India, China, South and West 
Africa, and the West Indies, 462 principal sta- 
tions, 2,517 chapels and other preaching places, 
526 missionaries and assistant missionaries, 91,276 
members, with 14,489 on trial, and 108,801 schol- 
ara in day and Sunday-schools, 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Booksof the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


A GOOD BOOK ON A BAD SUBJECT.* 


Wira some abatement from her depre- 
ciating allusions to the restraining influence 
of religion and the churches Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, in her eighty pages on Wrong 
and Right Methods of Dealing with the 
Social Hvil, has said the right thing and 
said it well. 

Unfortunately the wrong methods are 
everywhere in operation, and the right 
has yet to be found, at least as far as the 
great municipalities are concerned. 

The continental system of government 
regulation has had some advocates among 
us, particularly in St. Louis, where a seri- 
ous demonstration was made in its favor 
by men whose motives could not be ques- 
tioned. 

In our view this cure would be worse than 
the disease ; and weare, for this reason, glad 
to see the facts alleged in support of it de- 
nied, and the whole argument broken up 60 
effectually as it is by Dr. Blackwell by aid 
of facts developed by the British Parliament- 
ary commission. The continental system, 
as described in Dr. Blackwell’s pages, goes 
on the general assumptions, that more or 
less promiscuous intercourse between the 
sexes isto be accepted as a necessary evil, 
and put under regulation, with no attempt 
to suppress it; thatthis practice is not to be 
regarded as a vice, but only as an evil, and 
that the effort of the state to restrain and 
regulate it is to be applied to the women 
and not to the men who take part in it. 

This being the general system, Dr. Black- 
well confronts it with an array of destruc- 
tive facts, collected from the observation 
of its results. She shows that, under its 
operation, social conscien :e is debauched, as 
it is easy to foresee it would be; the practice 
loses the character of a vice and assumes 
that of an evil; men and women are thrown 
out of respectful relations to each other, 
(what else could be expected?) the evil, 
instead of being restrained by civil regula- 
tion, is promoted, and the government 
which reaps a profit from it comes to have 
a direct interest in supporting it; the offi- 
cial conscience is corrupted by the system; 
the police become the agents of the keepers 
of the houses; they are on terms far too in- 
timate with them, act in their interest, and 
their interference with the women engaged 
in the practice does little good, as they are 
generally in accord with the keepers and 
act in their behalf; the promised good is 
not attained; there is little or no security 
against the dangers of promiscuous indul 
gence; the streets are not made safe for 
women; but wherever this system prevails 
a general presumption of approachability 
lies against every lonely, unprotected or in 
avy way exposed female; obscene literature 
and obscene manners spread under this sys- 
tem; its establishment has led to a horrible 
traffic in young girls and even in boys to sup- 
port the demand; it hasled to the formation 
of societies to furnish men with mistresses 
at fixed prices; and, finally, it tends to 
bring the female agents in the business into 
houses where they are kept as close as a 
prison, (a) the doors being locked on the 
inside and the key with the matron; (0) 
the girls’ clothes locked up and others fur- 
nished which prevent them appearing 
in the street without permission; (c) a 
heavy debt being run up against them; and 
(d) they being menaced with the exposure of 
minor illegalities which may generally be 
discovered or invented and magnified into 
the means of holding them in constant ter- 
ror of the law; (e)and finally the weekly 
inspection completes their slavery making 
it nearly impossible for those who have 
once fallen into the licensed brothels and 
under police supervision to escape. 

Another vile consequence of this system 
is the appearance in London and Paris of a 
class of souteneurs, or ‘ bullies,” ruffians 
hired by these wretched women to afford 
them some support in the “‘social chaos 
where they live.” It is not incredible that 


* Wrone anp Rigut Metuops or DEALING WITH 
Socrar Evi1, as SHOWN BY ENGLISH PARLIAMENTARY 
Evrpence. By Dr. ELizapeTH BLACKWELL. A. Bren- 
tano & Co. 12 mo, pp. 8. 














these “ bullies ” may be found in New York. 
They have made great trouble in Paris and 
in London, and are the legaey of the licensed 
immorality of Paris to the rest of the 
world. They follow the women who have 
been wrecked there and cast off by the 
inspectors into new fields where an easier 
system and a general “let alone” policy 
promise them a better chance. 

The conclusion from all these facts is 
rightly stated by Dr. Blackwell: ‘‘ Male lust 
must berestrained, in orderto check female 
obscenity.” There is no escape from this 
conclusion. Nothing can be expected but 
growing licentiousness where the moral 
sense of women and of menis corrupted by 
laws which raise female prostitution to an 
accepted and regulated trade and attempt 
to control it by more and more stringent 
regulations for women. 

There is no doubt that we in this country 
have suffered as Great Britain bas from the 
opportunities offered by our easy ‘‘let 
alone” system. The worn-out and dis- 
carded ruffians and wrecks of Paris and 
Brussels have come here. It is not worth. 
while to describe the condition of New 
York. Bad asitis it has not yet become 
as bad as Glasgow was under a very simi- 
lar system; and we turn with pleasure 
from these repulsive views to the more: 


hopeful prospect opened by the repressive: 
system, of which Glasgow in recent years. 


has furnished the example, and which,. 
in its principles, methods and general re- 
sults, is described in the little volume be- 
fore us. 

It is a system under which all that is: 
vainly sought under the Female Regula- 
tion system can be achieved, and without 
debauching the social conscience or reduc- 
ing women to sucha posiiion that every 
female domestic and every lonely female 
on the street or off it becomes at once an 
approachable suspect. 

The Repression System starts with a 
righteous view of the matter, and deals with 
the practice in both sexes alike and on the 
ground of Christian morality. In its nature 
it is a combination of law, municipal vigil- 
ance and private and institutional benefi- 
cence, applied not to the regulation but to 
the repression of the vice. It does not pro- 
pose to take the evil out of the practice and 
so far forth encourage it by making it safer 
and less disreputable, but to repress it in 
men and to take women out of harm’s way. 
We cannot give the full text of the law as 
adopted in Glasgow; and there is no need 
that we should, as the laws here probably 
require little amendment. 

The police administration is a weak point 
with us, though we doubt whether things 
have yet fallen as low with us asin Belgium 
and France, where the Parliamentary Com- 
mission report the official conscience as de- 
bauched and on the side of the abuse com- 
plained of. The Scotch laws against street 
walkers and solicitation in general apply to- 
both sexes, and give the power to arrest 
men as well as women in brothels. 

In connection with the law and police 
efficiency, Glasgow has provided Magdalen 
Homes ani special Hospital aid for the sick 
sufferers. These institutions are created 
and supported by private munificence. 
Into the first any fallen woman not diseased 
may enter, and the directors of the in- 
stitutions have an important duty of seeing 
that the authorities are kept at work sup- 
pressing brothels and street-walking. The 
Hospital never refuses free aid to any appli- 
cant. Diseased women, applying at the 
Homes, are recommended to the Hospital. 
When cured the Homes are open to them. 

This system has been in operation since 
1870, with these general and special results. 
The streets have been cleared of this dis- 
reputable business. The number of brothels 
has decreased, notwithstanding the growth 
of population. Clandestine vice has di- 
minished in the same ratio. There has 
been a decrease in illegitimacy. Fallen 
women show more desire to reform. The 
crimes connected with this practice have 
decreased. The same is true of the dis- 
eases which go with it. 

The general conclusion as to what should 
be done to set agoing this reform system is 
summed up by Dr. Blackwell in these 
points: (1) Arouse public opinion. (2) 
Provide free and sufficient medical treat- 
ment. (8) Found active missions. (4) 
Simplify legal proceedings against brothels. 
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(5) Suppress public solicitation by man of 
woman. 

It is a happy circumstance for us in 
America that, however remiss we have been 
in its application, the only policy which has 
the sanction of public recognition is that of 
Repression. The main criticism we have to 
make on Mrs. Dr. Blackwell’s book is that 
it depreciates or fails to recognize the 
repressive influences which operate in 
American society, and which address the 
male conscience as directly and forcibly as 
the female. Her allegation that religion 
.does not restrain and that the churches have 
-ceased to act against the vice as vice is an 
unpardonable exaggeration. The churches 
.do act, and act with prompt discipline; and 
probably they were never more disposed to 
do so. 

The formation ofa class of prostitutes 
makes it more difficult to obtain evidence; 
and in our complex social condition church 
‘prosecutions are no simple affairs, especially 
-as evidence must be voluntary, and is not 
given under civil responsibility. 

But with all these and other difficulties to 
«contend with the churches have done their 
duty better than it has been done anywhere 
else in the community. Their standard is 
as high and their teaching and protest as 
clear and strong and as frequent as ever. 

Whatis more, we affirm that, in the general 
**Jet alone” policy which Mis. Dr. Blackwell 
so justly condemns, but into which we 
have drifted, the strongest and in general 
the only really repressive force we have to 
rely on is that exerted by religion on con- 
science, and which is largely supported by 
the churches. 


When Dr. Blackwell’s theory of repres- 
sion is brought to its last analysis it re- 
poses on conscience, and on a conscience 
which recognizes the distinction between 
an evil and avice. The best and truest 
thing in her book is the recognition of this 
principle and her reliance on the reaction 
of the moral principle in the uncorrupted 
fountain of the conscience of the American 
people. 

The force of her demand that the law of 
purity shall be applied to men as it is to 
women is derived from the religious view 
of the matter, and is declared to them no- 
where else as in the church and by the 
voice of religion. 

We hope for much good inthe applica- 
tion of this principle from the new assump- 
tion or reassumption of influence by wo- 
man. We agree with Dr. Blackwell that 
the intensification of the womanly feeling 
in woman, and the higher view of her 
rights and powers and of what is due to her 
will help the matter. We should be glad 


: to give currency to her strong expressions on 


this point. Hitherto the Woman’s Move- 
ment has been too often weakened by loose 
views of marriage and by sentimental sym- 
‘pathy with a kind of idealized and capri- 
cious freedom dangerous to the whole 
‘fabric of Christian society. But we fully 
‘agree with Dr. Blackwell’s proposition that 
‘tthe new force, which woman is disposed to 
assert for herself and to use, promises much 
for the purification of society. Dr. Hay- 
good asserted, the other day, that the ad- 
mission of colored women to the Southern 
courts as witnesses, and their newly-ac- 
quired right to testify, had already dimin- 
ished the number of mulatto births, so 
quickly had the restraint of a recognized 
right taken effect in the repression of male 
passion. 

As matters now stand women have their 
case in their ownhands. What they as a 
whole require they will have; and as to this 
special matter nothing more purifying could 
happen to social life than the stern applica- 
tion by women to men of the law of purity. 

A great part of our present trouble comes 
from their failure to do this. As a matter 
of fact they behave no better in the case 
than men. They rule in the realm of social 
life; and yet it is exactly on that groundand 
within those limits that the law of purity 
fails to be applied for the repression of this 
vice in males. 

There is one force, and so far as we can 
see only one force, that can raise woman to 
her heroic function in social life and that 
is the force of conscience developed under 
the teachings and responsibilities of reli- 
gion. When we add this view of the matter 
to what Dr. Blackwell has so well said we 
have the full impression of what is to be 





expected of woman in repressing this vice. 


This thing at any rate isclear, that we are 
hopelessly ashore and at our wits’ ends as 
long as the repression and the regulation 
are applied only to women. We shall be- 
gin to improve only as the vicious practice 
is repressed in men. Women have much 
to do in keeping themselves and their 
sisters out of harm’s way; but they have 
much more to do in keeping the social con- 
science up to the point where it is felt as an 
actual restraint on the passions and practice 
of men. 

Meantime, so far as we can see, one of the 
best minor steps in the right direction is to 
read and circulate Mrs. Dr. Blackwell’s 
book. 


EE ——————— 


...-The original destination of Dr, James 
Martineau’s Study of Spinoza (Macmillan & 
Co.) to a place among Professor Knight's 
‘Philosophical Classics,” sufficiently indicates 
the audience he proposed to address. Though he 
was not able to bring it within the limits of 
brevity prescribed in that series, he afterward 
made a further addition to its bulk as well as to 
its completeness by writing the valuable closing 
chapter on biblical criticism, and published it 
independently on its merits. Authors of all 
shades of theological and philosophical opinion 
are now agreed as to the general facts and per- 
sonal characteristics of Spinoza’s life, though it 
was his misfortune to be branded at the time of 
his death in the most opprobrious terms. The 
Lutheran pastor, Colon, whom Mr. Martineau de- 
scribes as honest and capable, could only see in 
his features the indications of a troubled mind. 
It was the fashion of the times to represent him 
with a livid countenance and snaky hair, bear- 
ing the inscription: “Spinoza, Jew, Atheist.” 
With Hegel began a better view of the man and 
of his philosophy. Schleiermacher wrote of 
him as “the holy but proscribed Spinoza ” ; and 
no one can look on the portrait in the 
Wolfenbittel Library, a photograph of which 
adorns Mr. Martineau’s volume, without seeing 
at w glance that contemporary opinion was at 
least astray as to the physicalfeatures of the 
man. There may be some touch of admiring 
idealization in this portrait—the eyes, for exam- 
ple, are large and dreamy, while, by all accounts, 
they were small and sharp—though otherwise it 
is stamped with every indication of being the im- 
press of the man. Since Hegel Spinoza has 
been a tempting theme, particularly of late. An 
authoritative edition of his works has been issued 
by Van Vloten and Land. Philosophical students 
will find what they want in the comprehensive 
and masterly volume of Mr. F, Pollock; and in 
the pages of Auerbach’s novel the subject re- 
ceives artistic treatment which is designed to 
represent faithfully the man and his life, for 
which, even as to the philosopher’s love for 
Van der Ende’s daughter, the Olympia of Auer- 
bach’s tale, the Clara Maria of fact, there is very 
good tradition to be alleged. Dr. Martineau 
writes for the higher class of intelligent general 
readers. With them in mind he follows the plan 
which has, on the whole, been found best 
in works of this nature, and divides the volume 
into two parts, with 105 pages for the general 
biography and the remainder of his 371 pages 
for the philosophy. Mr. Martineau does not 
sink himself in the character of an interpreter, 
but maintains his own distinct and different posi- 
tion. He has well-known natural and acquired 
qualifications for an interpreter of Spinoza; 
and puts both his learning and his powers of 
philosophic insight into good use in this inter- 
pretation for general readers, who will find his 
work all the more intelligible and useful for the 
comparative criticism applied freely to Spinoza’s 
philosophy as it is developed. Mr. Martineau is 
always fair and always kindly. He takes good 
pains that Spinoza leaves his canvas with no un- 
just shadow upon him; but the same candor 
which in the biographic chapters prevents him 
from wholly repudiating as calumnies (as some 
of his biographers do, among them the writer of 
the article in the ‘‘New American Encyclopa- 
dia,”) the reports that he resorted to some meth- 
od of euthanasia to relieve himself of a linger- 
ing disease and a suffering death—this same 
candor inspires him to stand firm on the estab- 
lished meaning of words and say ‘if we adhere 
to Kant’s interpretation of the word ‘‘ God” it 
is impossible toclaim Spinoza as a Theist or 
even a8 & Pantheist; for neither as ‘“Immanent* 
nor as ‘‘Transitive’ and “Creative,” did he ac- 
knowledge a Supreme Being, the author of all 
things, by freeand understanding action,” In 
view of the attempts to define all meaning and 
content out of the word “God” and to invest 
materialists and agnostics with a religious 
character, Dr. Martineau’s vindication of the 
right and distinct use of the words “‘ Theist’’ and 
‘‘ Atheist” is worthy to be noticed: 

“*The Romans,’ he observes, “had no right to 
charge atheism on the early Christians for not believ- 
ing in Jupiter Capitolinus. On the other hand, it is 
no valid disclaimer to say ‘I am not an atheist, for I 
believe in a First Cause,’ if that first cause should hap- 
pen to be hydrogen, or other blind element of things, 
It cannot be desirable thatthe word ‘God’ should be 
thrown into the crucible of metaphysics and reserved 





for any ¢aput mortuum that may be left when the es 
sential constituents of its meaning have been dissi- 
pated. 

In two striking points Spinoga anticipated the 
modern skepticism. One is his surrender of 
Nature to unconscious power or forces unguided 
by personal ideas; which is, on the one hand a 
return to Lucretius, and on the other an antic- 
ipation of scientific materialism, or at least of 
Haeckel. Ideas are for Spinozs, or for Hartmann 
and Schopenhauer Nature-Powers, His whole 
system led him to make afi attack on Teleology 
in Nature, which is substantially reproduced in 
the modern schemes of denial. Mr. Martineau 
follows this argument with an admirable criti- 
cism, which has the value of a study in teleology, 
though we cannot agree with him that it woula 
have been logically possible for Spinoza to have 
escaped from the materialistic abyss by assum- 
ing a superior self-cc i bat in which 
his Nature-Powers might coalesce. Such a self- 
conscious superior substance it was the point of 
his entire philosophy to deny, We can hardly 
blame Mr. Martineau for leaving some uncer- 
tainty with his readers as to whether the divine 
immanency in Nature, as taught by Spinoza, was 
that of Mind or one of spontaneous Life, or, lower 
still, that of physical Force or Motion, It is 
probable that the philosopher himself vacillated 
between these positions, or perhaps had some 
dim impression that he might occupy them all 
by some masterpiece of comprehensive defini- 
ticn. At all events Mr. Martineau has done good 
service to the cause of right thinking by his dis- 
tinct assertion of the failure of Spinoza and 
the men of his school “to make a religious 
object of a mere potentiality of thought, with- 
out Understanding, without Will, without aim 
or preference, without affection or character, 
and without power over anything material.” 
The closing chapter brings out Spinoza’s second 
anticipation of modern skepticism in treating of 
his biblical theology. On this ground he is 
met by Mr. Martineau more than half way, and, 
though we cannot ourselves accept his conclu- 
sions nor his methods, we must join in the ad- 
miration of the remarkable critical insight which 
enabled him to anticipate so much of the recent 
ritualistic criticism. His method proved so con- 
genial to rationalism that it was afterward 
adopted and developed by Paulus, who carried 
into the Greek of the New Testament an 
interpretation begun by Spinoza, on the He- 
brew of the Old Testament, which he understood 
better than the Greek. His general position 
was that the Scriptures in general are rendered 
sacred by the truth they contain, rather than by 
an authoritative formal inspiration, As Mr. 
Martineau observes, his attitude to the Old Tea- 
tament might be characterized by the remark of 
Hobbes that “the Pentateuch seems to be 
written rather about Moses than by him.” It is 
curious that the man whoin both the points 
named above anticipated the most recent skep- 
ticism and laid down the line for itto follow, 
repudiated the Newtonian method of induction 
and set to work with a series of assumptions re- 
garded as intuitive and employed as hypotheses 
to be afterward verified by observing how they 
would work in actual trial. Mr. Martineau 
draws a broad distinction between the philoso- 
pher's logic and his life, which was pure, noble, 
simple, disinterested, and in strange contrast 
with his unideal intellectualism. 





...-From the press of the Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Co, we have a prompt republication in excellent 
form and style of Mr. J. A. Doyle's English 
Colonies in America. This solid octavo is the 
first of three which are to cover the entire colo- 
nial history down to the declaration of independ- 
ence. Mr, Doyle is already known by two 
minor works on the same subject, which are in 
amanner incorporated into the present volume 
on the older colonies of Virginia, Maryland and 
Carolina, The New England history tothe end 
of the seventeenth century, is reserved for the 
forthcoming volume, and the remaining colo- 
nies together with the affairs of the whole group 
through the eighteenth century down to the 
separation, fora third, The aim of the work is 
not annalistic nor statistic so much as philo- 
sophi>, It 1s a new evidence that the con- 
stitutional significance of American history 
has become apparent to the English mind, The 
present work in recognizing the early colonial 
history as something far more significant than 
the aimless struggles and necessary progress 
of a lot of adventurers in the New 
World is a tribute to the dignity and im- 
portance of our colonial history. The author 
plants himself on the aphorism that the true his- 
tory of a people is its constitutional history ; and 
it will win him favor among Americans, that 
while he has in some important respects advanced 
our knowledge onto new ground; he has in gen- 
eral reached conclusions which agree with the 
best American opinion. The work is done in a 
full and rich way,which relieves it of the dryness 
of mere constitutional discussion and enriches 
it withthe details of the people’s life. It is 
opened with a geographical review and a sketch 
of the Aborignes which, though rather meager 
and leaving much to be desired, is sufficient for 
the purpose of the volume. The mooted ques- 
tion of the early Scandinavian voyages is wholly 
passed over, to our regret, as this is a subject 





about which much curiosity ia felt, and which 
promised more to an original historian than 
the well-conned narrative of the post-Colum- 
bus explorations, A distinct philosophic 
purpose reigns, however, throughout these 
one hundred pages, the outcome of which 
ia to reduce the tangled events of a confused 
period to order, to show how Spain and 
France were removed from the field as eon- 
testants for the body of the new continent, how 
the early attempt of Raleigh failed, and under 
what better auspices and influences the new 
foundation was to be made in Virginia, Mezy- 
land and Carolina. ‘The story of Captain John 
Smith, as given in these pages, is a good example 
of the author’s method and of his judgment, and 
does not differ much from the best American 
conclusion. Mr, Doyle gives the legend entire, 
with all the romantic flourishes, but while he 
does not reduce the hero to the character of 
miles gloriosus, charges much to the account of 
a kind of poetic glorification, It makes a deep 
impression of the cloud which slavery threw 
on the history of these colonies, and of the check 
it gave to their normal development, to observe 
that in order to reach the period of their signifi- 
cance for constitutional history we must yo baek 
of this barrier, and that once we are distinotly 
back of it we are in the midst of a most interdst- 
ing and vigorous development of new ervil life, 
It takes its own course in every case, I¢ starts 
from the common ideas of Englishmen, and works 
them out in new forms and new cireumstances, 
The striking and common feature which unites 
the colonies is the early and strong develop 
ment in them all of the free and independent 
corporate instinct and the assertion of civil rights 
for themselves as against the proprietaries and 
as under the crown, if not in some cases against 
it. The special merit of Mr. Doyle is to have 
made these steps clear, with the special differences 
and shades of significance that belong to them in 
the case of each colony, and to have exhibited 
their connection with the development of eivil 
and political life in America, It falls directly in 
the line of his purpose to trace the history ef 
slavery in these colonies, which he has admira- 
bly illuminated, beginning with the white slavery, 
or compulsory service, which existed in all the 
colonies. Africans were brought in slowly, ana 
their introduction was at first resisted on 
various grounds, The detailed facts are given 
by Mr. Doyle, The Carolinians at onetime for- 
bade the importation of Africans; but this act 
was vetoed by England. The King and his 
brothers owned shares in an African importa- 
tion company and exerted secretly and openly 
their influence to force the trade in African 
slaves and to suppress that in white slaves, 
The -notorious Judge Jeffreys gave him- 
self a reputation for humanity by his decision 
against this latter traffic, a cheap piece of vir. 
tuous indignation probably inspired by his 
desire to render the royal shares in the rival 
African company profitable. Each step in this 
unhappy history can be traced in the careful 
pages of Mr. Doyle, who gives not only the facts, 
but shows the preceding events which led up te 
them and the social and political changes 
in which they resulted, and how at 
last the Negro slave industry became the potent 
fact in Southern life; and this, too, in spite 
of great repugnance and opposition, I¢ is on- 
rious to observe that this feoling against the 
Negroes went hand in hand with a very similar 
feeling against Irish emigrants, particularly Irish 
Jesuits, who were violently objected to both in 
Carolina and Maryland as bad citizens, AU 
these colonies were particular as to the people 
who came to them ; 8 fact which, though it needed 
no corroboration, is re-established by Mr, Doyle 
and made the basis of important conelusions as 
to the causes of their success, Mr. Doyle's 
opinions as to the amount of oredit due the 
Catholics for the establishment of religious 
hberty in Maryland egree substentially with 
those expressed by Mr. Bancroft in the last 
edition of his history, The Oatholic part of the 
colony was never strong enough to command 
anything more than an equal right. Lord 
Baltimore was but an indifferent Romanist, The 
family returned to Protestantism. Mr. Doyle 
gives Baltimore smali credit for disinterested 
action, and intimates that, in view of the lucrative 
prospect, he was not reluctant to bind himself 
to the pledge that liberty of conacience should 
not be disturbed, which was the inflexible eon- 
dition of getting his patent from the king. It 
is easy to see that this condition was so ex- 
acted as s protection to the Protestant members 
of the colony, and not asa principle of polit 
ical freedom asserted by Lord Baltimore. Mp. 
Doyle does full justice to the diplomatic and 
governmental ability of his lordship, and ex- 
plains the constitution and institutions intro- 
duced by him; but for some reason has very 
little to say about his project to establish baronies 
and a graduated nobility. The popular action 
instituted by the people themselves under the 
stimulus of social and political need, is thoroughly 
treated as the motive force which drives on the 
political movement of the times. It is the special 
merit of this volume that it pute the true value 
and meaning on this action and the resistance 
made to it by the proprietaries, and permits us te 
see the influence at work at any given time and 
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the significance of the results reached and their 
connection with the wider evolution of American 
life, 


....The second volume of Schaff’s Religious 

Encyclopedia (Funk & Wagnalls), so far as we 
have been able to examine it, is done better than 
the first, Both of the volumes contain a large 
number of articles which are just what is re- 
quired for a work of this character, which is 
pledged to be both brief and compendions. Mod- 
els in their way are the articles on ‘‘ Hegel,” by 
Clemens Petersen, that on ** Sir William Hamil- 
ton,” by Professor Calderwood, on “ Heidelberg 
Catechism,” by Guder, on “‘ Marriage,” by Presi- 
dent Woolsey. The article on “‘ Moral Law,” by 
H. Ulrici, admirable as acondensed statement of 
a topic in theological philosophy, may be given 
as an example of a good many other articles 
which are out of place as lacking the encyclo- 
pediac character and giving neither the litera- 
ture nor the progrersive development of the 
topic. The following on ‘‘ Moral Philosophy,” 
by Clemens Petersen, is all it should be on these 
points. The connection with the Plitt and 
Hauck edition of Herzog, continues in this vol- 
ume about what we found in the first. ‘The 
articles from Herzog represent a considerable, 
but not predominant portion of the whole, and 
are, of course, as we should expect in a work lim- 
ited to three volumes, condensed into mere 
sketches of the original. This is good and would 
be excellent if the collaborators were masters 
enough of the difficult art of condensation to 
represent the original correctiy and show good 
judgment at the erttical points, which is not 
always the cave. Under ** Gnosticism,” for ex- 
ample we read: 

“The designation ‘Gnostics’ was given, as Lip- 

sius has shown, lu @ pre-emiment and special sense 
to the Uphites of Syrian origin. lrenwus states that 
the Carpocratmus, who were of Alexundrian ori- 
gin, assumed (he uame.” 
What Jacobi says, in his thorough article, of 
more than forty-two pages in Herzog, which is 
cut down to about four anda half in Schaff, is 
this: 

‘‘Lipsius has shown that the Syrian-Ophite Gnostics 

first bore the name in any promiment way, but is not 
equally successful with his proof that they were the 
first to assume it. For Irenwus’s (Adv, H. 1,256) us- 
sertion that the Curpocratians, one of the oldcst 
sects, called themselves Gnostics, cannot, 
as I lookat the matter, be restricted to the Roman 
fraction of the sect, bul uuust be uuderstood as ap- 
plying to tae whole,” 
Of all this our condenser misses the point wholly, 
and makes in addition a bad mess of the allusion 
to the Carpocratians. In the article on ‘ Gregory 
Nazianzen,” as it stands in Herzog, we read: 

* A romantic interest attaches to his career, which 
moved to and fro between active participation in the 
enterprises of the Church and the free leisure of a 
Christian philosopher and monk, who, as was per- 
mitted in the monasticism of that day, was impelled 
to sweeten the hard terma of ascetic renunciation 
with the enjoyment of a taste for poetry, delight in 
Nature, literary occupation, and intercourse with 
friends.” 

Schaff replaces this with the opposite statement : 

“A romantic interest attaches to his career, which 
was a constant vaci)lation between an active partici- 
pation in the ecclesiastical movement of the time 
and complete retirement to the contemplative and 
literary diversions of a monk’s life.” 

Besides missing the pointof Jacobi’s remark as 
to the milder spirit of primitive monasticism, 
this brings against Gregory an imputation of 
weakness and “ vacillation,” which does not lie 
in the original, and by confusing “ ecclesiasti- 
cal movements” with the freer enterprises of the 
Church, altributes to Gregory an ecclesiastical 
zeal and a character of the Hildebrand type, all 
of which is an avachronism as to the times, and 
uncharacteristic as to the man. In other arti- 
cles, such as that on “ Heresy,” there is not so 
much of inadequate translation as of failure to 
grasp the logical form and content of Pre- 
fessor Kahnis’s comprehensive and well bal- 
anced statements. The article as reproduced 
in Schaff is a different game with the same pieces. 
As far as there is any game discoverable in the 
American replacement, it is different from that 
directed by Professor Kahnis, and is aimed at 
establishing the point that the essence of heresy is 
doctrinal dissent, which is exactly what the 
Leipzig Professor asserts that it is not. 
Abweichungen, in his use of it, does not mean 
theological dissent as it is translated, though 
with so much of honest blundering that the 
article, as it stands, shows unmanageable traces 
of the deeper meaning of the original. There 
is enough of this kind of defect in the new 
work to compel us in candor to make these strict- 
ures; but it would be a gross injustice not to 
recognize the really good points embraced in the 
plan and in the execution of it. ‘‘Herzog” is an 


’ * intensely German work, by Germans and for 


, Germans. The attempt is made in Professor 
Schaff'’s three volumes to relieve it of this limi- 
tation, and the result is a more usable work for 
' American siudents both as to the matter intro- 
duced and the manner of treating the topics. 
_ The new work contains a large amount of excel- 
lent original matter, and omit more from the 
German original which would be out of place 
here, mere useless lumber not worth translating 





for Americans, The attempt to enlarge Her- 
zog’s plan from a cyclopedia “fiir protestan- 
tische Theologie und Kirche,” into a general 
compendium of theological, religious and bibli- 
cal knowledge has proved a snare, and is impossi- 
ble of execution with the means employed. It 
would have been a gain to have made no attempt 
to introduce biblical encyclopedia, but to have 
left that to Smith and his abbreviators, On the 
present plan topic after topic has to be omitted ; 
we have counted as many as twenty-two in one 
succession. Others have to be slighted, 
‘*Hebron” is dismissed with eighteen lines half 
across the page; ‘‘ Moriah” with less than ten; 
‘*Gethsemane” with twelve ; ‘‘ Moses” has five 
columns against twenty-two in Smith; while 
**Mormon”’ is distinguished with thirteen. 


....In this democratic age everything comes, 
sooner or later, into popular form and into the 
possession of the people. Even the lonely 
scholar hidden anong books and manuscripts 
cannot retain his discoveries in his exclusive 
possession. The change that has passed over 
the world has taken from him the desire to do 
so ; and he is as eager to publish as he is to dis- 
cover. Asingular example of this is the popular 
editions of erudité philosophies and of the lives 
of obscure and remote philosophers. Another 
is the wide interest in ancient inscriptions, in 
the explorations of the Troad and of the Holy 
Land, and in the ultimate facts of scientific, as- 
tronomic, geologic or physiological investiga- 
tion. Quite in the same line is the curiosity as 
to Indian and Oriental literature. The less 
known the more potent their attraetive charm, 
Of late the interest has turned back from India 
to Persia and called out of silence and solitude 
the epic poet of the eleventh century, Firdusi. 
Until now his name and his work have been in 
the rare keeping of a few scholars. But of late 
he has shined in the poetic sky a star from the 
east of the first magnitude. Matthew Arnold 
has given us a glimpse of what sort of a poet he 
is in his fine poem, ‘ Rustem and Sobrab,” 
though he seems to have followed a poor version 
and missed some of the fine points of the orig- 
inal, The standard rendering of Firdusi’s epic, 
“Shah Nameh,” into a modern language is Pro- 
fessor J. Mohl’s French version, which is pro- 
nounced by competent authority a complete and 
scholarly piece of work, in the very spirit of the 
original. In 1835, James Atkinson published 
an English abbreviation, which is out of print 
and leaves much to be desired. We have now at 
handan English version by Helen Zimmern, re- 
published by the Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., 
under the title The Epic of the King’s Stories 
retold from Firdusi, The author does not under- 
take complete translation, but a paraphrase, 
which, with considerable abridgement, omits 
nothing characteristic nor essential, reproduces 
the spirit of the original, and gives a fair im- 
pression of its poetic character and beauty. 
The reader will not fail to be struck with the 
resemblance of many of these poems to the 
Norse legends, nor with the absence of mythol- 
ogy and superstitious supernaturalism. The 
epic has for its theme the rise, the struggles, and 
the fall of Persia. It does not deal with one 
grand event like the Iliad, but witha series of 
heroic narratives coming down to the victory of 
Islamism over the old Persian civilization 
which it celebrates. 


....We have examined with great interest and 
profit the double monograph on Shaftesbury 
and Hutcheson, by Thomas Fowler, Professor of 
Logic and President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, republished by the Messrs. Putnam in 
their series of ‘‘ English Philosophers.” Injus- 
tice of two kinds has been done to one 
of these philosophers, who has been miscon- 
ceived and made to bear a very different char- 
acter from that which really belonged to him, 
while he, as wellas his associate in this volume, 
have both received at best but a scant recogni- 
tion of their ability and of the value of their 
services to philosophy, particularly in the de- 
partment of ethics. Macaulay must be held 
responsible for the currency in this generation 
of a false impression of Shaftesbury, though he 
only passed on to his readers the impression he 
had more or less carelessly received, that he was 
a man without serious purpose and an intel- 
lectual epicure. President Fowler has under- 
taken in the present volume to correct the cur- 
rent opinion on both these points and as to both 
these men. He has not undertaken to make a 
place for either of them among philosophers of 
the first rank, but to show what they did, and té 
give them secure possession of the merit of it; 
and to show further what Shaftesbury was not, 
and what he was, and to vindicate his claim to 
have led a serious, sober, abstemious, devout, 
and really religious life, though he was un- 
doubtedly a free-thinker and gave a wrong im- 
pression of himself by the style of bantering 
levity in which he indulged in his writings. The 
connection of the two philosophers with 
each other is so close as to justify, if 
it does not require their treatment to- 
gether, or at least in succession and 
comparison. Th method of treatment is skill- 
ful and satisfactory. The monograph on Shaf- 
tesbury enters more fully into details than any 
we have on him, and leaves little or nothing 





unexamined or in an unsatisfactory condition. 
Hutcheson is handled in the same thorough 
manner. His connection with Butler, Hume, 
Bentham and Locke is defined, and the credit of 
his work is made over to his account without ex- 
aggeration. His writings, with those of Shaftes- 
bury and Hume, led the way to the establishment 
ot the subsequent Utilitarian school in England ; 
and, though we do not accept the doctrines of 
that school, we cannot be insensible to the special 
utility at this time of the acute and thorough- 
going exhibition of their philosophy which is 
contained in these pages, particularly as to the 
foundation of virtue. 


...-The Rev. Edward Judson, the son of the 
late Dr. Adoniram Judson and of his second wife, 
Mrs. Boardman, recently settled in a wonderfully 
successful ministry at Orange, New Jersey, and 
now carrying on a similar work in this city, has 
yielded, it seems, to the importunity of friends 
who looked on him as the proper person to do it, 
and edited a Life of his distinguished father. 
The materials for the biography of this striking 
and singularly useful man, which were originally 
more than abundant, have been successively 
redueed until they are now very limited. He 
himself, acting on a morbid view of the matter— 
and he was never wholly free from such seizures— 
destroyed the documents and memorials of his 
earlier personal life. During the troubles at 
Ava, his first wife, Ann Hasseltine, for safety’s 
sake, destroyed what remained. Two other 
important collections were lost at sca; and 
we have the impression that another was 
destroyed by fire. The main sources 
of biographic information are the official docu- 
ments and correspondence in possession of the 
missionary societies, scattered letters which 
have been found, the recollection of living ac- 
quaintances and the exceptionally valuable con- 
tributions and memoirs of the brilliant ‘‘ Fanny 
Forester,” Emily Chubbuck, who became his 
wife and survived him. These materials were 
first collected in the two volumes of Dr, Way- 
land’s biography, in which he was assisted 
largely by Mra. Judson, and of which, when pub- 
lished, 25,000 copies were sold in 60 days. It is 
now, we understand, out of print, though it 
ought not to be. Professor Kendrick, in his 
** Life of Mrs, Emily C. Judson,” added some new 
matter. The whole was again worked over in 
the shorter life by Professor Conant, which is not 
so full as the present volume by the Rev. 
Edward Judson, which, so far as we can 
discover, adds little of importance to 
the sum of the general knowledge 
and is chiefly valuable as another 
portrayal of the great and good man, by his son. 
Apart from all comparison with the two volumes 
of Dr. Wayland, it is abundantly able to stand on 
its own merits ; and even in comparison with that 
noble and comprehensive work may justly claim 
to be less disturbed by side issues and the theory 
of missions and as such more pleasing to those 
who wish only the simple story of Dr. Judson’s 
life. It has seemed to us to gain grandeur in 
this treatment. At all events it is a great history 
and one to fire the heart, as told here, of the 
light that rose with this man on Burmah and 
shines there still brighter than all ‘‘ The Light of 
Asia.” 

....An excellent Text Book on the Elements 
of Physics, for high schools and academies, is 
edited under this title by Alfred P. Gage, instruc- 
tor in Physics in the English High School 
Boston. (Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston.) The 
manual is written out freshly from beginning to 
end, on a natural end simple plan, and is brought 
up, particularly in the sections on light, heat, 
electricity, sound and molecular energy, to the 
latest and freshest ideas. In its best use it would 
require a teacher ; but it is also a good manual 
for purposes of review and legitimate “cram.” 
It is clear, comprehensive and satisfactory in 
what it attempts; though, apart from the experi- 
ments and further illustrations of the class- 
room, there must of necessity remain much to be 
cleared up. ‘The theory of sound, as applied to 
music, is on the whole given with sufficient 
accuracy for the exposition of the physical 
sounds, but not to make outa theory of music, 
especially when it is remembered that the 
relations of one interval to another are not the 
same in the different scales, and that the ear will 
not rest satisfied with the tones required by the 
mathematical ratio of corresponding vibrations. 
On the whole it is a capital little manual. 


....We have read with great interest that wide 
awake and fascinating book by Mr. George B. 
Starkweather, The Secret of Wings. He writes 
with almost too much irrepressible exuberance. 
Humor is bis constant attendant and goes with 
him to his closest observations. We should lke 
him better if he had more respect for other 
workers in the same field, and was able to see what 
he owed them in his own brilliant observations 
of the principles and method of flight. His pen 
is good-natured as it is keen, and his solid sense 
never leaves him. We regret that he did not 
adda chapter on soaring and on aerial navigation, 
a subject which has engaged his attention and 
on which he is one of the few men who can be 
trusted to write sensibly. (Washington: H. W. 
Beadle & Co.) Mr. Starkweather’s solution of 
the problem of flight is very simple, involves no 





mysterious assumptions, and asserts that the 
principal feathers of the wing do turn on their 
axis. 


--..We have the Annual Report of the Opera- 
tions of the United States Life-Saving Service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1882. Washing- 
ton: 1883. From this report it appears that in 
the year there were in all the districts on the 
national coast line, lake and ocean, 189 stations. 
During this period 345 disasters occurred, in- 
volving property to the amount of $4,766,227, of 
which $3,106,457 worth was saved and $1,659,770 
lost. Persons to the number of 2,398 were in- 
volved, of whom 12 only were lost. In the same. 
period 468 shipwrecked persons were aided at 
the stations. 1,379 days of succor were offered. 
The number of vessels totally lost was 67. The 
total net expenditure of the service for the year 
ending June 20th, 1882, was $571,409.74. The 
report is full and definite, and contains a large 
amount of information as to methods and 
appliances. 


....Wesley C. Sawyer’s Practical German 
Grammar for High Schools and Colleges 
(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.) is en intelligent 
attempt to aid the student whe wishes to learn 
to speak the language by putting into his hands 
what he needs to know in the briefest and most 
intelligible form, and unencumbered by mat- 
ter which is not necessary in the early stages of 
his progress, The forms, tables and rules are 
all arranged with this end in view by a teacher 
who is evidently experienced and skillful in his 
art, and knows how to present his subject and 
how to select the main point and to reach it with 
the least possible embarrassment. 


....The Messrs Ginn, Heath & Co, publish a 
useful and interesting little help to Shakespearean 
study, in the form of Two Shakespeare Exam- 
inations; with some Remarks onthe Class-Room 
Study of Shakespeare, by William Taylor Thom. 
The examination papers are valuable as speci- 
mens of school work. Mr. Thom’s remarks on 
class-room study contain the practical conclu- 
sions and methods of an enterprising and capa- 
ble teacher. The flattest of all flat dedications to 
“her who was Miss Emma A. Mertins and who 
is my dearest friend,” throws the reader into 
distressing uncertainty as to what the pathetico- 
tragic relation between these two souls may be. 


..« Gemany, Seen Without Spectacles, by 
Henry Ruggles (Boston: Lee & Shepard), would 
have been better if seen with spectacles, or with 
almost any appliance which would have changed 
the anthor’s point of view. His accounts are 
altogether too much in the one key of bluntness, 
and by consequence fall into the error of brutal 
truthfulness, as, for example, that of the 
dueling at Heidelburg. 

: salipcuemiattet 
LITERARY NOTES. 

Paut Du Cari is now in London. He is 
writing a new book, ‘‘ The Viking Age.’’—— 
The Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen, publishers, 
some little time ago isaued a book of uncolored 
drawings, offering three prizes for the best and 
second and third best colored copies, to be re- 
turned to them by any children in the country. 
Miss Rosina Emmet, Miss Townsend and Miss 
Wheeler (herself the editor of the book) consti- 
tuted the board of judges. They have just 
awarded the first prize, $75, to Miss M. N. Arm- 
strong, of Marlborough, N. Y., the second prize 
of 850 to Margaret C. Stiles, of Cartersville, 
Georgia, and the third, of $25, to Helen M. Arm- 
strong, also of Marlborough, N. Y. Each com- 
petitor was under sixteen, and the fact of her re- 
ceiving no assistance from older hands was duly 
certified. Kurtz, the well-known photographer, 
of New York, has these volumes on exhibition. 
———-Another prize competition for young 
artists, that of the Harpers’ ** Christmas Hymn” 
resulted in no decision. The judges reluctantly 
came to the conclusion that the work sent in no 
case reached a suitable degree of excellence. The 
competition has accordingly been re-opened and 
the age-limit of contestants extended by two or 
three years. Two of the volumes of the 
beautiful edition of Emerson's works promised 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have appeared.—-— 
It is reported that the publication of his private 
memoirs by Ernst, Duke of Saxe-Coburg is dip- 
lomatically opposed by the court circles of 
Europe. The opposition is based upon the ground 
that the Duke’s peculiar temperament will tend to 
distort or gloss over the historical statements he 
will be so apt to make. On the other hand, the 
Memoirs will probably contain information of 4 
sort which many nvted families of the Continent 
have hitherto succeeded in suppressing.——— 
The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
has $6,800 members.———For several years Mr. 
W. J. Linton and Mr. R. H. Stoddard have been 
gathering a rich stock of material for a very 
elaborate new collection of English poetry, more 
complete in its scope and (a special feature) 
more accurate in text than any similar compcn- 
dium in print. Mr. Linton has deyoted an 
entire year toa most minute study of texts in the 
British Museum, and the notes which he has ap 
pended to numerous poems show évidence of 
misprinted, garbled and abridged texts, which 
have been quoted in the standard collections of 
the day. ( Mr. William J. Rolfe, recently gave * 
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surprising instance in the case of the editions of 
Sir Walter Scott.) Mr. Stoddard will write in- 
troductory essays for the five volumes of the col- 
lection, which will be published under the title 
“English Verse.” The several volumes are 
arranged as ‘‘ Chaucer to Burns,” “ Lyrics of the 
Nineteenth Century,” “‘ Ballads and Romances,” 
‘¢ Dramatic Selections” and “ Translations ;” and 
biographical and bibliographical notes are plen- 
tifully given in each, W. H. H. Murray has 
written a long and charming story for the Christ- 
mas number of Harper's Weekly..——Miss M. 
E. Braddon has sold above 30,000 copies of her 
latest novel within the first week of publication. 
— —Charles Scribner’s Sons have now ready 
Professor Blackie’s ‘The Wisdom of Goethe,” 
and will shortly publish Professor Késtlin’s “ Life 
of Martin Luther.” This will be the most thorough 
and complete biography of the reformer yet 
printed.———This is a good story from Kenne- 
bunk Port, Me.: A literary boarder went to the 
book store and asked “ Have you got the letters 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle ?” “No; you'll get ’em at 
the post office,” was the reply,———Ludwig 
Nohl’s “Life of Wagner,” Miss Kirkland’s 
“Speech and Manners,” and a volume of 
sermons by Dr. David Swing are amongst the 
Fall publications of Jansen, McClurg & Co, 
‘The subscriptions to the Pusey Memorial Fund 
have reached the sum of %100,000._———Mr. 
Tennyson’s yearly income from the sale of his 
work is reported to be sensibly diminished of 
late. The poet is a wealthy man, however, and 
can well afford never to sell another copy of his 
poems.————~ The elegantly illustrated edition of 
Poe’s “‘ Raven,” for which Gustave Doré made 
the drawings, will be published by Harper & Bros, 








this week.———The large first edition of the 
Thurlow Weed’s autobiography is now out of 
print.——_——‘‘ The Righteous Apostate” is the 


title of a new novel by the Marchioness Clara 
Lanza, a lady of American birth, wno will be 
remembered as the writer of the clever novel, 
‘“*Mr. Perkins’s Daughter.” - ~There are 
various rumors floating about concerning the 
starting of a new illustrated magazine by one of 
our wealthiest publication houses.————-The new 
one just preparing to make its bow to the English 
public through Macmillan & Co, will be entitled 
The English Illustrated Magazine, The con- 
tributors whose names appear in the initial 
number are F, Maitland, Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, Grant Allen, J. Comyns Carr, Wm. 
Black, Prof. Huxley and Miss C. M. Yonge, who 
furnishes the serial story. The magazine will be 
about the size of The Century, with a tasteful 
pale green cover, and will be sold in this country 
for fifteen cents. —Mr. Ruskin says modern court- 
ship consists in ‘a miserable confusion of can- 
dielight, moonlight, lime-light—and anything but 
daylight- -indecently attractive and insanely ex- 
free mad dresses [when] in enatehed moments, in 
1idden corners, and in accidental impulses and 
dismal ignorances young people smirk, and ogle, 
and whisper, and whimper, and sneak, and stum- 
ble, and flutter, and fumble, and blunder into 
what they call Love.” The mysterious work, 
‘Underground Russia,” em to have stirred 
up great excitement in St Petersburgh. The 
book has been proscribed, and can only be cir- 
culated secretly and at personal risk, 
Tae 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


,Vwing to the bewildering + variety recently intro - 
duced into the size and jorm of printing paper, the 
old designatwns of books, as 4to, vo, 1L2mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shalt hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, gue the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given 18 the length.| 





Reverios of a Bachelor; or, & Book otf eo Megst. 
Ik arvel. 7\x4%, pp. ix, New 


York: Charles Scribner's Sons........0..-.+-+ 81% 
Seven Peerion, with Basement on Attic. By the 
author of “ Reveries of a Bachelor.” Texte, 
PP, vill, $14. The same ...... 125 
The Story , Roland, By James ‘Baldwin, “author 
of the “Story of Siegfried.” 7'4xb, pp. xii, 
415. ‘The GREG. cvccccccecacsoncccoceccessccoccces 200 
Godfrey Morgan; A Californian Mystery. 
ules Verne. Transla) Ww. J. Gordon. 


lllustrated, 7\¢x5, pp. viii,272. The same.. 200 
East of the Jordan. A record of Travel and Ob. 

servation in the countries of Moab, Gilead 

and Bashan fac the years 1875— 1377. By 

Selah Merrill, Archmologist of we American 

Palestine Ex hioration Society. With Lllustra- 

tions and a aD. With an introduction b 

Professor Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., Presi- 

dent e. Union eee oe Seminary. New 

York: 8)x5}4, pp. xv he sameé,,......... 260 
Recglleetons of a 


aval Officer. 1s41—1#65. By 
Capt. \ 4h 
372. The 


arwar Parker. 7'4x4%, pp. xv, 


York: aehbdecedeeoneenneeenss 

The ible Work Are +—"4 Roy -y-4 Comment- 

ary). The w Testament in two volumes, 

~~ by J. “Glentworth Butler, D.D. Vol 

36. PP. 686, The same,,............sse008 

Che tuner Life of Christ, as Leng in the Goe- 
Ro B. 


From Gloom to Gladness. sa ce 
er the Biogra; ography of Fsther. By Rev. gon “ 
—— Dyke, A. 734x4%, PP. xii, 269 
Betentin Sophism. nN Review of Gaprnt as 
ories oncern ms and Men. 
ye iiawelght, D D. ‘b. Btanderd Library. 


A Righteous Avesta, Oy Clara Lanza, author 
“Mr. Perkins’s Daughter,” etc. 4%, 
pp. vi, 423. New York: ne. Putnam's = 1% 
The Diothas; or, A Far Look Ahead. pf Inmar 
Thiusen, 64%, pp.iv, 358. The 100 
Phantoms of I Life. By Lathes Dana Wettinah 
6% x5, p The sam 


Questions of Belief. Topics of the Time. Editea 
mga dt, Sx Vol. 1. No. 5, pp. 204. 


Eugéne ‘Fromentin: Painter and Writer. By M 
nN, te =e why | Mary Garolite ns. 


Tot 2 ori Resemek Tete he 


Of the Imitation of ML gem Four Books by Thom- 

as i Kempis. pp. x, 358. The same,,....: 100 
es of Fair Ae BY Maurice Thompson. 

x4}, pp. 99. The 

Life of Frederick mm ao Ls Aig w.8. 

ae @ por 1 pe a xv eh. 
ove, x4%, ' 

London: Macmillan & Co tts: 
1k-Tal ‘of Ben; B the “Rev, Lal Lal Behari 
- Day, author of n, . easant Life,” =, 
74 x4%, pp. xii, 284. 1 pall tmdiooges 1 
Pauline Charity. Discourses on the Thirteent th 
Chap st = aint rears Firat Epistle to the 
Corinth Rev. Joseph Cross, D, 
LL.D. 7x4, » BP. vi, 285. New ae i: Thomas 
Whittaker... ...... obi . odddsbeccsae!: 8 OD 
Future Punishment. Com prising "Fo Paro- 

al Sermons, with an faction on_ the 
Be ay ural Doctrine of peteibadion > on 

on_ Prayers for the 

doin H. McKim, D.D. Tgxd%, 3 pp. 14 The 





English Oothodrels: Their Architecture. {7a 
and History. Com viled by E. W. 
— Head of St. Agne nes hool, Albany. 
4x44, pp. 68. The 
Ph... on the Lord’s Pi eg By the 
Francis Washburne. 5)9x4'4, pp. 173. he 
BOM, .. .6000icicccccccccvencccedencetccvvccece gouses 0% 
Pearla; or, The World After an Island. A Novel. 
By ‘M. Betham-Edwards, author of “ Kitty,” 
r. Jacob,” ete. (Franklin & 
Pp. 45. New York: Harper & 
How holly went Up in the World. A 8to ory fur 
Hay Annet te L. Noble, sation of “ The 
Quek, ome in Rugby Court,” etc. 6%4x4, 
pp. me New York ational "Temperance 


uate Library. ) 


A Dic sto of Quotations from English and 
American Poets. Based upon Bohn's Edition, 
revised, corrected and enlarged. Twelve 

hundred quotations added from American 
pa 134 x5k¢ R% v, 761. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co..........ccccessscceses 2 50 

Hen Irving. A Short Account of his Public 
Lite. wit 1 four illustrations. 64x44, pp. Il, 

212. New York: William 8, Gottsberger.....’. 
italien ae By John Addington Symonds, 
of Renaissance in Italy,” ete. 74x 

ae ay 318. New York: Henry Holt & Co 

Sib 4 fA Poem. By, George H. _Gapvert. 634x534, 

4 Boston: Lee & Shepard.......... sa 0 60 

a ig nom and Modern. Bs abiliies Leon- 

ard’ Moore. 6x6, bp. 334, st ila.: John E. 
Potter & Co.. 


La F tio , Francaise. Par. ‘Lam nbert "Sauveur et 
Van Dall. Fit Fabricar 
Ri wt Deuxieme Edition. 734x434, Pr. bu 
148. Philadelphia: John Wanamaker. Bosto' 
Carl Bchoemhok,.. ..cccccoccecccocccccecsses ecpene 


King’s Dictionary of Boston. By Edwin M. 
Bacon, With an Historical Introduction by 
George E. Ellis, D.D. 64yx5, pp. xvi, 518, Cam- 
bridge: Moses King,..........sceceeeceeeeeerees 


A Plea for Spoken Language. An Essay upon 
Comparative Elocution, Condensed from 
Lectures aqiveses throughout the United 
States. By James E, Murdoch, Actor, Reader 
and Instructor 4 Eloc oo and he of 

Stage.” 4x44, DP ¥ $20. _ Cincin- 
= ‘and ew you. an antiver, Brage & 
JO. csvccceseee PITTTETITITI TTL 





NEW ete a arineenie 


JUST PUBLISHED 
“ @REEK AN ESSENTIAL FACTOR IN 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION,” 


A Reply to Hon, Charles Francie Adams’: Bp 
Beta Kappa Oration, ** A College Fetic 


By E. BR, HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 


rds of 6) leading educators, including several 
Pl roa Presidents, have < already approved this letter. 


Copies sent to any address on receipt of 8 cents in 
stamps by JOHN ALLYN, Publisher, 
# Franklin Btreet, B Boston. so 


TIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER, 
NOW READY, CONTAINS: 


Spin-Drift from the Hebrides. By Ame via Barr. 
With Illustrations. 


The Glam of the Plain, By ALrrep M. Wit 


In Search fa Free-Trader. By Franx D. Y. 
CARPENTER. 


In ee Hi lands of North Carolina. By Loum: 
COFFIN JONES. 


Miss Parkinson’s Ward. A Story. By Ex.izaperu 
CUMINGS. 


These Our Actors. By L. CLarkEe Davis. 
A Trip to Ischia. By B. F. De Costa. 


The White-Fish of the Great Lakes. 
ARCHIE STOCKWELL. 


Under False Pretences. A Story. By MaBeE. 8. 
Emery. 


By G. 


In the Hands of the Mob. A Western Sketch. By 
THEo,. Marcu. 


Also a continuation of Many AGNEes TINCKER’s 
Serial Story, The #¢ ewelin the Lotes, Other Short 
| at no Poems, and Articles of Interest upon Current 

‘opics. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
26 CENTS PER COPY. $3 PER ANNUM. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Patiadeiphia. — 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE. 


45th Thousand, Kevised Raison. 
yal octavo, 524 double-column p: h the por- 
traits of = six poeatess 3 living scien tints, . Ynely bound 


in gio. eer poall. Luss 
5 Wall st., New York. 
wend for opteloms of ‘the 88. 


BATTLE of 
the BOOKS. 


500,000 VOLUMES, the choicest literature of the 
world, 100-PAGE CATALOGUE free. Lowest prices 
ever known. NOT sold by dealers. Sent for examina- 
tion BEFORE payment on evidence of good faith. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey St., N. Y. 


H oers sAsazy PERIODICALS.” 












ee 7 HIG crore, will be sate ‘by ma 
a7 Nine Conte 


SOUTH AND WEST." 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 





to club valeere. 
Ths ick uberal ond. cctiafoctory, Cf 








Charles Scribner's Sons. 


MAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
Reveries of a Bachelor, and Seven 
Stories. 


The first two volumes of a New and Uniform 
Edition of the 


Writings of Donald G. Mitchell 
(Ik Marvel). 


INCLUDING THREE OR FOUR VOLUMES 
CONTAINING NEW AND UNPUBLISHED 
MATERIAL, In 12mo volumes, in original 
cloth bindings. Price, per vol., $1.25. 


The remaining volumes will be published at 
short intervals, 


Recollections of a Naval Officer, 
1841-65. 


By CarTarn WILLIAM H, Parker, 1 vol.,12mo, $1.50. 


“The book has the breezy ry alr of the sea about it, and 
abounds with the happiest — M3 humor and anec- 


dotes told with inituitable Captain Parker 
ves a picture of the ‘Old a Pein aphic as 
rawn by Marrya’ In his chapters on the late war he 
makes a contributi 


nized as of special value; but there is not a trace of 
asperity in what he has wri » and each topic is 
disc ussed with a mpanly candor which will win the re- 
spect of every reader. 


The Story of Roland. 


By James Batpwin. With a series of illustrations by 
R. B. Birch. 1 vol., square 12mo, $2, 
“This yolume is intended &s a companion to ‘ The 
Story of Siegfried.’ As ‘Siegfried’ was an adaptation 
« Northern pee re ny dy to dy: 4 = the 
8 8 


r, Baldwin's 


unde 
b —, 





‘or sale everyw 
Ivison, | lon Taylor, &Co., N.Y, 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 


BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED. 
Send for a Catalogue. 


A.S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New York. 
crema ae 








EDUCATION. 
RSROETHOBEE: QATUAREEM: FEI, 


ited. Heopens ‘Sep oie | 1888. 111 aca 
FANNY L. WALSH, Principal. 


PREPARATION FOR HARVARD 


And Other American and English 
Colleges ; 





Wellesicy, Lady Margaret Hall and Girton 
Colleges for Women. 
AND FOR 


The next yearly session will begin 
Only y elept pupils are admit “4 whow | three Coen it 


ocx rum ved in the fam 
pe. 7 wnenroys gtves special Gtiention to preparing 
aa Sophomores. 
OO Or tioaane and root of trogent success, address 


rh Ww. P Ohestae ae 


_ August Slet, 1883. 


BORDENTOWN 
CYAN ECAOAEE. | ron SGVUARVG EVEN he: 


Splendid Schools in Delightful Locations. 


(Five minutes’ walk apart.) Healthful, homelike , 
and thorough. SPECIAL RATES FOR BROTHER 

AND SISTER. Send for Catalogue. Address 

Rev. WM. ©. BOWEN, A.M., Boraentown, N, 4. 





harlemagne and his 
hands the ndifferent | egends of Ro! and jand hi 8 
ions are here fused into a # aight ms atone yg A $ nd 


a ey tear to the instituti f chi 
as 8 pertains to ne! ion of chiv. 
airy have beea faithfully and yet vividly represented.” 


East of the Jordan: 


A RECORD OF TRAVEL AND OBSERVA- 
TION IN THE COUNTRIES OF MOAB, 
GILEAD, AND BASHAN, DURING THE 
YEARS 1875—1877. By Selah Merrill, Archw- 
ologist of the American Palestine Explora- 
tion Society. With iffastrations and a map, 1 
vol, 8vo. A new edition. Price reduced to 
$2.50. 





sketches of the land, the ape ff, 2 
Jordan, are fresh, ei an Feull 0 oii + wend h thie 
ct the book is never dull. ae 4 n an attract- 


descri ript ge na of are especiall 
is beautiful 7 illuntrated throughout, 
argely from yy bo made by himself."—The Nation. 


A NEW STORY BY JULES VERNE. 


Godfrey Morgan: 


A California Mystery. By Jules Verne. With 
numerous illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo, $2. 


This story is one of the most amazing efforts of 
Verne's genius, and certainly lacks neither interest nor 
amusement. The illustrations are very numerous, 
and equal the text in force and character. 


reaper 
ive verntylg, aud aud 


*,*These books are for sale by all bookeellers, 
or will besent by mail upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
A Most Reliable and Valuable 
Work of Reference. 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
FROM THE POETS; 


based upon Bohn's edition, with numerous additions 
from American authors. Carefully revised and cor- 
rected, with index of authors and chronological data, 
and a concordance index to every passage in the vol. 
ume. Introductory preface by R. H. Stoddard. Crown 
8vo, 750 pp, $2.50. Interleaved edition, $3.50. 

Especial care has been taken to insure accuracy of text, 
the copy having been compared with author's text be- 
fore putting in type, and again verified by comparing 
the proof-sheets with the original text, so that each 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
A complete college courne ‘or : with « 


— P tory cugeten n music 
Catal ali information, sent by W. L. 
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FLUSHING \N. ¥.) INSTITUTE, 
Tuesday, Sept. tt. 10% direst Ee Ao eR ROR TLD 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
POUGHKEEPSIE. N Y. 
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~ BOSTON, UNIVERSIFY. 
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eekekill (N. ¥.) Military Academy. 
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CORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. 
On the west bank of the Hudson, 800 feet above ong 
overlooking the river, near West Ba, Be 
and sol tne arenes Srtiiag) fast, me 
um bu. BBA as BR, 


P.-O.—Cornwall-on-Huadson, N 
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quotation has been verified, not only by the pil 
but also by an expert employed for this purpose. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
18 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


DR. SAUVEUR'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SOLD BY 
F, W. CHRISTERN, New York 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Boston. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
ROBERT CLARKE, Cincinnati. 
Just Out: 


LA PAROLE FRANCAISE. 


It will be addressed, ho 

rine ey ag urdarh th a 
the oth: v 

for examination by sen half the rhe ined 


author, 
Circulars will be sent to applicants. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Alletta; or p aed Power of Prayer. By Nanxr 
Jones. $1.00. 


Soest Racwilc Siarnones Love te Laake. By 
wi or Gold and Dross. By John W. 
Our Stock to Sull and our Forme Benrepable, Sendfor 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nasean St. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


(September 20, 1883. 








Religious Intelligence. 


THE UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF CANADA. 


Last week we gave an account of the 
steps taken to unite the four Methodist 
bodies in Canada—the Methodist Church, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Primi- 
tive Methodist Church and the Bible Chris- 
tians. We also gave the result of the 
adjourned meeting of the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist and the Conference of 
the Bible Christian Churches, whose action 
completed the preliminaries to the great 
event. We have now to give an outline of 
the proceedings of the General Conference 
of the United Church, henceforth to be 
known simply as The Methodist Church of 
Canada. 

The General Conference met in Belle- 
ville, Wedresday, September 5th, delegates 
from each of the four bodies composing the 
Union being present. The roll-call showed 
as present 161 representatives of the 
Methodist, 80 of the Methodist Episcopal, 
8 of the Primitive Methodist and 9 of the 
Bible Christian Churches, making 208 in 
all present. Bishop Carman nominated Dr. 
Williams as president of the provisional 
orgenization, and a vice-president and sec- 
retaries were chosen. Reports of the action 
ef the various bodies on the Basis of Union 
were received and ordered to be filed. The 
president of the Bible Christian Conference 
being called upon to explain the peculiar 
position of bis Church with reference to 
the union movement, said that when the 
Conference first took favorable action 
it was with the belief that the parent 
body in England would approve the step. 
After the Basis bad been accepted a dele- 
gation was sent to England fer the 
permission of the parent body. But 
to their surprise it was not given. 
This placed the Canada Conference in a 
dilemma; but they were unwilling to im- 
peril the union by delaying another year, 
as their Engliah brethren requested, He 
did not think the English Conference 
would assert any legal demands on the 
Church property. It had sufficient sense 
ef justice to say if the ministers and peo- 
ple went into this Union of the Churches 
their property must go with them. If not, 
the ministers and people would go, leaving 
the churches behind them, and the build- 
ings would then be useless. There was 
eonsiderable discussion on the legal status 
ef the Bible Christian Church property, 
which is valued at nearly $400,000. Some 
took a lugubrious view of the prospects. 
Judge Dean said it was as likely as not that 
the whole union movement would go to 
pieces. The matter was then referred to a 
special committee to report on the legal 
aspects of the union. This committee re- 
ported at the evening session, to the effect 
that there was no doubt about the status of 
any body save the Bible Christian, and it 
was considered that even in the event of 
the refusal of the English Conference to 
ratify the action of the Canadian Confer- 
ence, an act of Parliament would set the 
legal matters straight. The report was 
adopted. 

On the second day the Conference adopted 
a resolution to be represented in the cele- 
bration of the centenary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh in Baltimore in 1884. 
Various standing committees having been 
constituted by report of a nominating com- 
mittee, a report from the Committee on Dis- 
cipline engaged attention on the third day. 
It recommended among other things that 
the General Conference shall consist of 
clerical and lay delegates in equal numbers, 
and that the ratio of representation be one 
ministerial delegate to every ten ministers 
in Annual Conference. The report was 
adopted. The Conference also adopted a 
report on conference boundaries, by which 
the following conferences are to be recog- 
nized and constituted. Manitoba, Nova 
Beotia, New Brunswick and P. I., New- 
foundland, London, Guelph, Bay of Quinte, 
Toronto, Niagara, and Montreal—ten in all. 

On the fourth day the Committee on Dis- 
cipline reported ou restrictive rules. The 
first four prescribe that the General Con- 
ference shall not alter the articles of relig- 
ion, nor destroy the plan of the itinerancy, 
nor change the general rules of the society, 
nor do away with the privileges of trial and 








appeal of ministers and members. The 
fifth rule prescribes that no change shall 
be made in the Basis of Union, involving 
constitutional questions, except by a three- 
fcurths yote. The same report provided 
for a sort of Executive Council to act be- 
tween sessions of the General Conference. 
It is to consist of the general superintend- 
ents and twelve members. The report also 
provides for the meeting of the next Gen- 
eral Conference in 1886, in September, and 
thereafter it shall meet once in four years. 
The report was adopted with an amend- 
ment providing that the general rules of the 
society may be altered by a three-fouths 
vote of the Genera] Conference. Another 
report, on the fifth day, on the annual con- 
ferences, provided that they shall be com- 
posed of ministers and laymen in equal 
number. Laymen elected shall have the 
right to be present at all ordinary sessions 
of the annual conference, and to speak and 
vote on all questions except examination of 
ministerial character and qualification, the 
reception by vote of probationers into full 
connection and their ordination, and the 
granting of supernumefary relations, on 
which exceptive questions ministers alone 
shall take action. The second report of 
the Committee on the General Superintend- 
ency was submitted the same day. It 
provided that two general superintendents 
shall be elected, one for eight, the other for 
four years, so that there shall be an election 
every four years. The duties of the gen- 
eral superintendent are to preside over all 
sessions of the General Conference and 
over all standing committees of the same; 
to travel at large throughout the Church, 
and render such service as the General 
Conference may direct: to conduct when 
present at an annual conference in associa- 
tion with the President the ordination 
services; to sign all ordination parchments. 
It was recommended that the salary be 
$2,500 and traveling expenses. The Con- 
ference decided to make the salary $2,000. 
Otherwise the report was adopted without 
amendment. 

On the sixth day, September 12th, the 
general superintendents were elected. It 
was a very interesting day. The result of 
the voting was: First ballot—Dr. Rice 74, 
Bishop Carman 76, Dr. Williams 387, Dr. 
Sutherland 18. On the second ballot Dr. 
Rice received 118 out of 204, and was 
declared elected for the eight years’ term. 
On the ballet for the four years’ term Dr. 
Williams and Dr. Sutherland received afew 
scattered votes, but Bishop Carman re- 
ceiving 169 votes, he was declared elected. 
De. Carman was the bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, The Rev. J. C. Antiliff, 
of the Primitive Methodist Church, was 
chosen secretary of the General Conference. 
Book agents and editors were also elected. 
It was decided that the name of the Church 
shall be ‘‘ The Methodist Church.” It was 
stated that it has 8,159 churches and up- 
ward of 824 parsonages. 

On the seventh day the newly-elected 
general superintendents, Drs. Rice and 
Carman, took the presidency of the General 
Conference. It is stated that the elections, 
ten in number, gave general satisfaction. 
Two of them were members of two of the 
smaller branches. The question of appoint- 
ing a general superintendent of missions 
was discussed; but the Conference decided 
not to appoint one, chiefly on account of the 
expense involved. The Board of Missions 
was, on the eighth day, enlarged, and the 
publishing interests were considered. The 
report on education recommended the 
union of Victoria and Albert Universities and 
that the other institutions having university 
powers remain intact. There are included 
in all the educational institutions of the 
Church 101 professors, 5,608 students. The 
real estate and property is estimated at $3,- 
760,000, and the endowments amount to 
$488,000. 

It was voted that a kindly letter be sent 
to the Bible Christian Conference of En- 
gland, asking it to allow the Canada Con- 
ference to enter the union, with its pro- 
perty. On the ninth day the report of the 
Children’s Fund Committee received much 
attention. 

sSroaiomenseajiradiiediiesn oben 

Tue convocation of colored clergymen of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church met, according to 
announcement in New York City, September 12th. 
Bishop Starkey, who preached the opening ser- 
mon, referred t6 the teglect of the Church to 





work among the Negroes. He announced his op- 
position to colored bishops who should have sep- 
arate jurisdiction in dioceses already existing. 
Dr. Alexander Crummell was elected president, 
Dr. Crummell is a graduate of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, and rector of a colored congre- 
gation in Washington. He read the paper al- 
lotted to him in the program. At the opening 
of the second day’s session, twenty-one colored 
clergymen were in attendance. Resolutions 
were adopted which set forth that the convoca- 
tion is deeply conscious of the moral disasters 
which have come to the colored race through the 
existence of slavery, and how the family life, 
paternal authority, and marriage integrity have 
been broken down and trampled upon almost 
beyond repair by the existence of such a system. 
In order to put the colored race on an equal foot- 
ing with the white in regard to morality and in- 
telligence, the bishops of the Episcopal Church, 
together with the Missionary Board in New York 
City, are requested to lend their efforts toward 
the erection of colored churches, parish schools, 
and theological seminaries throughout the 
country, where the colored youth can be 
properly fitted for the ministry. The Rev, Charles 
H, Thompson, who read a paper on the prospects 
of church work among the colored people, 
said that in the past ten years the colored 
churches had made more progress than at any 
other like period since their existence. He said 
the colored Protestant Episcopalians did not de- 
sire to have a distinct Church of their own, as 
had been claimed by outsiders, but that they de- 
sired to be governed by the laws of the Church 
ofgEngland., The only thing asked for is that a 
sufficient number of colored ministers shall be 
ordained to preach the Gospel to the colored peo- 
ple. A committee, consisting of the Rev, Messrs. 
Alexander Crummell, D.D., Charles Thompson, 
J. W. Wilson, H. C. Bishop, J. B. Massiah, and 
T. W. King, were appointed to confer with a 
committee appointed by the Suwanee Con- 
ference in regard to the colored work, and report 
at the next meeting of the convocation. A vote 
of thanks was extended to Bishop Starkey, of 
Newark, for | is faithfulness and continued en- 
thusiasm in the cause of Episcopacy among the 
colored race. The Rev, Dr. Alexander Crum- 
mel], the Rey. Charles H. Thompson, and the 
Rev. C. O. Brady were authorized to take steps 
toward advancing the colored work of the 
Church in the South. It was then decided to 
hold the next convocation in this city on the sec- 
ond Wednesday in September next. 


....Although the fourth cententary of Luther's 
birth occurs November 10th, the Wittenberg peo- 
ple decided to hold their celebration in advance. 
Over a thousand clergymen from all parts of 
Protestant Germany gathered in Wittenberg 
September 12th, together with many descendants 
of Luther. Delegates from Great Britain, and 
representatives of the German Royal family, 
with many illustrious personages were present. 
Emperor William issued an order intrusting to 
the Crown Prince the duty of representing him 
at the festival. The Emperor, as the chief de- 
positary of the government of the Church in his 
Empire, expressed a feeling of warm interest 
in the celebration, in which evangelical faith 
obtains a full expression, The commemoration 
was a great success, The doorway of the Augus- 
tine Monastery was flanked by Venetian masts, 
Colossal busts of Luther and Melancthon 
had been placed on the balcony of the Town 
Hall ana on stands throughout the city. The 
Emperor’s bust in front of the Town Hall was 
decorated with flowers, Portraits of Luther and 
mottoes from his sayings and writings were dis- 
played in many windows. The number of 
visitors was estimated at fifty thousand. Dele- 
gates from Hungaria, Austria and France also 
took part in the celebration. On arriving at 
Wittenberg the Crown Prince, with Prince 
Albrecht and Herr von Gossler, Minister of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, drove direct to the Stadt- 
Kirche and attended divine service. Over one 
thousand clergymen filled the church. After the 
reading of the liturgy Superintendent-General 
Schultz delivered the festival sermon, taking his 
text from St. Matthew, xxi, 42, 43. The royal 
party then proceeded to the Schloss-Kirche, 
where the Crown Prince placed a splendid laurel 
wreath upon Luther’s grave. Meanwhile a long 
procession marched to Luther’s house, where 
the Crown Prince subsequently, in a large hall 
which served formerly as Luther's lecture room, 
declared Luther Hall open. In his address the 
Crown Prince said : 

“* May this festival serve as a holy exhortation to 
uphold the great benefits of the Reformation and to 
strengthen our resolution to be ready always to de- 
fend the evangelical creed, liberty of conscience and 
religious toleration. May Luther's anniversary help 
to strengthen the Protestant feeling, preserve the 
German Evangelical Church from disunion, and lay 
the foundation of an everlasting peace.” 


Lectures on the life and work of Luther were deliv- 
ered in the afternoon, while the evening was de- 
voted to banquets and festive gatherings. Dense 
crowds throngeé the streets, singing national and 
religious songs, especially. Luther’s hymn, ‘‘ Kine 
Fesie Burg.” The Cabinet order of Emperor 
William, and the speech of Crown Pringe 
Frederick William created & profound impression 





throughout Protestant Germany. Their em- 
phatic avowal of staunch Protestant convictions 
and earnest faith in the lasting benefits of the 
Reformation has been received with sincere 
sympathy by the entire Protestant world. 


..--The Provincial Synod of the Episcopal 
Church of Canada is in session in Montreal, hav- 
ing met September 12th. The dioceses of Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Toronto, Fredericton, Ontario, 
Montreal, Huron and Niagara were represented 
by their bishops and by delegates. There are 
two Provincial Synods in British America, the 
other being in the Northwest Territories. The 
latter was constituted in 1873, and the Bishop of 
Rupert’s Land is its Metropolitan. Bishops Lay 
and Jaggar, of the United States, preached the 
opening sermons. The Metropolitan Bishop of 
Fredericton presided over the opening session 
and read his message, in the course of which he 
is represented to have said: 

“ Asustaining power has been felt all along, not 
of earth, and our position in Canada to-day, it may 
be, is a trying one—one party claiming to be the 
only representative and catholic Church on earth. 
That party we should do ill to despise. On some 
things we agree; on others we disagree. We agree 
in the essential doctrines, such as baptism and other 
rudimentary articles of faith; yet when any wish to 
come forth, we do not make the way strait or dim- 
cult; we welcome them into the fold. [Applause.)} 
There have from time immemorial been three 
different orders—bishops, priests, and deacons, If 
any other Christian minister wishes to join us, we 
re-ordain him. We do not re-ordain the Roman 
Catholic. 


present circumstances in allowing the Presbyterian 
body the use of our churches, You will, 1 hope, 
agree with me that there are many more Christians 
than are usually acknowledged.” 

Speaking of the parties in the Church he said 
none of them could be spared. All were needed 
and all should be welcomed. The Rev. Charles 
Hamilton, of Quebec, having been elected prolo- 
cutor, the bishops withdrew to their own House. 
Bishops Lay and Jaggar were received as a 
deputation trom the Church in the United 
States. Among the memorials was one from the 
synod of the diocese of Montreal, which used to 
be the Metropolitan See. It set forth that the 
synod had never ceased to protest against the 
action of the Provincial Synod in the appoint- 
ment of another than the Bishop of that See as 
Metropolitan, as illegal. It claims that great un- 
ecrtainty exists as to the legality of the appoint- 
ment of the Bishop of Fredericton as Metropol- 
itan, and asks that the question of the rightful- 
ness of the claims of Montreal to be considered 
the Metropolitical See be examined anew. An- 
other important memorial from Niagara urged 
greater uniformity in public worship. 


....The Lutheran Church in the West is wit- 
nessing some strange scones, Where, three years 
ago, all was peace and harmony there is now 
nothing but war and rumors of war. The pre- 
destination controversy, which then appeared 
only the size of a man’s hand, has already and is 
still effecting readjustment of synods and con- 
gregations. Under the leadership of the Missouri 
Synod, a plan was afoot to organize state synods 
throughout the West. All this has come to 
naught. Ths Ohio Synod left the Synodical 
Conference two years ago, and now the Norwe- 
gian has done the same, The Minnesota Synod 
refuses to unite with the Missouri, and the Wis- 
consin Synod is trying to get loose. The Iowa 
Synod, formerly strongly antagonized by 
Missouri and Ohio, is now trying to effect a 
union with the latter. A free conference be- 
tween representatives of these bodies was held 
early last month at Richmond, Ind., to see 
whether a modus vivendi could be reached. The 
results were highly satisfactory to the partici- 
pants. In the meanwhile the congregations are 
being agitated and much shifting is going on. 
And the end is not yet; the East too is to be 
drawn into the difficulty. The Lutheran Minis- 
terium of New York has called upon the Theolo- 
gical Faculty at Philadelphia to give official ut- 
terance on the disputed point, and thus the ap- 
ple of discord will be thrown into the General 
Council synods. Pandora and her box were in- 
nocent and harmless compared with this con- 
troversy. 


....A young men’s Gospel service is to be 
started in this city in the Twenty-third Street 
Theater. The meetings will be held Sunday 
evenings. The design is to reach some of that 
numerous class of young men, between the ages 
of fifteen and thirty, who do not attend church. 
This enterprise is undenominational. It is 
stated that of the 51,390 males arrested last year 
26,136 were under thirty years of age. 


....The annual meeting of the American 
Board will be held in Detroit, opening October 
2d. It is stated that Dr. Mark Hopkins, its pres- 
ident for thirty years, will decline a re-election. 
The American Missionary Association holds its 
annual meeting in Central Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., beginning October 

...-The new Episcopalian prayer-book, the 
work of the committce appointed for the pur- 
pose at the last General Convention, wt ed 
been made public in book form, in order 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Greely relief expedition has failed to 
accomplish its object. The steamer “Proteus” 
was crushed in the ice while in Smith Sound on 
July 23d, and the members of the party retreated 
along the Greenland coast to Upernavik, where 
the companion steamer of the “ Proteus,” the 
““Yantic,” found them. The journey was one of 
great hardship and peril ; but nolives were lost. 
The party saved enongh from the wreck to make 
the retreat in some degree of comfort and made a 
caché for the Greely expedition. The reports of 
Lieutenant Garlington and Commander Wildes 
are given. Much uneasiness is felt at Washing- 
ton regarding the fate of the Greely party, but 
there are still strong hopes that he may yet be 
saved. It is thought possible that he may have 
reached Port Foulke late in the season. 





..On Tuesday, September 11th, a collision 
occurred at Long Island City, on Long Island, 
between a Manhattan Beach and a Flushing 
train. The latter was about to leave the station 
and the signal was up, requiring the Manhattan 
Beach train to stop. But the air brake failed to 
work, tae car brakes were set only in part, and 
the two trains came in collision. Three passen- 
gers on the Manhattan Beach train were killed, 
one was badly hurt and many received slight 
injuries. 


..Frauds have been discovered in the Water 
Register’s Bureau of the Department of Public 
Works in New York City. ‘The extent of the 
frauds has not been ascertained. Water rates 
are payable only at the office of the Register, and 
consumers are notified that no one outside of the 
office is authorized to receive money. And yet, 
it is alleged, one or more persons connected with 
that office have been in the habit of making col- 
lections outside without accounting for the pro- 
ceeds. 


..An important, decision affecting the opera- 
tion of the Civil Service rules is announced. Sec- 
retary Folger has decided that employees receiv- 
ing less than $900 a year cannot be promoted 
under the Civil Service rules. It has been 
claimed that these officers would seek to get 
around the new rules by promoting low grade 
employees who may still be appointed over the 
line into the grades to be filled by competitive 
examinations. 


..Mr. Hugh J. Hastings, an old and widely- 
known New York journalist, is dead. He was 
proprietor of the Commercial Advertiser, of this 
city. His death was hastened by an accident. 
President Arthur, Roscoe Conkling, and other 
prominent men acted as pall-bearers at his 
funeral. 


.-The steamship ‘‘Indipendente,” of the 
Italian line, went ashore, near Freeport, Long 
Island, last week. The passengers and crew, 160 
in number, were safely landed. The vessel was 
subsequently floated. 


. Judge Edgerton has given a decision up- 
setting the Dakota Capital Commission. But the 
Bismarck people make light of it, saying that 
the Supreme Court will reverse it, leaving Bis- 
marck as capital. 


.-[he coroner's jury in the case of the 
steamer ‘‘Riverdale” explosion has rendered a 
divided verdict. Three jurymen censured the 
engineer and the inspector. 


..The school commissioners of Syracuse 
having ordered that the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools be resumed, the Catholic 
pupils are to leave. 


.-The New Hampshire Legislature has 
finally adjourned, after the longest session 
known in the annals of the state. 


. Yellow fever is reported in Guaymas and 
Mazatlan, Mexico; but it is thought it will not 
spread to Arizona. 


..-Prof. Swift, of Rochester, has discovered 
another comet. 


..The Corean Embarsy has come to New 
York. 


FOREIGN. 


.-The troubles in Croatia are said to be sub- 
siding. The peasantry were in full rebellion in 
the early partoflast week. Priests were insulted 
and landowners mobbed. Count Kalnoky, 
Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, sent a dis- 
patch to all representatives of Austria abroad, 
informing them of the precise status of the in- 
surrectionary movement in Croatia, and an- 
nouncing the determination of the Government 
to use extreme measures to suppress the re- 
bellious movement forthwith ; and the Mayor of 
Agram issued a proclamation forbidding the 
assembling of groups of persons for any purpose, 
and prohibiting people from walking abroad 
after dark. It is believed in Pesth that the 
anthors of the disorders are but the pioneers of 
a South Slavonian agitation, which is to be 
Airected not against Hungary alone, but against 
the Austrian Empire generally. In one place 
fifteen were killed in the riot. Herr Tisza, the 





Hungarian Prime Minister, had an interview, 
September 12th, at Agram, with several Croatian 
notables, whom he had summoned to an audience. 
The interview was stormy; and the notables, 
after excitedly detailing the wrongs under which 
they claimed Croatia had suffered, promised to 
fulfill certain conditions proposed on behalf of 
the Hungarian Government, the details or 
character of which have not transpired. Dis- 
patches of September 16th say that the dis- 
turbance on the Banat frontier of Hungary is 
subsiding. Kemiz, a well-known agitator, is 
among the persons arrested in connection with 
the disturbance. A conflict between the mili- 
tary and the people has taken place at Kos- 
tainicza, in Croatia, many persons being killed 
and wounded. 

.-Russian agents are said to be swarming 
into Bulgaria with, it is surmised, av intention 
to secure an overthrow of Price Alexander and 
to place a nominee of Russia on his throne, It 
is feared that the whole Eastern Question will be 
reopened by this movement. The Bulgarian As- 
sembly was opened, September 16th, by Prince 
Alexander. In his speech the Prince said that 
his sole aim would always be to promote the 
greatness and independence of Bulgaria and the 
happiness of his subjects. The North German 
Gazette (Prince Bismarck’s organ) denies that 
the powers are irritated against Russia because 
of the recent events in Bulgaria. It says: “It 
ia the dominant wish at Berlin, Vienna and Rome 
to live at peace with Russia, None of the powers 
desires war or anything else from Russia. No 
complaint is heard from any quarter, even from 
the Porte. The alleged irritation is purely im- 
aginary and due to the stories of sensation-mon- 
gers.” The Journal de St, Petersburg welcomes 
the article of the North German Gazette, deny- 
ing that the powers were irritated against Russia 
because of the recent events in Bulgaria. The 
Journal declares that should Prince Alexander, 
of Bulgaria, fail in the task appointed him, the 
peace of the East, and perhaps of Europe, will 
be imperiled. A conspiracy of Bulgarians has 
been discovered at Sofla against Gens. Kaulbars 
and Soboleff, Several persons have been arrested, 
charged with being connected with the plot. 


..China and France are still in negotiation 
respecting Tonquin. No decision has been 
reached, It is thought that the matter will 
finally be settled through the arbitration of 
England or America. The French press insists 
on holding on to Tonquin, and says if China 
wants peace it must not interfere with French 
affairs. France insists on its protectorate over 
Annam, though it is willing to recognize an hon- 
orary suzerainity by China. Meantime French 
reinforcements are being dispatched. It is 
stated, however, that the general French Gov- 
ernment is bent on peace and that if war is de- 
clared, the Government will not stand 24 hours, 
The Chinese Ambassador says China can con- 
cede nothing respecting her suzerainty. She 
does not want France to possess territory next 
to her frontier. Order has been entirely re- 
stored in Canton, and precautions have been 
taken to protect fully foreign residents. A bat- 
tle has taken place between the French troops 
and the Black Flags between Hanoi and Sontay. 
The latter were defeated with a heavy loss, It is 
stated that the French took 30 prisoners, who 
were beheaded forthwith. The Chinese Embas- 
sador, Tseng, is said to be much disappointed 
that the French Government has made no official 
proposals for settling the Tonquin question. 
The blockade of the ports of Tonquin has been 
relaxed, vessels being allowed to proceed to their 
ports after examination for arms. 


.-Lord Derby, Colonial Secretary, has for- 
warded a dispatch to the Australian Government, 
in which he states that the Imperial Government 
deprecates the proposed scheme of annexation 
of the Pacific islands to the Australian colonies, 
He calls attention specifically to the case of the 
Islands of Samoa, where the German, British, 
and American consuls have sometimes exercised 
their influence jointly or separately, and says 
the Governments of Great Britain and Germany 
have made treaties with Samoa, which, there- 
fore, forms an independent state, and its an- 
nexation to Australia might lead toa violation 
of international law. The same he declares to 
be true of other of the islands, 


.-The bi-centennial of the liberation of 
Vienna by John Sobieski, King of Poland, in 
1683, has been observed by the unveiling of a 
memorial tablet in honor of the event. The 
principal features of the second day of the fes- 
tival were a grand torchlight procession and a 
display of fireworks. It is estimated that fully 
200,000 persons were assembled to do honor to 
the occasion, At Cracow and-Lemberg the day 
was celebrated with enthusiasm, and the streets 
of both cities were thronged with visitors from 
all parts of Poland. 


.-The Emperor Francis Joseph, assisted by 
King Alfonso, formally laid the last stone of the 
new Town Hall, in Vienna, Sept. 12th, with ac- 
companying grand ceremonies. Ata banquet sub- 
sequently given in honor of the event the Emperor 
proposed the health of King Alfonso, to which 
the latter responded in German. The Emperor 
also proposed & toastin honor of the Omar of 


Russia. The Emperor Francis Joseph and King 
Alfonso, accompanied by their suites, have 
started for Moravia to witness the annual mili- 
tary maneuvers. 


...-At the Trades-Unions Congress in Birming- 
ham, England, a resolution by Joseph Arch was 
adopted, which declares that, considering the 
large amount of waste land in the kingdom which 
is capable of cultivation, radical changes in the 
land system of the country are required, in order 
that the land may be put under productive 
cultivation for the benefit of the community, 
thereby offering a check to excessive emigration. 
The congress also adopted a resolution favoring 
paid labor representatives in Parliament. 


.-The newspaper, Union, the organ of the 
Legitimists, has ceased publication, The fare- 
well address says that the paper’s mission ended 
with the death of the Count de Chambord, It 
salutes the Count of Paris as the head of the 
house of France, and hopes that he will restore 
to Christians the traditional monarchy. The 
cessation implies that the Legitimists will not 
support the Count of Paris unless he claims the 
throne on the most absolute clerical principles, 
which is known to ke impossible, 


A dispatch from Paris says there is reason 
to believe that the recent accessions to the Aus- 
tro-German alliance will shortly result in Ger- 
many issuing a proposal for a general congress 
of all the European powers with a view of deter- 
mining upon a general disarmament. The cor- 
respondent states that he is assured that the 
Governments of Austria, Spain and Italy have 
already signified their willingness to participate 
in such a congress. 


.. The full text of the will of the late Count 
de Chambord has been published. It gives an 
estate in his four domains and the income of 
20,000,000f. to the Countess during her life, loss 
2,000,000f. variously bequeathed. After the de- 
mise of the Countess the Count de Bardi is to 
receive one-third and the Duke de Parma two- 
thirds of the entire property. The Spanish 
Princes are not mentioned in the will. 


..The Congress of Commerce and Industry 
began its annual session in Amsterdam, Septem- 
ber 14th. A resolution was adopted declaring 
that the principal cause of the depreciation of 
silver results from the decrease of its coinage 
in Europe. The resolution also expresses a 
wish for the adoption of a common double 
standard throughout Europe and America, 


....Mr. Wallace, the United States Minister to 
Turkey, has informed the Porte that he is will- 
ing to accept the new license law, provided 
Americans be placed on equal footing with sub- 
jects of other nations. The Porte has replied 
that it has no intention to make any discrimina- 
tion whatever on account of nationality, The 
question is therefore considered settled. 


.-It is stated that the Spanish Legation at 
Washington has informed the Government at 
Madrid that there is a Spanish exile in Cuba 
making preparations for a rising of the colored 
people, who are reported to be discontented. 
The plot, however, is destined to fail. 


...-It is said that the Ozarina lately detected 
one of the imperial chamberlains in the act of 
placing Nihilistic documents in her apartments, 
and that he, fearing the consequences, com- 
mitted suicide, The authorities endeavored to 
prevent the fact being made public. 


..The supporters of Mr. Bradlaugh have re- 
solved that the House of Commons be 
given no rest until Mr. Bradlaugh be admitted to 
his seator his legal disqualification finally de- 
termined. 


....-The appointment of Gen. Schmitz by the 
French Government as Ambassador to &t. 
Petersburg creates an unfavorable impression in 
Berlin, owing to his Alsatian origin. 


....Mr. Parnell has paid off a mortgage on his 
estate amounting to £18,000 from the proceeds 
of the Parnell testimonial fund, 


..A telegram from Zanzibar reports that the 
Malagasy envoys landed in Madagascar at a port 
100 miles south of Tamatave. 


.-O’Donnell, the murderer of Carey, has 
reached England. He was landed at Southamp- 
ton, being thoroughly guarded, 


.-The Patrie reports that the police frus- 
trated a plot to kill King Alfonso during the 
latter’s recent stay in Paris. 


...-Cortachy Castle, near Forfar, Scotland, 
owned by the Earl of Airlie, has been burned. 
The loss is over £60,000. 
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HAY FEVER. 

My brother Myron and my- 
self were both cured, to all ap- 
pearance, of Catarrh and Hay 
Fever last July and August. Up 
to this date, Dec. 28th, neither 
have had any return of these 
troubles, Ely's Cream Balm was 
the medicine used. 
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FOOLING WITH MORMON 
POLYGAMY. 


Coneress, by the Act of July 1st, 1862, 
declared polygamy in any of the territories 
of the United States to be a penal offense, 
and provided that any person convicted of 
this offense should be punished by a fine 
not exceding five hundred dollars and by 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding five 
years. This statute, though general in its 
terms, was aimed at Mormon polygamy, 
especially as practiced in the Territory of 
Utah. It has remained in the statute book 
of the nation now for more than twenty- 
one years; and its practical effect in pre- 
venting the crime has been just nothing at 
all. Not a half dozen convictions have been 
had under the law. The Mormons have 
laughed at it, and proceeded with their 
polygamous system just as they would have 
done if no such law had been enacted. 
Their number is more than twice what it 
was when the law was first passed; and the 
number of unpunished offenders against 
the law has kept full pace with this increase 
in Mormon population. Indeed, the law 
has remained to all intents and purposes a 

ead letter in the statute book of the nation. 

Congress, having practically done noth- 
ing for about twenty years to abate the 
monstrous abomination of Mormon polyg- 
amy, passed another law, on the 22d of 
March, 1882, amendatory of previous legis- 


| tas lation, asian to increase its stringency, 


disqualifying polygamists to hold any offi- 
ces under Federal jurisdiction, disfran- 
chising them, and providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to hold the 
first election thereafter in Utah. This is 
the essence of what was called the 
‘*Edmunds Bill,” because framed by Sen- 
ator Edmunds. What has this law done? 
Just nothing at all, so far as the extinction 
of polygamy is concerned. 


It is quite true that an election has been 
held by the Utah Commission, and that 
polygamists in actual practice have been 
treated as ineligible to office, and that they 
have not been permitted to vote. The re- 
sult of the election, however, was, as 
might have been expected, that Mormons 
and believers in polygamy were in nearly 
every instance elected to office. The polit- 
ical power in the territory was and is still 
left in the hands of Mormons, who will 
neither pass nor execute any local law un- 
friendly to polygamy; so that the election, 
or any number of such elections, will prac- 
tically accomplish nothing toward the ex- 
tinction of polygamy. The provisions of 
the law relating to the trial, conviction, 
and punishment of polygamists are not 
sufficient to break up the practice and stop 
the crime. The crime continues notwith- 
standing these provisions; and unless 
something more is done, it will continue 
indefinitely. The polygamous system in 
Utah remains substantially intact, having 
lost nothing of its strength or in its pur- 
pose to remain a fixture in the Mormon 
Church. 

Moreover, the Mormons have a system of 
increase by missionary labors that show 
their earnestness and enterprise, if nothing 
else. They have no idea of dying out for 
want of converts, and do not depend for 
continuance and growth wholly on_ births. 
During the present season some two thou- 
sand Mormon converts have been landed at 
this port from foreign countries on their 
way to Utah; and this organized system for 
increase by immigration has been in opera- 
tion for a series of years. Missionaries to 
other countries are regularly sent out to 
make converts in the first instance, and 
then to bring them to Utah as reinforce- 
ments; and this is one of the secrets of the 
growth of Mormonism. It isa good plan 
for the purpose in view. The Mormon 
managers understand its advantages, and 
they work it with skill and power. Their 
theory is not to reform their system, so as 
to get rid of polygamy, but to continue it 
with the polygamous practice inhering in 
it. 

Now, in the light of the facts, what shall 
be said of the measures hitherto adopted by 
the Government to stop this crime? Is it 
a misnomer to designate them simply as 
‘*fooling with Mormon polygamy”? We 
think not. A law ostensibly enacted to 
prevent a crime that practically has no 
power for the attainment of its professed 
end, is simply fooling with that crime. It 
does not do the work intended; and this is 
just the feature that marks the history of 
all the anti-polygamous legislation of 
Congress. Failure is its most conspicuous 
characteristic; and there is no difficulty in 
seeing why it isso. Let any one carefully 
examine the intrenchments of polygamy 
and the purposes of the Mormon leaders, 
and he could see without trial that such 
legislation would not make any effective 
inroad upon the evil, and much less ex- 
tinguish it altogether. 


There is one way of putting an end to 
polygamy in Utah by the agency of law; 
and Congress will have to come tv it or fail 
to do the work. That way consists in dis- 
possessing the people of that territory of all 
political power, and placing them under 
the government of a commission appointed 
by the President and clothed by law with 
the requisite power. If the law were what 
it should be, and the commission were 
composed of the proper men to carry it 
into effect, it would take but a very few 
years to sound the death-knell of the whole 
polygamous system in Utah. We grant 
that the remedy would be a severe and un- 
usual one and would be justified only by 
its necessity to cure the evil. The remedy 
for an organized rebellion is a terrible one; 
yet it is justified on the same principle. 





What is wanted in Utah is the right kind of 
law and the right kind of machinery for its 


olin, ‘inl this will n never be PIO T 
by the territory itself. 


“THE EXAMINER’S” CHAMPION. 


Tue Zion’s Advocate has taken up arms 
for The Examiner in its sore straits in a 
delightfully fresh and vigorous manner. 
We advised: 


“If The Examiner will refresh its mind with 
Cornelius’s * Geschichte des Miinsterischen An- 
ruhe,’ which it cites for its own purpose, by 
reading in search of the main purpose of the 
book as expressed in its title, it will never again 
make such a statement as that Baptists never 
persecuted,” 





The Zion’s Advocate finds in the typo- 
graphical error of ‘* Anruhe” for Aufruhrs 
evidence that Tuk INDEPENDENT knows noth- 
ing of Cornelius’s book, and undertakes to 
exhibit its own knowledge of this and other 
books. Says our Maine critic: 

‘Now two things are here made evident; 
first, that the writer is not familiar with the 
title of Cornelius’s masterly work; and, sec- 
ond, that he is not familiar with the contents of 
the work, . . So far as printed, the work 
consists of two volumes; but in neither of these 
does Cornelius treat of the Minster Rebellion. 
His third volume, in which he reaches this 
topic, is yet to appear, if, indeed, it ever appears. 
Had Tue InDEPENDENT’s apprentice, therefore, 
ever read the book which he incorrectly cites, 
he never would have appealed to it as contain- 
ing a record of the uprising at Munster.” 

To all this nonsense we simply reply that 
it was not in the interest of the INDEPEND- 
ENT to change ‘‘Aufruhrs” (Uproar) into 
Anruhe. The title of the book in plain 
English is ‘‘ History of the Uproar at Miin- 
ster.” We did not *‘ appeal to it as contain- 
ing a record of the uprising at Minster,” 
but we called the attention of The Hzaminer 
to the ‘‘ main purpose of the book as ex- 
pressed in its title.” If the author has not 
yet come to his main purpose, “ the uproar 
at Minster,” he is certainly on the way to 
it in tracing Baptist history toward this 
culmination. Our cotemporary’s knowl- 
edge of books is excellent as far as 
it goes; but unfortunately it is blind to 
all that makes against its theory. ‘Thus 
it refers us to ‘‘ Keller’s ‘ Geschichte der 
Wiedertaufer und thres Reichs eur Mun- 
ater’ (which, by the way, only needs three 
corrections: Wéedertaiifer for ‘* Wiedertauf- 
er,” eu for “eur,” and Minster for ‘‘Mun 
ster,” the three errors doubtless, like our 
one, being typographical, and not errozs of 
ignorance,) and to ‘‘ Hin Apostel der Wieder- 
taiifer” for evidence that ‘‘the term Anabap- 
tist is incorrectly applied to the Minster 
fanatics.” We are referred to pages 4 and 
5 of the latter work. We have looked to 
these pages in vain for anything like that 
which our cotemporary sees there. We 
do find on the 5th page, bowever, the fol- 
lowing passage, which our honored critic 
has overlooked : 

“We must distinguish among the so-called 
Anabaptists three chief parties which entered on 
the stage one after the other in three epochs 
under different men. In the period which lies 
between the years 1525—1530 among the op- 
ponents of infant baptism no man possesses a 
greater and more general esteem than Hans 
Denck; in the time from 1530-35, the forerun- 
ners of John of Leiden, and, at last, he himself 
became masters of the situation; and from 
thenceforth Menno Simons attained the contro- 
ling influence.” 

Does our author here recognize John of 
Leiden as an Anabaptist or not? It isstrange 
that any one can read the title of the former 
of Keller’s books—‘‘ History of the Anabap- 
tists, and Their Empire at Minster”—and 
then assert that the author teaches that ‘‘ the 
term Anabaptist is incorrectly applied to 
the Minster fanatics.” 

The Examiner and Zion’s Advocate are 
convicted out of their own mouths. The 
Anabaptists at Miinster were the right 
wing of the sixteenth century Baptists, and 
they were great persecutors. As to the 
left wing, Hans Denck and the Mennonites, 
if our Baptist fren ds prefer their company 
let them tell us what claims they have in 
doctrine and practice to these ancestors 
rather than the others. Or will our Bap- 
tist, brethren abandon the Anabaptists of the 
Reformation and date their origin from the 
British Baptists of the seventeenth century? 
But here they are confronted with the 
Fifth Monarchy men, who were men of in- 
tolerance, war and bloodshed, no less than 





the Munster -people. It is vain to kick 
against the pricks. The first point—“ the 


Baptists never Tae his vite dis- 
proved. It has been found that they 
have been no less persecutors than the other 
sects and denominations of Christendom. 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


Atvintelligent observers have been struck 
by the fact that the heretics in the Presby- 
terian Church come from the most conser- 
vative schools of theology. They are gradu- 
ates of Princeton or Allegheny; or, if by 
any chance not from those ever-conserva- 
tive seminaries, they have, like Professor 
Swing and Mr. McCune, come into the 
Presbyterian Church from such a body as 
that of the United Presbyterians, which re- 
gards her bigger sister as quite too free in 
her theological habits. We do not now re- 
call that a single graduate of Union Semi- 
nary, or Lane, or Auburn has, since the 
Reunion, been tried and convicted of 
heresy in the Presbyterian Church, while it 
has come to be the expected thing, if a new 
heresy case comesup, that we ask, Was he 
from Princeton or from Allegheny? The 
Rev. John W. White, of Milroy, Pa., against 
whom charges of heresy have just been sus- 
tained in the Presbytery of Huntingdon, 
Pa., commenced his studies of theology in 
Allegheny and graduated at Princeton. 
Mr. Wilhelm, who goes out with Mr. White, 
is from Princeton. W. W. McLane, D.D., 
graduated from Allegheny. The Rev. John 
Miller was trained in the innermost circles 
of Princeton. 

Now what is the meaning of these facts? It 
isnot far to seek. They havea bearing on the 
question of theological education. It is not 
that the very conservative and hyper- 
orthodox institutions have a special attrac- 
tion for the unstable or the vain men from 
whose number the ranks of heresy are 
supplied, but that the kind of teaching 
there given naturally either drives over 
those who cannot accept it to extreme views, 
or, at least, tempts them to » polemical and 
hostile attitude toward the stringent 
position of the Standards, which invites and 
gives offense. They have not learned how 
to doubt and question and investigate with- 
in the limits of faith or in charity to those 
who believe too much or too little. To 
them their discoveries seem of great, of 
disproportionate importance, because they 
have been taught that all variations are 
very serious. They were not inoculated in 
their theological youth with that innocent 
cow-pox of doubt which protects against the 
small-pox of unbelief. 

In view of the relation of these semina- 
ries to heresies, it is amusing to recall the 
scares of the innocent and unthinking pub- 
lic in reference tothe teaching which is al- 
lowed in them. Two years ago, or less, an 
ex-professor in Allegheny actually warned 
good confiding believers against Union 
and Lane, and advised wealthy men 
not to give money to endow them. A dis- 
tinguished professor in Princeton, a little 
later, uttered his dissent from certain teach- 
ings of professors in Lane and Union in 
such terms that he had to explain that he 
did not mean to threaten schism; and he 
afterward withdrew from the editorship of 
the Review, in which their articles had ap- 
peared. Then came the ‘‘solemn warning,” 
given by the General Assembly, to pro- 
fessors in theological seminaries against 
‘‘inculcating any views or adopting any 
methods which may lead to unsettle faith 
inthe doctrine of the divine origin and 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures.” 
This was covertly pointed against institu- 
tions, the teaching of whose views and whose 
methods have produced no heretics, while 
not a word was said by way of warning 
against the views and methods adopted and 
taught in the institutions which are the 
mothers of the heretics of the Presbyterian 
ecclesiastical courts. In view of the facts, 
the admitted facts, it would be better to 
stop worrying about what will be the re- 
sult of the teaching in Union and Lane, 
and if one must. worry, to begin to ask 
what shall be done to save the faith of the 
graduates of Allegheny and Princeton. The 
fact is, though many have not learned it, 
that sound faith is wedded to fearless in- 
tellectual progress. The best fighters in 
the Church to-day against the current 
dangerous forms of unbelief are just the 





men who are least afraid of theological pro- 


gress. 
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GOOD SERMONS. 


Wuar isa good sermon? Our first and 
most general answer to this question is that 
such a sermon, as to its theme and con- 
tents, always lies within the circle of Bible 
truth. If this be not the fact it does not 
deserve the name of a sermon, taking this 
term in the well understood sense. It may 
be an essay, or it may be a brilliant per- 
formance of rhetoric, but it is not a ser- 
mon, and the Christian pulpit is no place 
for it, and the Sabbath day not a fitting 
time for its utterance. The Bible is large 
enough and broad enough to furnish the 
preacher the most ample range as to 
themes, without going outside of it for sub- 
jects on which to preach. The preacher 
who has not made this discovery will do 
well to make himself more familiar with 
the Bible. 

A second answer to the question is that 
a good sermon, for a rule, deals most 
largely with that class of truths upon which 
the power of the Bible to impress and con- 
trol the human mind most largely depends. 
It is no disparagement to the Bible to say 
that not all of its truths are equally im- 
portant or equally impressive. Some of 
them are of graver import than others. 
There is a class of truths relating to God 
and man, action here and destiny hereafter, 
which constitutes the great elements of the 
moral force of the Bible. They are the 
impressive and powerful truths that glow 
on the pages of this Book; and that preacher 
is wise for the work he hasin hand who 
makes it a rule so to plan his sermons that 
they will be eminently distinguished by the 
utterance, explanation, enforcement, and 
application of these truths. A sermon that 
should be without some one or more of 
them would be radically defective, what- 
ever else it might contain. It would lack 
the highest elements of power. 

We believe, also, as still another and 
more specific answer to the question, that the 
great standpoint for the making and preach- 
ing of good sermons is the Christological— 
that is to say, Christ in the entire system of 
all that the Bible says in regard to him. 
We know of no more effectual way to 
wield the highest power of the Bible than 
to preach Christ. This is what the apos- 
tles did in their day. They told the story 
of Christ, and explained the doctrine of 
Christ. They brought him home to human 
thought as the Saviour of Sinners; and when 
men in anguish inquired what they must 
do to be saved, they at once pointed them 
to Christ. He is unquestionably the great 
local center of the biblical system. Hibs life- 
work on earth and his heaven-work at the 
right-hand of the Majesty on High give to 
the system its special and peculiar charac- 
ter as appropriate to and needed by a sin- 
ning race. The whole system revolves 
around him. All its rays of light alike con- 
verge in him and emanate from him. He 
is the Alpha ana Omega, the first and the 
last, the bright and morning star, the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. What bet- 
ter thing, then, can preachers do than to 
make their sermons  characteristically 
Christological, and thus give prominence to 
the person, the feaching, the character and 
office work of that great and glorious Sav- 
iour who is the best acquisition earth has 
ever received from Heaven, and who in 
these respects is the very essence of good 
news to our world? We believe that, if 
ministers would do more of this kind of 
work, they would do their work better and 
with more effect on human hearts. There 
is really no danger that they will over- 
work the idea or stretch it beyond its 
capabilities. 

Let it not be forgotten, which is another 
answer to the question, that the backbone 
of a good sermon is brain power, working 
in the state of docility under the authority 
of the Bible, and warmed, energized and 
anointed with the fervors of heart-power. 
It takes both to make and preach a thor- 
oughly good sermon. The preacher will 
make a very grave mistake if he assumes 
that the pew is a fool, without sufficient 
intelligence to appreciate and feel the force 
of strong and vigorous thinking, and that 
mere rhetorical soap-bubbles will answer 
just as well as good thinking. It is not so at 
all. Brain-power, revealing itself in simple 
words, is power with all classes, and relished 
by all. All other things being equal, the 
more of this power the preacher puts into 





his sermon the better, provided that he has 
the good sense to use plain words. The 
people will understand him and follow him 
almost anywhere, if he will only use the 
words of common life. Heart-power, dis- 
closing itself in the forms of natural 
eloquence, will add immensely to the execu- 
tive force of brain-power; and this power 
every preacher must have in order to preach 
a really good sermon. His thoughts must 
warm his own heart and fire his utterance, 
or they will not be likely to burn in the 
hearts of others. He must feel while he 
thinks and because he thinks. That of 
which he thinks must make him feel. If 
his own heart is moved, this will be a long 
step toward moving the hearts of others. 
A dull and sleepy sermon may be very ortho- 
dox in what is said; but it is never a good 
sermon in the best sense. It is too tame to 
be effective. 

We add once more that a good sermon 
always stops before it tires and exhausts 
the patience of the people. The preacher 
who keeps on beyond the patience-point 
and makes his last words the most ac- 
ceptable of the whole, is by no means an 
expertin preaching good sermons. Every 
preacher ought so to plan his exercises as 
to give himself a fair opportunity to say in 
the sermon all that need to be said for that 
occasion; and when he has done this, then 
let him stop, and wait for another time, if 
he wants to say more. When he has 
passed the patience-point he can talk no 
longer to advantage; and he ought to have 
sense enough in observing his audience to 
know when this point is reached. It is 
seldom that one hears any complaint 
against short sermons. The more common 
complaint is that sermons are too long. Itis 
a very good sign when an audienee retires 
really wishing that the preacher had gone 
still further. It shows that they were in- 
terested in what he said. 
ee ee 


THE “ PROPOSED CO-OPERATION.” 








WE expressed the sentiment not long 
ago that the relation of the Church to the 
colored people is the same as its relation to 
red-headed people. Thereupon Professor 
Bumstead, of Atlanta University, asked 
us the question ‘‘ whether the proposed 
eo-operation of the American Missionary 
Association and the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, each doing ehurch work 
for people of different complexion, will 
put the Congregational churches which 
support these societies into the same rela- 
tion with colored people as with red-headed 
people.” We replied that we did not ex- 
actly know what the Professor meant by 
this ‘‘ proposed co-operation ;” and that if 
the A. H. M. Society proposed to enter a 
field occupied by the A. M. Association, 
it ought to know no distinction of color; 
and further, that the latter association has 
no right to refuse its aid to the whites as 
well asthe blacks of the South. Professor 
Bumstead now writes us: 


To THe Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Sir.—I am surprised at your statement 
in the issue of August 30th: ‘‘ We do not know 
exactly what Professor Bumstead means by this 
‘ proposed co-operation ’ of these two Congrega- 
tional benevolent societies, dividing the work 
between them on the color line.” Will you 
kindly allow me explain ? 

I mean that co-operation on the color line 
which is necessarily involved in any effort of the 
two societies to do the same work side by side in 
the same field, The very presence of the two 
societies in each other’s company, in a region 
where caste prejudice is so powerful as at the 
South, isin itself a suggestion, if not an in- 
vitation, to the two races to gather into separate 
churches, 

I mean that co-operation on the color line 
which alone can save the church work of the 
Home Missionary Society from being a needless 
duplicate of that already carried on by the 
American Missionary Association. 

I mean that co-operation on the color line 
which is clearly intimated by Secretary Barrows 
in his paper read at Saratoga, in which he says: 
“We have too long ignored the fact that there 
are several millions of poor whites at the South 
who need our help. . Do you wish the 
Home Missionary Society to organize an agency 
to do this work?”—this appeal being followed 
later by a definition of the work of the American 
Missionary Association virtually limiting it to 
“the Freedmen, the Indians, and the Chinese.” 

I mean that co-operation on the color line 
which is the necessary and only possible infer- 





ence from the following language in the report 
upon the sboye paper, presented at Saratoga: 


“Not in this generation nor in the next can 
men and women between whom not history and 
habit only, but Nature and Providence, run lines 
so deep as between the races of the South, be 
made to any considerable extent to blend in 
comfortable and harmonious church relation- 
ship. The ignoring of this fact will cost limitless 
labor and limitless disappointment.” 
I mean that co-operation on the color line 
which was unmistakably meant and defended by 
the chairman of the committee presenting the 
above report when he said: “Is it wise for us 
to insist upon the strength of ecclesiastical ties 
as sufficient to hold men together whom we can- 
not counsel to come together by strength 
of natural ties? We cannot advise mar- 
riage among the races; why insist upon 
a kind of work that forces them together in 
ecclesiastical relationships to which they are 
equally unfamiliar and averse? . . . They 
[the colered people] can worship best by them- 
selves, And however we may think it ought to 
be, that is the fact throughout the South ; and it 
is a fact which it is unwise for us not to recog- 
nize.” 
With this explanation of my meaning, I re- 
spectfully repeat my question, previously asked 
of Tux INDEPENDENT, whether a movement thus 
proposed and advocated will put the Congrega- 
tional churches supporting it into the same re- 
lation with colored people as with red-headed 
people. Very truly yours, 
Horace Bumsteap. 

ATLANTA, Ga., Sept, 1ith, 1883. 
Now we understand exactly what Pro- 
fessor Bumstead means. He means a pro- 
posed operation on the part of one of those 
societies, or rather on the part of some 
people who have spoken at one of its pub- 
lic meetings, but with no evidence of co- 
operation on the part of the other and of 
both on the basis of those addresses. He 
means the intention of one of these socie- 
ties to enter the field where the other is la- 
boring chiefly among the colored people. 
This he calls a ‘‘ proposed co-operation.” 

Now we do not mean here to object to 
the extension of the Home Missionary So- 
eiety’s work in the South. If it will not 
interfere where the other society occupies 
the ground, it can go where it pleases; and 
certainly the Missionary Association is do- 
ing too great a work to stop and quarrel with 
its good neighbor. But the Association 
ought not to allow itself to be forbidden to 
work among the whites as well as the 
blacks. It cannot itself practice caste. 
Secretary Barrows has no right to limit its 
work to ‘‘the Freedmen, the Indians and 
the Chinese.” If the Association has given 
ground to the idea that it is thus limited, it 
should correct the error. But we remem- 
ber that it has long had its work among the 
whites, at least in Kentucky. 


We dislike as much as does Professor 
Bumstead the tone of the report on Secretary 
Barrows’s paper, and especially the senti- 
ment in the extract made from the speech 
of the chairman of the committee who 
made the report. It was utterly uncalled 
for that the report should contain such a 
discouraging paragraph as that about the 
uselessness uf trying to break down caste. 
It is not useless; and we should constantly 
try to accomplish it. That the report should 
have expressed no condemnation of this 
caste is unpardonable, but not unaccount- 
able. The chairman of thatcommittee was 
a Connecticut Democrat, who, we remem- 
ber, made a wet-blanket speech at a meeting 
of the American Missionary Association 
three or four years ago, in which he argued 
that the colored people were so low in in- 
tellectual culture that, while the Asso- 
ciation ought to educate them, it ‘vould 
make a great mistake if it should try 
to organize churches among them. When 
he advises against ecclesiastical ties be- 
tween whites and blacks, and declares 
that the two races ought to worship by 
themselves because ‘‘ we cannot counsel 
them to come together by natural ties,” 
because ‘‘we cannot advise marriage 
among the races,” then he takes the respon- 
sibility of the whole hateful system of caste 
in all its worst features, and baptizes that 
as religion. The minister, of no matter 
what denomination, who would not advise 
‘marriage among the races” in hundreds 
and thousands of cases where a white man 
and a black woman, or a black man and a 
white woman are living together, the parents 
of children without marriage, is guilty of an 
awful failure of Christian duty. He is the 
defender of an unblushing social vice. Not 
‘* advise marriage among the races”? A 


as speedily as a priest or a justice can be 
found. / 

Now for Professor Bumstead’s final ques- 
tion, whether the colored people and red- 
headed people will be put into the same 
relations if the Congregational denomina- 
tion has two societies organizing churches 
in the South. We answer, they will be 
in the same relation if neither society raises 
the question whether the members of its 
churches are white or black. There will be 
churches predominantly white or black, it 
may be because of locality, it may be be- 
cause of the kind of culture required ina 
preacher. The A. M. Association has no 
right to reject a church of white people, 
and the A. H. M. Society none to reject a 
church of colored people. The A. M. Asso- 
ciation’s work is chiefly educational. That 
work is vitally important, as every intelli- 
gent Christian and patriot knows. Doing so 
much of that work for the neglected classes 
of the South, if it leaves other portions, like 
Northern Texas and Florida, which are 
being settled by less needy and more 
intelligent immigrants from the North; not 
sufficiently provided for, then it may 
properly welcome any aid given by any 
other society or individual, provided it be 
on the basis of the only mutual agreement 
between the two societies we have heard of— 
namely, that neither should give aid to any 
church which does not welcome both races 
to its membership, and which does not 
fellowship the churches of its neighborhood, 
whether white or black, in councils, Con- 
ferences and Associations. Should a kind of 
co-operation ever be proposed between the 
two societies, by which one should provide 
churches for white people and the other for 
black, or one for red-headed people and the 
other for tow-headed people, then some 
healthy protest would be in order. The 
churches of the North would not endure it, 
should not endure it. But we know of no 
such co-operation being considered, unless 
it be by our Connecticut Democrat, 


— ----——— —- ----—_——_—_—- 


Editorial Hotes. 


Mr. Jonn ©. Caunoun, the grandson of the 
great statesman whose name he bears, and ono 
of the largest cotton planters of the South, last 
week testified before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. What he had to say re- 
lated entirely to the South, particularly to the 
Negro population ; and some things that he did 
say, considering their source, are worth noting. 
He frankly admitted that the experiment of free 
labor at the South, as a substitute for slave 
labor, was anything butg failure, as shown by 
the statistics of the cotton crop for a series of 
years, The Negroes, though immediately after 
emancipation not understanding their situation, 
and not knowing what to do with their freedom, 
have become wiser by the discipline of time, and 
are now much more provident and industrious 
than at the outset ; and, taking into the account 
all the circumstances, they may be considered to 
have done very well. Their great want is edu- 
cation, so that they can keep their own accounts, 
wisely make their bargains and better appreciate 
their duties as free citizens. Race politics at 
the South Mr. Calhoun thinks to be an un- 
mitigated curse to both races, and that it would 
be far better for both if the color line were en- 
tirely abolished and the Negroes were more 
equally divided between the two parties, Time, 
and that only, in his opinion, can dispose of all 
the questions involved in the so-called Negro 
problem, The Senate Committee has examined 
many witnesses ; and yet mo man has appeared 
before the Committee who has spoken with more 
apparent candor or more good sense. Mr. Cal- 
houn, though a thorough-going Southern man, 
jooks at the facts as they are, and proposes to 
act accotdingly. 








Tue wrangle in the Pennsylvania legislature 
over the question of reapportionments of the 
congressional districts of the state, which has 
now been continued for many months and seems 
no nearer a settlement than at the commence- 
ment, grows out of the fact that one house 
of the legislature is Democratic and the other 
Republican, and that each house in the 
reapportionment wants to secure a special politi_ 
cal advantage for its own party. This is the whole 
ofit. If both houses were either Republican or 
Democratic the question would be very easily 
settled. There are no intrinsic difficulties in the 
question. All that is needed is common sense 
and an honest purpose. Pennsylvania and every 
other state, without any reference to political and 
party considerations, should ‘be divided into 
congressional districts, so that each district will 
have, as near as may be, the number of inhabi- 
tante fixed by law for a representative in Con- 








Christian of any moral sense and decency 
would advise thousaads of such marriages 


gress. This principle being adopted, then con- 
tiguous counties or places should be in the same 
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district, as a matter of convenience to the peo- 


ple ; and the location and limits of each district 
should be determined without any reference 
whatever to party politics. The legislature of 
Pennsylvania, if proceeding upon this just the- 
ory, could reapportion that state in twenty-four 
hours. This, however, is what the legislature 
has failed todo. The Democrats want an ad- 
vantage which the Republicans will not concede ; 
and the Republicans want what the Democrats 
will not concede, And inasmuch as the two houses 
of the legislature wil! not agree on the subject, 
they are powerless to do anything, except to 
checkmate each other. The spectacle isa most 
disgraceful one, as an exhibit of even party 
politics, and strongly suggests the question 
whether such reapportionments had not better 
be made in some other way. 


Mn. Jay Gou.p, who is far the largest stock- 
holder in the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
in his recent testimony before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor,expressed the opinion 
that it would be decidedly impolitic for the Gov- 
ernment to add telegraphy to its postal system, 
unless in doing so it should buy up the stock of 
that company. ‘The idea of the Government as 
a competitor in this business does not at all suit 
the fancy of this stock-speculating millionaire, 
He would be quite willing to sell out to the Gov- 
ernment, but cannot tolerate the idea of any 
competition in the business. This is precisely 
the theory upon which the Western Union has 
proceeded for years, and which it, by artful 
manipulation, has managed to carry into effect, 
thus placing the community at the tender mer- 
cies of one of the most grasping and unscrupu- 
jous monopolists of modern times, It is well 
known that the actual investment of capital by 
this company bears no proportion to the amount 
of stock shares, and that the people are annually 
paying « dividend of some fifteen or twenty per 
cent, on the real investment of capital. Every 
effort to establish competing lines the Western 
Union is sure to defeat either by the crushing- 
out or the buying-up process, It means to make 
iteelf the master of the situation, and has hither- 
to succeeded. The time has fully come for the 
Government to interpose in the interests of the 
people ; and the moat effective way of doing so is 
to make telegraphy a part of the postal system 
of the country, and to build its own lines for this 
purpose. This would reduce telegraphic charges 
at least one half, and create a telegraphic system, 
which neither the Western Union nor any other 
monopoly could either buy up or crush out. 
The business properly belongs to the postal sys- 
tem, as a rapid mode of transmitting intelligence. 
Postal telegraphy in Europe is a complete suc- 
cess ; and there is no reason why it should not 
achieve a like success in this country. 


Tue case of the Rev. Johu W. White, of Mil- 
roy, Pa., before the Presbytery of Huntingdon, 
was gravely misreported in the earlier accounts 
we published. He was represented as hav:ng 
been convicted of heresy on all the charges and 
specifications, while, in fact, the most serious 
ones were not sustained. Enough were sustained, 
however, by the Presbytery, such as it was, to 
drive him out of the ministry of the Church. The 
following are the specifications that were sus- 
tained by the following votes : 

“I, (a) That he holds and teaches that the suffer- 
ings of Christ were in no sense a satisfaction for 
violated law” (84 to 8), 

“(b) That the sufferings of Christ were in no 
sense a satisfaction to divine justice, there being no 
justice to satisfy,as justice is not an attribute of 
Goa” § (84 to8). 

“TIL (b) That he denies the imputation of Adam's 
sin” (19to 18), 

“TV. (a) That he teaches and holds that the mate- 
rial body cannot be raised again” (28 to 9). 

“(b) That at death the soul takes with it a spiritual 
body” (28 to®), 

The following charges were not sustained : 

“TI. (c) That he teaches that the effect of the Atone- 
ment issimovly moral influence” (4 to388). 

“IL (a) That he denies the personality of the Holy 
Spirit” (8 to 28). 

“(b) That he denies the distinct and real personal- 
ity of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit” (15 to 21), 

“Vv. That men can be saved by obedience to the 
moral law—the Ten Commandments” (0 to #6). 

It will be seen that of the five charges two 
broke down completely, that which made him 
deny a real Trinity, and that which made him 
assert that men can be saved by mere morality. 
One was sustained in full, that which makes him 
teach that at death the soul takes with it a spir- 
itual body, and that the material body is not 
raised. Two other charges were sustained in 
part. The decision was that he taught that 
Christ's sufferings are not a real satisfaction to 
violated law or todivine justice. He was, how- 
ever, acquitted of holding to the moral influence 
theory of the Atonement. As to the nature of 
sin, he was convicted by one majority of denying 
the imputation of Adam’s sin, but was acquitted 
of holding that sin consists in acts only. After 
being thus convicted of heresy he was allowed 
to withdraw instead of being deposed from the 
ministry, and the presbytery passed a vote ex- 
pressing ‘‘their high appreciation of the Chris- 
tian character of Mr. White,” and “their entire 
confidence in his personal piety.” Mr. Wilhelm 








then announced that his views agreed with Mr. 
White's and also asked similar leave to withdraw 
from the Presbyterian ministry, which was 
granted, with another vote of confidence, 


Wu the reader please consider the sense of the 
action recorded above? Just what is the meaning 
of the action of the Huntingdon Presbytery? First 
we eliminate one error in their vote. In the vote 
on I, (b), we suppose it was the intention to sus- 
tain the first clause, The last clause, ‘‘ there 
being no justice to satisfy, justice not being an 
attribute of God,” was abundantly contradicted 
by the eviience. Mr, White stated repeatedly in 
his evidence : ‘‘ God’s love includes his justice and 
every moral perfection.” ‘ Justice is as divine 
as any attribute of God.” ‘“ Justice is an essen- 
tial attribute of God.” With this correction we 
have left the charges sustained that he denied 
the satisfaction theory of the Atonement; that 
he denied the immediate imputation of Adam's 
sin; and that he denied the resurrection of the 
material body. It is not a case of conflict on the 
new issues of Inspiration, Atonement, and Escha- 
tology, but on the by-gone issues of Old and 
New School, which would never have been al- 
lowed in a presbytery of New York or New Jer- 
sey, but which came to a natural issue in the 
intensely Old School Presbytery of Huntingdon. 
We will take Van Oosterzec’s “‘ Christian Dog- 
matics,” edited by Professors H. B, Smith and 
Philip Schaff, to represent New School theology, 
and will compare it with Mr. White’s views as 
given and condemned by this precious Presby- 
tery. The value of the Atonement, according to 
Van VOosterzee, is not derived from punishment 
set against punishment, but from the representa- 
tive character and nature of Christ. He says 
(p. 603) : 

“We need not, therefore, go so far as to say that 
Christ was punished (his italics) in our stead,since it 
is not the punishment in itself which makes amends 
for sin, but the sacrifice of perfect obedience which 
does this, where it—if so it must be—subjects itself 
also to the punishment,” 

Here is an absolute denial of that satisfaction 
theory which the Presbytery says is the only true 
theory. Said Mr. White: 

“The death of Christ was a sacrifice to satisfy 
divine justice, not in his sufferings considered in 
themselves, hut in the entire surrender of him- 
self to God; and it was this self surrender that was 
acceptable to God,” 

Mr. White’s point was that the virtue of the 
Atonement does not consist in Christ’s suffering 
agiven equivalent for lost man’s punishment, 
but in Christ’s perfectly obeying unto death 


for the race, even as Adam had sinned for 
the race. He denies the satisfaction theory not 
one whit more than do Van Oosterzee and 


H. B. Smith and Philip Schaff and all New School 
men. Itisfor denying what New School men 
deny, andnot for any positive theory of Atone- 
ment that he was condemned, As to the Res- 
urrection his condemnation is astonishing. 
When was the material resurrection ever main- 
tained as an article of faith in view of Paul’s re- 
peated teaching that it is sown a natural and 
raised a spiritual body? Then as to imputation 
Mr. White testified that he holds exactly the 
mediate imputation of the New School standards, 
He denies only the Old School immediate impu- 
tation. This is the sumof his heresy. He was 
convicted of being a New School man, by a 
presbytery which imagines New Schoolism to be 
heresy, and which voted early and often against 
the Reunion of the New School with the Old 
School body. _ 


THERE are some special features of this case in 
the Huntingdon Presbytery which invite further 
serious comment. Leaving out the injustice of 
the act of condemning a man for holding to the 
New School theology, and the gigantic impudence 
of this little interior Alleghenian presbytery in 
assuming to condemn the Reunion, the Auburn 
Declaration, and not the worse half of the 
Presbyterian Church, there are further 
questions of policy. Mr. White has for 25 years 
ministered with distinguished faithfulness and 
success to a large hill church in Milroy. He has 
the full confidence of its people in his judicious- 
ness and Christian character, The Presbytery 
give him their warmest Christian commendation. 
He is a man of wisdom and sweet spirit and 
devoted piety, almost pietistic, whom they have 
always put on committees when there was a 
breach to be healed. The church in Milroy is now 
broken up and lost to the body. Presbyterianism 
is destroyed there, The people forsake it and go 
into an independent organization. The Lutheran 
minister there tells his people that if Mr. White 
is a heretic he is one too ; and, if they want, they 
may have a Lutheran heresy trial. Not only 
does the Presbyterian Church (none too rich in 
ministers) lose thus two ministers whom it 
heartily indorses for Christian character and 
piety, and one church, but young men Icoking 
toward the ministy are repelled at the very door. 
They are told that ability, unblemished character, 
piety and intelligent faich are not enough ; they 
must never grow beyond the teachings of 
Princeton ard Allegheny. Of course young men 
are kept out of the Presbyterian ministry by this 
sort of thing ; and they will continue to be kept 
out, the more’s the pity. 





WE are glad to publish this note from the sole 
surviving member of the band that organized 
the first anti-slavery society in America: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Mr. Hamilton Willcox’s chapter of anti-slavery 
history, apropos to the approaching fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the formation of the New York City Antt- 
Slavery Society, needs correction in one or two par- 
ticulars; which ia not surprising, since he was born 
too late to be familiar with the events which he de- 
scribes. 

1. Hesays: “The American Anti-Slavery Society 
grew from this New York one ”—. ¢., from the New 
York City Anti-Slavery Society. This can hardly be 
true, since Mr. Garrison, from the time that he 
founded The Liberatorin 1831,had worked and planned 
to establish a national society, and since the ar- 
rang tafor holding the convention by which it 
was formed had all been made before the City 
Society was organized, as I can testify from personal 
knowledge, and as will appear from public records, 
The American Society and the New York Society alike 
“grew from” the agitation which begun in Boston 
in 1831, and which led in 1832 to the formation of the 
New England Society, the oldest of all the associa- 
tions on the basis of immediate emancipation. 

2. Mr. Willcox speaks of Mr. Sidney Howard Gay 
as ‘‘for some years President of the City Society.’» 
He was president of a city society, but not of the 
one whose anniversary is so soon to be celebrated, 
The old society of 1333 died shortly after 1840, its 
members allying themselves to the Liberty Party, 
and thinking, probably, that such societies were no 
longer needed. Two thousand other local societies 
died about the same time and from the same cause, 
Those who took the cause in that form into politics 
became mainly absorbed in the new movement, and 
80 left the societies to perish. In 1853, anew City 
Society, auxiliary to the Nationa! Society, was 
formec, and did some very important iocal work. It 
was this society that organized the course of Broad- 
way Tabernacie lectures, continuing for two suc- 
cessive seasons — 1853-1854, 1854-1855~in which 
Charles Sumner, Theodore Parker, John P. Hale, J. 
R. Giddings, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Garrison, and 
others took part, and which made a very profound 
impression upon publicsentiment. It was of this 
society that Mr. Gay was president, and I hope Mr. 
Willcox may live to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary 
in 1908, 

I may perchance be living at that time. I shall 
then be only 93, and many a better man than myself 
has been denied the privilege of dying at an earlier 
age. OLIVER JOHNSON, 





Tue terms France is willing to accord to 
China for the sake of “‘peace” do not strike an 
impa/tial observer as very liberal; and yet they 
are not s0 illiberal, perhaps, as the conditions 
which Simone Montfort enforced, some cen- 
turies ago, on Raymond of Toulouse. Raymond 
was required to give up all his possessions, to 
humble himself before the Church and to leave 
France. As to the Annamese question France 
opposes the concentration of a Chinese Army on 
the frontier, insists on its own right, pending 
negotiations, to send reinforcements to Ton- 
quin, objects to China helping the Annamese in 
any way, declares that China must not interfere 
with the French purposes in Annam, requires 
the Empire to recognize its protectorate, wants 
a heavy war indemnity for itscampaign of con- 
quest, and contends, finally, that if the 
negotiations for peace fail it will be China’s 
fault. Anything more nave than these demands 
could not come from a house-breaker in the act of 
possessing himself of his neighbor’s goods, The 
course of France must give China a new idea of 
the moral basis of the great Christian nation of 
Western Europe. A few more such hard-driven 
disputes may perfect the Mongols in a diplomacy 
which only the history of the Middle Ages can 
rival, We do not look for war. China is disposed 
to be conciliatory ; but if war should come and 
the French should be driven out of Annam, 
horse, foot, and dragoons, it would be a glorious 
rout. 


....The New England Divorce Reform League 
has just completed its first year’s work. The 
Corresponding Secretary, the Rev. 8. W. Dike, of 
Royalton, Vt., has during this time addressed six 
theological seminaries, two law schools, two state 
legislatures, various scientific bodies and many 
miscellaneous audiences. During this time aleo 
he has steadily grown in public esteem, and is 
now recognized as the first authority in this 
country upon the family and questions relating 
to its welfare. The State Department has just 
applied to him for assistance in preparing vari- 
ous questions by which to discover the social 
conditions of immigrants to this country. Dur- 
ing the coming year Mr. Dike will give himself 
more exclusively to study, writing and lecturing 
than before, and Rev. F. Barrows Makepeace, 
of Andover, has been elected as assistant corres- 
ponding secretary. 


....Says the Christian at Work: 

“Another rub at the color-line by the Episcopal 
Church; and this time it has been by a convention at 
Sewanee, Tenn.” 

It was some sort of rub, undoubtedly. But it 
was a rub which makes the color-line stand out 
more prominently that ever. Will the Chris- 
tian at Work please read the proposed canons 
again. If they do not provide for a really sepa- 
rate place for the colored work in existing dio- 
ceses, we do not understand English. And they 
also provide that these colored organizations 
may be reéeived into union with diocesan con- 





ventions on such terms as they may prescribe. It 
is difficult to see how colored clergymen, under 
the arrangements made for their ordination, can 
be on a parity with their white brethren in 
orders. 


...-In a letter to The Examiner Dr. Fulton— 
the Dr. Fulton—gives us information what 
was ‘the keynote of Judson’s fight in India.” 
It was that the word baptizo ‘‘meant immerse 
and ought to read immerse.” We thought Jud- 
son’s fight was in Burmah ; and we regret to see 
that Judson’s son, in his new Memoir, forgot to 
mention the “‘ keynote.’”” He rambles away: 

“The day of our deliverance is dawning. We will 
not hurt people. THE INDEPENDENT and Evangelist 
are wrong in trying to prove that Baptists ever had 
a persecuting spirit. Never! From the first to the 
last, they have been harmless and largely unde- 
filed.” 

This is largely true. 
few Dr. Fultons. 


The denomination has had 


....The unfavorable statement made by the 
American Missionary Association for several 
months past of the falling off of receipts, we are 
happy to learn has been changed by the payment 
of a large legacy; so that, with an income of 
about $13,000 during the remaining days of the 
present month, the Society will be able to close 
its fiscal year, September 30th, without debt, and 
celebrate its anniversary in Brooklyn in the best 
of spirits. What is wanted is special gifts from 
lJarge-hearted individuals, prompt remittance of 
funds in hand and collections from churches at 
once where contributions are now due; and we 
sincerely hope the income from these resources 
will more than make up the small deficiency 
that is threatened. 


----The Anglican Bishop of Rupert’s Land, 
who is Metropolitan of the Northwest Provincial 
Synod, is quite a different sort of churchman 
from Bishop Hellmuth, of Huron, whose 
brotherly salutations to the Presbyterians we 
spoke of last week. The Bishop of Rupert’s 
Land, in his annual address to his Synod, said: 

“The Presbyterian Church of Canada has ap- 
pointed some thirteen new missionaries to this coun- 
try. They had already last year voted some sixteen 
thousand dollars, and become responsible for not 
less than forty missionaries. 

“Now how is this grave state of things to be 
met?” 

Query: Does he regard Presbyterianism as a 
rank apostasy, a paralyzing infidelity, or a pes- 
tiferous opponent of Christianity? 


....The Catholic Review favors the knocking 
of Protestants on the head when they are not 
sufficiently respectful to Catholic symbols, It 
says: 

“They call the Catholics idolaters; they abuse 
their faith and its practice; they insult the blessed 
Mother of God, and if now one of them gets 
knocked on the head for his open insults to all that 
a Catholic holds dear, he has himself to thank.” 
Many a Protestant in Catholic countries has been 
knocked on the head for refusing to perform an 
act of idolatry to bread and wine carried in pro- 
cession through the sireets as the body and 
blood of Christ. This the Catholic Review seems 
to think no infringement of personal rights. 


...-One of the most pronounced Bourbonist 
articles we have seen in a long time was pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the New Orleans 
Christian Advocate, Here are some precious sen- 
tences : 

“Tf slavery was profitable to the whites it was 
perhaps more so to the blacks. They were fed and 
clothed and taught the things most necessary for 
them to know. They were subjected to such gov- 
ernment and discipline as is perhaps best suited to 
all people in their condition, if they have made 
any progress since their emancipation it is no doubt 
due almost solely to the discipline of slavery.” 


The last sentence fairly caps the climax. 


...-The Unitarian missionary, the Rev. C. H. 
A. Dall, is getting out with his old friend Keshub 
Chunder Sen. Writing of Mozoomdar, the elo- 
quent Brahmo preacher, now in this country, 
he says: 

“ As to Mozoomdar, you see in the Inquirer that 
he says: ‘The Keshubites are conquering the whole 
fleld of comparative theology (!) by devotion, medi- 
tation and prayer.’ He thought it wise not to add 
in words, ‘and by the actual conversations and per- 
sonal interviews of God with his friend Keshub.” 

If we understand anything about Keshub, the 
above isa grossly literal understanding of his 
words. 


...-One of the clearest evidences of the in- 
creasing favor with which co-education is re- 
ceived is found in the failure of so many female 
academies. A contemporary says it could name 
a dozen or more in Ohio and Indiana, where the 
appointments and accommodations were very 
complete, that have ceased to exist, and their 
buildings have been converted into hotels, 
asylums or factories. There was a rage twenty, 
thirty and forty vears ago to build high school® 
and colleges for young ladies, but lately every 
new enterprise in those states aims at,co-educa- 
tion. 


....We find this quoted in a Southern Baptist 


(colored) paper as an improvised song in the 
ceremony of ‘the Walk in Egypt” observed in 
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some colored Methodist Churches in Georgia. 
The kind of angels mentioned are new to us: 
“ De promise land we soon shal! find, 
Chorus:—O my Lord, O my Lord; 
We leave der sinful lan’ behind, 
O my Lord, O my Lord. 
We'll see der shinning angels dar, 
O my Lord, O my Lord; 
Der crown ob glory we shall war, 
O my Lord, O my Lord.” 


..»»The Christian Recorder asks us & ques- 
tion : 
“ Granting that ‘a man’s parlor is his own,’ has he 
the right to slam the door in the face of every in- 
dividual of a class numbering six millions, and 
without any personal knowledge of ninety per cent. 
of them, declaring that not one of them shall ever 
cross his threshold?” 
It would be grossly unfair to reject social re- 
lations with them on the ground of their color 
alone, with no reference to education, culture 
and character. 


....The eminent German Protestant historian, 
Johann Frederick Bbhmer, wrote in 1850: 

“ Would to God that the next Pope, who has been 

predicted as a lumen de ca#lo, would look upon the 
truth-loving, serious science of history, as a ‘light 
from Heaven’ in the darkness and errors of the 
want of principle of the present day !” 
The “ next Pope” has come in the person of Leo 
XIII, and his letter to the three cardinals 
directs their attention to just this science of 
history. 


..Our generous contemporary, The Herald 
and Presbyter, is good enough to print the fol- 
lowing : 

“The Catholic Mirror says that the New York 
INDEPENDENT is ‘the best of Protestant papers.’ 
There is nothing to indicate how the opinion is made 
up, whether because of its religious, literary or 
political character.” 

We thank our Cincinnati friend for its generous 
suggestion that there are s0 many grounds for 
the opinion. 

..Mr. Roach, who is a large ship-builder, 
thinks that the true method of reviving our 
commercial marine is the adoption by Congress 
of a liberal system of governmental subsidies, 
which would be just so much taxation of the 
people. We think that a better method would be 
to repeal our registration laws, so that an Amer- 
ican citizen could buy a ship where he could 
buy it cheapest, and have it registered as an 
American vessel, without any reference to the 
place where it was built. 


.-Mr. George Blair, a manufacturer of 
packing boxes, told the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, last week, that no one ought 
to be permitted to have an income of over twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year. He might as well 
have said that no one ought to be permitted to 
eat mutton-chop more than twice a week, or 
kiss his baby more than once a day. One’s 
income is a matter with which the state has 
nothing to do, except for taxing purposes. 


. .It now looks very much as if the Democrats 
in Ohio, notwithstanding their blustering parade 
of confidence, were about to receive another 
defeat. The split in the party in Cincinnati and 
the similar split in Cleveland, taken in connection 
with the fact that Judge Hoadly is not at all 
relished by a large section of the party, point to 
defeat rather than victory. The Republicans 
have more than a winning chance, if they im- 
prove their opportunity. 


..Mr. Justice Blatchford has recently ren- 
dered a decision upon the constitutionality of 
what is known as the ‘“‘ Head-money ” law, passed 
by Congress in 1882, requiring vessels bringing 
immigrants to pay a small tax on each immigrant 
#0 brought. The steamship companies contested 
the constitutional validity of this law; and now 
that the point is decided against them, their 
only way is to pay the tax, and charge it to the 
immigrant, if they like. 


....The Presbyterian Banner, published in 
the state which embraces the Huntingdon Pres- 
bytery, and which seems to speak with that 
knowledge of the case of the Rev. J. W. White 
which might be expected of it, yet makes grossly 
incorrect statements about the trial and its re- 
sult, representing charges as sustained which 
were not sustained, and basing edifying com- 
ments thereon. It should make hearty correc- 
tion. 


...-The paper of Dr. Spear, on “‘ The Alleged 
Progress in Theology,” delivered in an ex tem- 
pore address before a meeting of ministers in 
Saratoga, which we publish this week, is long; 
but the wonder is that itis not four times as 
long. The several topics treated in a most con- 
densed way, just indicating the argument for 
the view taken, would require a volume each for 
their sufficient development. 


....The Oongregationalist suggests that the 
meeting of the Congregational Council be put 
off another year, because the Committee have 
not got reduced rates from some of the railroads. 
As good a reason could be suggested for putting 
it off the next year, and the year after, and so 
indefinitely. But that can hardly be what The 
Conqregationalist wants. It has always been a 

eliever in the Council. 


....Both houses of the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania have voted to serve without pay from the 
10th of this month until they can come to an 
agreement on the reapportionment question, or 
an adjournment of the legislature shall be 
effected. This will save the state treasury an 
expense of about three thousand dollars a day, 
and may have a good effect upon members of 
both houses. 


..One of the Rev. Levi Philetus Dobbs’s 
weaknesses is metaphor. Here is his last. It is 
in a reply toone who had come to him for in- 
formation : 

“You may be ignorant; but your ignorance shall be 
the hand that turns the faucet that setsin motion 
the mind whose branches shall send out rays 
which shall distil) oil upon the waves of the deadly upas 
tree.” 

.-The Democrats of this state are trying to 
love each other, in order to carry the election 
this Fall; but the more they try the more they 
don’t seem to succeed. The truth is, they don’t 
love each other, and every attempt to cover up 
their mutual dislikes only reveals their aversions, 
They are not able to agree upon the terms of 
Democratic fraternity. 


. A dispatch from Cincinnati to a daily 
paper in this city intimates that a slate has been 
made up in that city of candidates for the 
Episcopate. Six names are mentioned, among 
which we recognize only two which seem to us 
likely to find great favor in the next General 
Conference. Une of these is that of Dr. Ninde. 
The other—well, we prefer not to mention it. 


..The Rev. Addison P. Foster pleads in The 
Congregationalist for liberty to fellowship those 
Christians who hope that Christ’s salvation will 
somehow be offered in another world to those 
who have never heard it and rejected it here. But 
our stern Boston contemporary tells him it will 
not do; it is notsafe. Nevertheless we presume 
he will continue to do it. 


.- The coroner’s jury, in their verdict, attrib- 
ute the explosion of the ‘‘Riverdale” to the failure 
of Engineer Taulman and United States Inspector 
Cauldwell to perform their duties. Both of 
them should, for this failure, be presented to a 
grand jury for indictment. If the verdict of 
the jury is right, both are guilty of man- 
slaughter. 


. Ex-Secretary Blaine, though not a prophet 
or the son of a prophet, recently expressed the 
fullest confidence that the Republicans would 
next year be able to elect their candidate for the 
Presidency. We have the same faith, provided 
the candidate and the manner of his nomination 
shall unite the whole force of the Republican 
Party. 


.. The County Democracy of this city is anx- 
ious for harmony, but not in the way that suits 
Tammany; and Tammany is anxious for har- 
mony, but not in the way that suits the County 
Democracy. It is difficult to see how they are 
going to fix up this little matter of difference. 


..A Catholic paper says the ‘Papacy has 
made Italy.” A Methodist clergyman says 
“Pastors have made the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” These statements are about equally 
true and equally false. 


.-The cost of collecting about nine-tenths 
of the revenue yielded by national taxation for 
the last year was about three per cent. of the 
amouut collected. This is far from being an ex- 
travagant expense. 


.. The Presbyterian has a very fair statement 
from its correspondent ‘‘ Juniata” of the trial of 
Mr. White, in remarkable contrast to that in 
The Presbyterian Banner. 


..A writer in the Christian Advocate urges 
the increased study of Greek, and gives as one 
of his reasons that it was the tongue our Lord 
spoke, 

.-The ravings of Wendell Phillips about the 


Republican Party are on the whole quite reada- 
ble as a literary curiosity. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES, 


THE THIRTY -SEVE =NTH ANNUAL MEET. 
ING of the jee can Missionary Association will 
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READING NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
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Lincrusta is tpvejeabie for hoteon, apa for friezes 
and moldings, in lieu of or benene , cornices of 
plaster work now so general. 
The other applications of 
manufactures ap) end in their variety. Amon, 
other purposes, Lincrusta can be used as an excellen 
covering for external var. a gon. binding, it takes 
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~~ AMERICAN SILKS. _ 


Mr. Samvur.t H. Yerry, who for many years has 
been in =e — losale establishment of Messrs. Cheney 
Brothe' is city has opened a new store at No. 
18 East ourteenth ttreet for the sale at retail of 
Cheney's American 

It is a well- ay 7. that a large majority of of 
foreign silks are heavily weighted, some them, i 
fact, LS than one- a 80, while Oheney 
Bro American silke are ted i 


ps ce poceene 8 pole = ‘aure le qualities, x ich 
commen sa recommenda 
for a silk ‘when a lad tbat th ce used it, insists 
Bpon haying no other ‘and ¢ this. is the case wi 
eney Brothers’ American si +; can be attested by 
thousands who have worn them for years. 
Brotens i the largest manufacturers of 
and tee probably have the most 
perfect and 4h -*- in the world. We advise 
any lady who pas not used Cheney Brothers’ silks to 


utophon' e 
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DRAIN TILE. 

Messrs. Jackson Brotuens, of Albany, New York, 
are said to be the largest manufacturers of Drain 
Tilein the United States. Their stock embraces all 
the different kinds and sizes called for by the trade, 
and they are now prepared as usual to take contracts 
for the delivery and laying of their tile at short notice, 
and, as they say, “at prices which defy competition,” 
A recent personal inspection of their extensive works 
at Albany has satisfied us that this firm is able to give 
entire satisfaction to both wholesale and retail dealers 
in these goods, and that the Messrs. Jackson are 
worthy of all confidence. Farmers, dealers, and all 
others interested will do well to send to this firm for 


their illustrated price list, which will be mailed free to 
all applicants. 
—_<-- te — oo 
JERSEYS. 


Mesenrs. H. CO. F. Koon & Son have an advértisement 
elsewhere which will be of interest to those of our 
1 Aa ers who contemplate purchasing, Ky ) the 
fashionable Jerseys, They are offi pon. 
sible house at very low figures for relia ty- ods, rnd 
Ls yey can be sent by m to any part of the United 

States, 
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*,""The best advice may come too late!" said a suf 
ferer from Kidney troubles, when asked to try Kidney 
Wort. “I'll try it but it will be my last dose.” The man 
got well and is now recommending the remedy to all 
sufferers. In this case good advice came just in time 
to save the man. 


SEALSKIN ‘FURS. 


Mz. C. CO. Suasye, the tur manufacturer, of No. 108 
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“Among the most aliedeaiet Gu of remedial agents are 
the medical preparations from the laboratory of Mrs, 
Lydia E. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








Nothing adds to or detracts 
from the wardrobe of a gentle- 
man more than his head dress, 
and the propriety of having that 
correct is a very important mat- 
ter. For the correct Fall Styles 
go to 


DUNLAP’, 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue and 
179 Broadway, and select one of 
his elegant and refined shapes in 
Siik and Felt Hats for Autumn, 
just issued. Western Branch 
Store, Palmer House, Chicago. 





SHELDON’S NEW MODEL 


Air=Lioht Gas-—Cooking: Ranges and 
Hrating Stoves 


Price of Gas Reduced One-half, as 
Boiling Burners Supply the 
Heat for Baking. 


= our Stoves be pave Ss flue free. {rom aff and are the 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


SHELDON GAS STOVE CoO,, 


23 Potter St., Providence, R. I. 
And for sale by 


NEWMAN & CAPRON, 
1180 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Wont A va: y ain 


‘Salesmen Wanted 


To sell Nursery Stock. Full line of new and valuable 
specialties, Permanent employment and good salary 
to successful agents. Address, giving age and refer, 
ences, THE GEO. A. STONE NURSERY CO., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


re |§ SAND CUM CROWN COLLARS 





AND CUFFS AND MONARCH 
“SHIRTS, S014 by ieading deniers. 
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Fall Campaign. 


I Am Now Ready to 
Make Elegant Photo- 
sft | fine Work Prices Low For 

e Work. 
ABRAHAM BOGARDUS, 


Broadway and 18th &t. 











@ \\th of next October. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


FINE IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
CARPETS, 


GUARANTEED OF THE BEST MANUFAC- 
TURE, in exclusive designs and colorings. 
N. B. 


reduced from last season. 


RUGS, 


IN EXTENSIVE VARIETY. 


Axminster Whole Carpets in private patterns 


The above are offered at prices greatly 


and made to order. 


BROADWAY AND {Sth STREET. 


NEW YORK, 





Financial, 


THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


Tae annual meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association will this year be held 
in Louisville, Kentucky, on the 10th and 
The Association was 
organized in the centennial year, and has 
ever since held annual meetings; and the 
approaching meeting will be the first ever 
held south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Al- 
ready eight thousand invitations have been 
issued, and there will doubtless be a large 
representation from the Southern States. 
The general purposes of the Association, as 
stated by Dr. Marshland, the secretary 
thereof, are as follows: 

First, to gather together representative finan- 
cial men from all parta of the country, in order 
that they may confer together with the view to 
promote the general interests of the country and 
the progress of its trade and industry, all of 
which rest on the machinery of the banks and 
depend upon it for safety and stability as well as 
for banking facilities, Secondly, to sum up the 
results of the business of the year, by means 
of information collected from men who have a 
special knowledge of the subjects on which they 
are consulted, and thereby to give a review of 
the banking aspects of the United States during 
that period. Thirdly, to survey the future, to 
consider what dangers it portends, if any, and 
to devise means for their prevention. Bankers, 
as a rule, do not come much in contact with each 
other during the transaction of their business ; 
and it is very desirable that they should be 
brought together at least once a year by the 
bonds of patriotism, of a common interest, and 
of exprit de corps.” 

The following presents a list of the sub- 
jects which have been proposed for discus- 
sion this year: 


‘*The present and prospective increase of our 
industrial wealth, the less remunerative results 
of bank circulation, the rapid growth of our 
banks, the causes of the decline in the rate of 
interest, the comparative advantages of private, 
state and national banking, the absorption of 
our securities abroad, the monetary perturbations 
due to the conversion of floating into fixed capi- 
tal, the crop movements and the foreign ex- 
changes, the proportions of the Treasury balance 
of gold and silver, the newer aspects of the sil- 
ver question, the practical effects of usury 
penalties, the causes and the prevention of 
financial panics, the principles of sound bank- 
ruptey legislation, the improvements, economies, 
and safeguards of practical banking, the guar- 
antees against defalcation and breach of trust, 
the banking relations of the through trade be- 
tween the West and Europe, the proposed 
changes in international bilis ox lading, the im- 
provements in the clearing-house system here 
and abroad, the necessity of ample cash reserves, 
the causes of the rapid growth of our banking 
system since the war, the prospects and growth 
of banking in the West, with the financial his- 
tory and movements of the year and the more 
prominent features of the monetary situation 
here and in Europe.” 


This is a varied and long list of subjects; 
and were they all thoroughly discussed, 
the Association would have to continue its 
sessions for at least two months, rather 
than for two days. Important papers will 
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be read relating to banking and kindred 
subjects, and the reading will be followed 
by discussion of the matter presented in 
these papers. The Association has already 
made itself powerfully felt in the financial 
interests of the country, and often in pre- 
venting bad legislation by Congress, as well 
as by state legislatures. It has nothing to 
do with lobbying, but relies on the power 
of knowledge to gain its ends. There are 
no observers of events more careful and 
scrutinizing, and no judges of these events 
likely to take sounder and safer views of 
their commercial and financial bearing than 
those who are engaged in the banking 
business. The business demands a clear 
head and a watchful eye. 
_ = 


POSTAL NOTES. 


Coneress, by the Act of March 3d, 1883, 
provided that, for the transmission of small 
sums under five dollars through the mails, 
the Postmaster-General may authorize post- 
masters at money-order offices to issue 
money-orders, without corresponding ad- 
vices, on an engraved form.to be prescribed 
and furnished by him; and that a money- 
order issued on such new form shall be 
designated and known as a “Postal 
Note,” and that a fee of three cents shall 
be charged for the issue thereof. The note 
thus provided for is made payable to bearer, 
when duly receipted, at any money-order 
office which the remitterthereof may select, 
and also payable to bearer when presented 
at the office of issue. It isa valid note for 
the period of three months; and if not pre- 
sented within this time, then it must be 
sent to Washington for the purpose of ob- 
taining a duplicate that will be valid upon 
the payment of an additional fee of three 
cents. 

The object of Congress in these provis- 
ions was to facilitate the transmission by 
the mail of sums less than five dollars in a 
simpler way than by the cumbersome de- 
tails of the money-order system. These 
postal notes are easily procurable, and 
though not a legal tender, may be used for 
the discharge of small contracts or the 
remittance of small sums to different parts 
of the country. Being sure to be paid by 
the United States, they are practically in- 
vested with the functions of money, and 
will undoubtedly prove a decided conven- 
ience to the people. 

We observe that the banks of Chicago 
have refused to receive these notes on de- 
posit. They have an undoubted right to 
do so; yet we cannot well see why banks 
should not receive them just as they re- 
ceive checks on other banks, and collect the 
money as they do on checks. The banks 
of this city have adopted a different policy, 
and receive these notes on deposit from 
their customers. This policy increases the 
practical usefulness of the notes among the 
people, and does so without any disadvan- 
tage or peril to the banks. It is an accom- 
modation to the public which the banks 
can well afford to give. 


a —_—-——_- 


PENSION AGENTS. 


{r there is any class of men whom the 
people of the United States have occasion 
to regard asa general nuisance that class 
will be found in those who make a business 
of acting as pension-claim agents, and who 
are very sure to line their own pockets. 
These men got up the machinery by which 
the Arrears of Pensions Act was lobbied 
through Congress, and now theyare ran- 
sacking the whole country from end to end 
in hunting up claims under the provision 
of this act, whether genuine or not, and, 
on the pretense of serving the soldier and 
his family, working a rich mine in their own 
interest. The law in relation to pensions 
is so loosely drawn that it is open to almost 
all kinds of fraud; and to these pension 
agents it is a big speculation at the ex- 
pense of the people of the United States. 
They have already made millions out of it, 
and they expect to make millions more. 
The law ought to be entitled ‘‘ An Act to 
encourage and facilitate fraud against the 
Government, and to furnish special op- 
portunities for pension-claim agents to 
make themselves rich by virtually stealing 
the public money.” 

We notice that the last report of the Pen- 
sion Bureau showed that, up to that date, 








no less than 837,361 applications for pen- 


sions had been filed under the law; and it 
is intimated that possibly a million other 
applications may be drummed up by these 
indefatigable and faithful pension-claim 
agents, who are hunting up all the menand 
women in the country for whom there is 
the least chance to get a slice out of the 
public Treasury. They prepare the papers, 
get up the evidence, attend to the whole 
business and put things in shape to cheat 
the Government if possible. Already mil- 
lions of dollars have been paid out as pen- 
sion money upon purely fraudulent claims, 
and other millions are waiting to go the 
same way. 

The attention of Congress has several 
times been called to these frauds; and the 
necessity of further legislation to prevent 
them has been strongly urged. But the 
members of Congress, alike of both parties, 
have not had the courage or honesty to 
meet the question and deal with it upon its 
merits. Each party has been afraid of 
being charged with indifference toward the 
soldiers; and hence each has practically 
consented to the fraud, rather than take 
the proper measure for its correction. Po- 
litical reasons have controlled both parties, 
just as they controlled both parties in re- 
spect to the silver question. It is obvious 
enough that in respect to pension swindles, 
and also in respect to the silver question, 
Congress ought to give the country further 
legislation; but, for political reasons, noth- 
ing will be done until after the next presi- 
dential election. 
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TAXATION OF GOVERNMENT 
BONDS. 

One of the oft-repeated cries of the so- 
called labor reformers is that the holders of 
Government bonds should be taxed upon 
them, as upon all other property. They 
claim that the exemption of these bonds 
from taxation is a fraud against the general 
interests of the people. We may as well 
remind them that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has, in several instances, de- 
cided that these securities are not taxable 
under state authority. The doctrine of that 
court is that they are an instrument of the 
Government in exercising the constitutional 
power of borrowing money, and that, if the 
states could tax them at all, they could do 
so to any extent, and that they might do so 
to an extent that would destroy the borrow- 
ing power of the Government. Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall stated this doctrine years ago, 
and the Supreme Court has uniformly ad- 
hered to it whenever it has had occasion to 
pass upon the question. The Constitution 
of the United States, as expounded by the 
highest tribunal of the land, excludes tax- 
ation of all Government securities and obli- 
gations by state authority, and that, too, 
whether they are specially exempted by law 
or not. 

This doctrine, however, does not apply to 
the power of the Government to tax its 
own securities. In respect to some of these 
securities, the law authorizing their issue 
provides that they shall not be taxable 
even by the Government; and this provision 
has the nature of a contract with the bond- 
holder, which Congress could not violate 
without being guilty of an act of bad 
faith and virtual repudiation. There are 
other bonds of the Government in respect 
to which no such formal contract was in- 
corporated into the law authorizing their 
issue. How about them? Might not Con- 
gress enact alaw subjecting them to taxa- 
tion in common with all other property in 
the possession of private owners? 

We answer these questions by saying 
that there is nothing in the Constitution 
which forbids Congress thus to exercise 
the taxing power; and that, as a simple 
quesion of power, we suppose that it might 
impose a tax on the bonds of the Govern- 
ment. Fortunately, there never has been 
a Congress elected that was sufficiently 
foolish to exercise this power. All the pre- 
cedents of national legislation imply a 
pledge that Congress will not apply the tax- 
ing power to the obligations of the Govern- 
ment. It certainly should not do so, unless 
it means to impair or utterly destroy the 
power of the Government to borrow money. 
Let it once be understood that the bonfs of 
the Government are liable to taxation by the 
power of Congress, and no man would ever 
lend it a doliar, unless he bought the bonds 








at an enormous discount. Congress has 
never tried such a foolish experiment. It 
could not try it without ruin to the public 
credit. ; 

We submit these thoughts to those new- 
fangled reformers who are clamoring abor 
the exemption of United States bonds froti 
taxation. They are not thus exempted in 
the interest of the bondholder; but in that 
of the Government, in which all the people 
have 4 common interest. 
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RIVER AND HARBOR EXPENSES. 


Tue first appropriation of the Govern- 
ment for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors was made about eight years ago; 
and up to June 830th, 1882, the aggregate of 
such appropriations amounted in round 
figures to about $105,000,000, distributed as 
follows: 


Alabama...,.......$1,311,199 Missouri,........ 85,445,514 
Arkaneas........... 3,434,739 Montana.......... 108,333 
California......... 1,493,428 Nebraska......... 283,483 
Connecticut ...... 1,563,977 New Hampshire.. 175,500 
Dakota........ 144,833 New Jersey....... 1,280,249 
Delaware......... 3,284,289 New York......... 9,810,768 
i 858,468 North Carolina... 2,349,683 
Georgis. ...0.000000 1,619,028 Ohi0........cccee06 3,941,980 
ee 10,000 Oregon,........... 1,019,306 
0 6,149,832 Pennsylvania.... 2,122,928 
Indiana....... . 2,061,737 Rhode Island..... 773,613 
aa 1,898,785 South Carolina... 943,842 
SN ciiiummmiias 378,480 Tennessee,....... 3,468,029 
Kentucky.......... 2,506,868 Texas.............. 2,615,623 
Lonisana... ...... 2,660,784 Vermont.......... 545,02 
Maine,............. 1,404,889 Virginia.......... 1,778,608 
Maryiand.. ...... 1,485,769 Wash’ton Terri’y 375,606 
Massachusetts,... 2,928,779 West Virginia.... 2,618,340 
Michigan.......... 7,915,856 Wisconsin........ 6,066,286 
Minnesota......... 3,605,635 Dis’ctofCol’mbia 253,203 
Mississippi........ 2,326,160 


More than $40,000,000 of this amount has 
been expended for the survey and improve- 
ment ofthe Mississippi, the Ohio and the 
Missouri rivers and their tributaries, the 
Monongahela, Kentucky, Tennessee, Red, 
Arkansas and other rivers; and of this 
amount $21,000,000 has been expended for 
the improvement of the Mississippi River, 
including reservoirs at its headwaters and 
the filters atits mouth. The complaint of 
Western and Southern men that the West 
and the South have not had their full share 
of these appropriations does not seem to be 
sustained by these figures. The truth is 
just the reverse. In the single state of 
Michigan more has been expended for the 
improvement of its rivers and harbors, ex- 
clusive of the amount expended for lake 
surveys, than has been expended for like 
purposes in all the New England States 
put together. The expenditure for four 
Western states—namely, Illinois, Michigan, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin—have amounted 
to $25,577,585, which is about one-fourth 
of the entire expenditure in all the states 
and territories. 

There is no doubt that Congress has the 
power to make such appropriations for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors; and 
there can be as little doubt of their ex- 
pediency and wisdom when the appropria- 
tions are properly made. The reason why 
river and harbor bills have become such a 
scandal within the past few years consists 
in the fact that they have been a sort of 
grab-bag, into which every one has seemed 
anxious to stick his hand and pull out all 
he can. In this way millions of dollars 
have been misappropriated for frog-ponds, 
goose-creeks, mill-dams and streams that 
have no relation whatever to the commerce 
of the country. This has deservedly ex- 
cited the disgust of the people. The job- 
bery which has become so fashionable in 
river and harbor bills has been a disgrace 
to Congress. Let this be corrected, and 
then there is no objection to liberal appro- 
priations for such improvements as are 
really needed to foster and promote the 
commerce of the country. 


$$$ $$$ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Tne increased activity and improvement 
which has been noted of late in the various 
departments of trade, has not been without 
influence upon the money market, as the 
large surplus of unemployed capital is 
gradually being absorbed in the steady en- 
largement of the volume of trade, which, it 
is gratifying to know, is conducted upon an 
eminently conservative and healthy basis; 
that is, there is a marked absence of all 
hazardous speculation and a careful con- 
servatism of credits, which cannot but be 
productive of good results. Money was 
supplied in abundance throughout the 
week, and berrowers secured accommoda- 
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j j c edge of stock St. Paul and D.................. 1480 8836 34 3846 N.Y.County 1,715,u00 420,000 2,156,000 | thousand dollars. This was good when 
yr *% ot ed ye ren t2 St. Paul & D., pf.......000---- 100 93 9 Ger.-Amer... 2,498,000 870,500 71,000 2,218,600 resented for all the money ne depositor 
collateral, with the bulk of the loans at” | south Carolina 2% 9 «© 98-—«| Chane... 418,60 "700,800 ©” sra.g00 608,800 | PP a in the bank, and. it proved an exceed- 
wer cent., and holders of Government bonds | St. L. and 8. F............ 30 680s Fifth Ave... 1,976,300 557,200 95,300 2,186,200 “ arti for..Palmer. It 

,~ St. L., and 8. F., pf 48% 47% 48 | GermanBx. 1,861,100 66,000 277,000 ~——«9, 180,300 sement 
at 1@2 per cent. Timeloans on stock were — Beseretee*te7* me , Soo : yy, confidence for the original genfus-of 

ee 111 1076 111 | Germania... 1,847,100 104,900 198,000 2,177,800 vis “mere h bod 
quoted at 44@5 per cent. for sixty days and | st. P. and Omaha............... 4% 41 413g | U.S. Nat’l.. 5,529,200 —— aan annie _ Great ” er, whom everybody admired 
‘ i js- | St. P. and Omah “yee 103 191 108 | Lincoln N’l 1,658,800 Y al, 

four months, and prime rete vere daha Pacific... eierese 30% 28 = 9% Garfield Nat 780,300 60,400 95,200 617,000 A demand e4 trade dollars is said to have 
counts at 5$@6 per cent. for double names, | Union Pacific...........2..-+-++: 9% ol | (98% ST sprung - pe ngland. They contain seven 
6@7 per cent. for single names. The do- | United States Ex...........,... ous 6s otis | TO OO ree pea ey a re and a rr if ns mame wilver ye the 
- ° Wab., St. L.,and P.............+ 22% Wy Wis : 4 . stan ollars, and the only reason given 
mestic exchanges at the West are a liftle emt aes on a ax ax Comparisons 1.22.50 280,700 Bigg pn pe Fo the domh te that thease eoune’ tre 
more favorable to this center, but the ship- | Wells and Fargo Ex Ss ae ae “th . ee “7 Sept. 16th. 782,816,071 00 | Suited to the Chinese trade. It is a fact to 
ments of currency to the interior continue | Western U. Tel..............0++- 823%, 79% 8234 Balances for the week ending Sept. 8th.. 81,195,746 65 be borne constantly in mind that all coins 
largely in excess of the receipts. More U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond do. do. do. Sept. 15th.. 80,914,820 90 | of this country go abroad simply as bullion. 


than half the bonds emvraced in the one 
hundred and twenty-first call, which ma- 
tures November 1st, have already been 
redeemed. The sp:cie imports amounted 
to $262,357, including $212,000 French bars 
and Spanish coin from Havre. On the 7th 
inst. $850,000 from Australia arrived at San 
Francisco. A furtherconsignment of $560,- 
000 is reported as having left Havre for this 
city on Thursday. The specie exports 
aggregated $166,300, all silver. 

Srook Marxer.—The business of the 
Stock Exchange was of a very unsatisfactory 
character during the past week. There 
were plenty of ups and downs, but one off- 
set the other so closely that after a hard 
week’s work there was nothing left in the 
shape of profit. The dealings of the 
Exchange were confined principally to the 
professional operators, as there continues 
to be little or no outside purchasing. There 
was an increased demand for stocks from 
foreign sources, but it did not show any 
proportions, though there was an_ effort 
made by some of the “leaders” who had 
stocks to.sell to make a market for them. 
The transactions for the week amounted to 
1,636,894 shares, of which the following 
are the highest, lowest and closing 
q uotacions: 

High- Low. Clos- 
Sales, est, eat, ing 
Sept. Lith 





American Express.............. wo 88% «BY 8936 
American T. & Cable Co....... 1,084 66 644 64% 
Bost. Air Line, pf...... .....-+. 15 «833g 8S &3 
Bk. and Mer, Tel. Co.......... 500 182 130% 132 
Canada Southern...............- 54% 
Canadian Pacific. .........00... 5H ‘y 
OContral Pacific. .....0+..ceosss2000 6846 
Chi,, 8t.L. and N.O.. ......... 8 
GG Gi GB &...caccccrsssce-cee 65 
Chee, ond Olid. .....0.00c0ssc000 16 
Ohes. and Ohio Ist. pf.... 28 
Ches. and Ohio 2d pf.. ence 2 20 
G., G. ORE E.G... coccososceccs ga ag 
Chicago, Bur., and Q...........- 2 125) 
Chicago and Alton.............. i 138 
C., 8. L. and Pitts............+. f 15 
ee ee ee er 2 45 
Chicago and N. W.. a 127% 
Chicago and N. W., pf. Rddeawades 2,325 14856 14636 148s 
Chicago, M., and St. P.......... 151,875 lw6!g 106% 6's 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf.......... 4,045 121 120 121 
Cin,, 5., and Cley,.............. 0 4 893g «40 
Cleve. and Pitta... .......0...0 B47 133s «1BDHG 18236 
Colorado Coal. ............0000++ 4028 22 23 
Delaware, L., and W'n.......... 177,600 123% 12134 128% 
Delaware and Hudson..... . U2 07 Wes ki 
Denver and Rio Grande........ 54,200 28%, 26%, Wks 
Wes SE. Gy cgccccccccscccce 0 8 & 45 
East Tennessee,..............+++ 810 8% ™ 8 






East Tennessee, pf. 








Green Bay........ 400 7% OKC 
FRO scccccapgoncctccncsecce ves 140 19% «61% 185 
H ouston and Texar,........... 00 = 62 (> an) 
Illinois Central...........0.0.++- 1,050 129394 127% 129'4 
Ind., Bloom., and W...... .... 4,736 2 Wy 284 
Be MNOS, .p mccocescgecaseseses 78,860 103% 013g 10844 
Lake Erie and Western......... 1,400 22 21 22 
Louisville and Nashviile....... 112,850 52314 48% 561% 
BME ME ceweccogescessoscess 600 «679 11 7 
Manhattan. ..........sce00 sees boo 42 39 42 
Manhattan B.... ...... ......-.. 80 18 18 18 
Memph. & Chartl..............+. 4012 43 cl) 48 
WIR cxccnpccncoyscecece 1,220 95 89 95g 
Michigan Central............... 83,085 8474 «(80% «= 8B 
Mobile & Ohio..............000++ 150 sd1B 3 6B 
Minn. and St. Louis............. 8,289 255, 284 «(Bg 
Serres 2,200 63 524 
Mut. Union Tel.,.............++ 100 18% «(lhe = 18g 
Mo., Kan, and Texas... ~ 3,712 8% '9 
Missouri Pacific................. 81,800 11% 93g 10134 
PE GP EEE otcssccocesccces # 124 123% 1281 
Nashville, C.and St. L.......... 3,200 «58 5d 56 
New Central Coal,.............. en WW lo 10 
N. J. Contral.............0.000+-- 18,100 8356 Su5¢ 823% 
N. ¥. Contral..............2:.00+. 82,43) 117% UB% 11736 
Bie Wi SE ienesccoessavcaecee 200 116% 1165 115% 
5c) 8 een 19 180 179 =8180 
SO ere ‘ 70 864 86% «857% 
N.Y. & New Eng...............+ 400 UM% 244 
N. Y., L. E. andW 66,326 31% BOG 31% 
N Y., Sus & W..,....... 0 6% 64 6% 
N. Y., Sus., and W. pret w b 16 6b 
pF ee 000 Wi «(2 23 
N. ¥.,C. and 8t. L.............. 15500 9% 8% 84 
N, Y., Chi. and St. L., pref... heewae wo 17% 17% 
Nor. & West, pf.. o 
Northern Pacific... heen tenitees 
Northern Pacific, pret 
Ohio Southern.................. 
Ohio & Mias...... 
Oregon Imp. Co 
Oregon Trans... 
Oregon RB. & Navigation.. 
Ohio Central,...............000++ 
oe ere 
Phil. & Reading. . 
Pitts., Ft. W.& C 
Peoria, Dec., and E 
Quicksilver, pf......... 
and Pittsbargb 
Rock WE Ave odd... cveVecccbooe’ 
MNS DOD) 00 00:00 009968004088 
BME We BW ecccacrevar.caante 


market closed strong and active for all the 
high premium issues and with a good in- 
vestment demand. Fours advanced }, and 
44s 8; 3s declined 4. The closing quota- 
tions were as follows: 


Bid, | Asked Bid. 

4348, 1691, reg. 11354 11234! Currency 6s, '9.129 
438, 1891, coup. “113% 3 (Currency 68, °96.13u 
48, + Teg......118% Be Ourrency 68, ‘97.131 
48, 1907; coup... .119%5 us jQurrency 68. "96. rh 
Three percents. 10335 ‘4' Currency 68, '99.134 

RAILROAD Bonve.—Railroad bonds were 
dull, bnt generally strong and higher. The 
principal changes were an advance of 1 per 
cent. in St. Louis, Kansas City and North- 
ern (Real Estate) Firsts, to 1034; 1} in Vir- 
ginia Midland Incomes to 60}; 14 in Denver 
and Rio Grande Consols, to 85; 14 in Rome, 
Watertown and Ogdensburg 5s, to 674; 1 
per cent. in Atlantic and Pacific Incomes, 
to 29; Atchison, Col. and Pacific Firsts, to 
91; Metropolitan Seconds, to 88; and North 
Missouri Firsts, to 1194. 

Bank Stooks.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 
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Bid. Actes, Bil. Asked, 
Amerios......... 160 (573g Marine.. rr | 
American K ) h AD = 
Butch's & Drove. Mw | ne epneues 160 — 
Broadway 6060 erchants’ coseee ABO (BI 
Chi eee - | erchants’ E loo 
Commerce, . 167 |Market........... *" 185 - 
Gorn n Exenange ita — | Mech's & paren. 10u 1s 
Sentral Natit. — |Nagsau............190  — 
meagan ~ |New York... °: 1346 — 

y- — \Ninth National..1.20  — 
Chatham. | oO orth America..W4  — 
oe ge oe eseees-110 = — |North River...... leo 

-- 120 - eee ABE 

Fleventh’ Ward. 100 -- -4o — 

First Nation’l....600 — 6 — 

Fourth Nation'i. 180 - 106 

Fifth A Avenae bose so — 16 

.120 } wo =_ 

— |Ke . 123 «188 

-- |Shoe & Leather. 180 — 

— ‘Seventh W. 1 -- 

— |State of NewY'rk. i320 

— {St. Nicholas...... 125180 

- it 'radennen" m5 «Oo? 

on -_ 

PVINE...... 002504008 _ ‘nied 8 = eg 160 

Leather Mar’f....160 — | Wall St. Nee 106 
Manhattan........148  - 





Bank SrareMEnt.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks issued from the 
Clearing-house last week was again an un- 
favorable exhibit. The changes in the 
averages show an expansionin loans of $1,- 
202,500; a gain in specie of $350,700; a 
loss in legal tenders of $345,000; an in- 
crease in deposits of $3,019,100. and a 
contraction in circulation of $7,300. The 
movement for the week results in a logs in 
surplus reserve of $749,075; but the banks 
still hold $8,788,425 in excess of the legal 





requirements. The following table gives 
figures in detail, 
Legal Net 
Banks, Loans, Specie. Tenders. Deposits 

New York.. $9,918,200 1,480,000 $757,000 89,190,000 
Manhattan. 7,161,000 664,000 501,000 5,600,000 
Merchante’. 8,081,900 827,800 660,700 7,073,000 
Mechanics’. 7,327,000 1,108,000 ~—- 1,011,000 7,625,000 
Union...... 4,305,500 815,100 124,200 3,202,000 
America.... 10,581,500 = 1,792,100 561,300 8,310,200 
Phenix...... 3,452,000 654,000 158,200 3,187,000 
ee 7,722,100 2,468,000 576,000 $, 253,000 
Trad’am'n's 3,158,600 458,200 82,300 2,112,200 
Fulton...... 1,701,500 870,500 89,900 1,375,400 
Chemical... 13,893,600 4,835,300 425,600 15,485,900 
Mer. Exch.. 8,417,700 267,000 410,400 2,958,000 
Gallatin .... 4,761,500 612,600 136,500 2,756,600 
B'tch& Dro. 1,801,300 895,500 69,800 1,685,900 
M’'chs.&Tra. 1,022,000 213,000 88,000 1,110,000 
Greenwich.. 1,067,600 18,500 135,700 994,760 
Lea. Manuf. 3,011,300 278,600 329,00 2,223,300 
Sev’nth W'd = 1,024,000 150,500 111,000 968,600 
St'te of N.Y. 4,078,700 851,500 198,400 3,684,500 
Am. Ex..... 13,651,000 1,912,000 1,600,000 ~—:11, 246,000 
Commerce.. 16,729,400 2,256,500 1,790,000 11,653,800 
Broadway... 5,520,500 783,000 817,800 4,262 800 
Mercantile.. 6,711,900 1,428,500 610,200 7,078,700 
Pacific...... 2,271,800 249,200 199,800 2,821,200 
Republic,... 4,544,700 520,100 193,400 3,140,700 
Chatham.... 3,927,600 875,300 872,000 8,975,500 
People’s..... 1,583,500 184,600 118,100 1,827,320 
N. America. 3,086,600 238,300 380,700 2,985,200 
Hanover.... 9,096,400 1,478,000 1,123,800 10,138,600 
Irving...... 2,899,200 683,900 496,500 3,069,900 
Metropol’n. 12,101,200 1,851,000 459,000 6,589,200 
Citizenr’.. 2,464,100 257,000 233,400 2,460,600 
Nassau..... 2,409,800 72,000 159,900 2,465,800 
Market. .... 2,919,900 489,200 118,200 4,482,000 
St. NicboJas 2,227,000 242,300 57,600 1,844,500 
Shoe & Lea. 2,582.000 497,000 239,000 3,042,000 
Corn Exch. 4,623,000 443,100 195,000 3,446,600 
Continent’). 5,823,600 1,698,000 287,100 6,612,100 
Oriental .... 2,041,100 115,700 300,500 1,966,000 
Marine...... 8,427,000 727,000 804,000 3,934,100 
Imp. & Tra. 19,986,900 6,005,9W 580,500 21,952,900 
Park........ 17,778,900 4,834,300 = 1,265,600 += 92,005,200 
Wall 8t.Nat. 1,758,9u0 329, 1U0 80,600 1,750,800 
North River 1,579,0u0 17,000 285,000 1,583,000 
Eest River.. 1,189,800 146,100 97,700 916,600 
Fourth Nat. 16,781,600 38,811,900 1,284,500 17,627,900 
Central Nat. 7,773,000 1,338,000 1,127,000 8,643,000 
Second Nat. 3,542,000 749,000 = 370,000 4,247,000 
Ninth Nat.. 6,709,300 761,100 337,500 5,231,700 
First Nat’l.. 14,606,000 8,188,400 6A5, Luu 5,056,000 
Third Nat.. 4,776,500 1,258,100 474,300 5,200,200 
N.Y.NULEx. 1,395,600 114,900 180,000 1,091,000 
Bowery..... 1,948,400 278,900 184,300 1,807,500 


Forrign Exonaner.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was dull, with a continued 
scarcity of commercial bills, no pressure to 
sell bankers’ bills, and a very light demand. 
The nominal asking quotations for demand 
Sterling were marked down one cent 
to meet the reduction in the Bank of Eng- 
land rate, but subsequently recovered 4 
cent. The posted figures are now $4.82} 
for 60-day bills and $4.854 for demand, 
Actual business was done at concessions of 
$c. to l}c. In Continental Exchange the 
quotation for Francs was marked down 
from 5.25§@5.25 to 5.25@5.243 for 60- 
day bills; that for checks remains at 5.224 
@5.214. Reichmarks advanced from 
933@94 to 94@944 for long sight; do, 
for short sight were steady at 943@94}. 





FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


The Philadelphia Mint pays 864 cents 
apiece for trade dollars, which is the value 
of the silver in them. 

The Produce Exchange Bank is now open 
for business in the new Produce Exchange 
Building, where it has one of the largest 
banking rooms in the city. Mr. Forest H. 
Parker, ex-President of the Produce Ex- 
change, is,President ; Richard H. Laimbeer, 
Vice-President; and William A. Sherman, 
cashier, 

The amount of gold held by the National 
Treasury has increased to 208,000,000, 
This increase is not fully accounted for on 
the ground that people deposit gold coin 
and take out certificates. Neither isit fully 
explained on the ground that the income of 
the Government exceeds its expenses, be- 
cause but a small part of the Government 
revenues is paid in gold coin. It is fair to 
assume, then, chat the department is paying 
its dehts, so far as it is practicable, with 
silver, silver certificates, legal tender notes, 
and national bank notes, rather than gold. 

The coinage of the United States Mints 
in August was as follows; Gold $2,722,500, 
silver $2,432,067, minor $163,800; total, 
$5,318,367. 

The Cashier of the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Bucks County (Pa.), recently re- 
ceived a remittance of $1,000 in silver from 
the Treasury Department at Washington. 
The remittance was found to be twenty-five 
cents short, and Treasurer Wyman was at 
once notified. A prompt reply, inclosing a 
twenty-five cent piece, was received, in 
which, as showing the strict watch kept by 
the Treasury Department over its cash, the 
following from Treasurer Wyman’s letter 
is interesting: ‘‘At the conclusion of the 
examination of the moneys in this office 
last month a twenty-five cent piece was 
found on the floor of the silver vault, which 
the examiners were unable to account for. 
It is supposed that in weighing the coin 
this piece must have accidentally dropped 
on the floor, and was not observed at the 
time.” 

Joseph C. Palmer, a California pioneer, 
and at one time a banker and politician, 
died recently at Oakland at the age of sixty- 
three. Mr. Palmer, in the early days of 
California, was a member of the firm of 
Palmer, Cook & Co., a bank which did an 
immense business, and whose influence 
was felt throughout the state. To show 
his readiness to adopt original methods in 
emergency, it is related that once a depos- 
itor called to draw a large sum of money 
(twenty-eight thousand dollars) from the 
bank. Mr. Palmer’s consent was necessary ; 
but he had been called away to attend to 
some duty in a lumber-yard a mile or 
more from the bank. Thither the 
depositor hastened, and made known 
his wants and the necessity of having 
them attended to at once. Mr. Palmer 
could find neither pen, ink, pencil or paper. 
But without a moment’s hesitation he picked 
up a shingle, borrowed a piece of red chalk, 
and with it wrote a check on the shingle in 





large and distinct letters for twenty-eight 





The amount of silver coin which goes 
abroad is very small, because it will not pay 
abroad as much as it costs at home. If this 
foreign demand arises from a_ speculative 
movement to get these trade dollars at their 
bullion value fn the hope that Congress will, 
according to the demand that is made in 
many parts of this country, make them a 
legal tender, it should be sufficient reason 
for Congress to deny such demand. The 
British speculator, who can nuw get these 
coins at os than ninety cents each, could 
tender them to American merchants in 
payment for one dollar each if they were 
made legal tender, A profit to the foreigner 
of 10 per cent. or more on our own coin is 
allowing him too much advantage in 
trade. 


Divipenps.—The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company has declared a dividend of 
one and three-fourths per cent., payable 
October 15th. 

The Oregon and Transcontinental Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of one 
and a half Der cent., payable October 15th. 
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Commercial, 


THE VIRGINIA DEBT QUESTION. 


Tue recent decision of Judge Bond in 
regard to the Virginia debt puts a new 
phase upon the repudiating program in 
that state. The judge decides that the 
matured coupons of the bonds, issued un- 
der the Funding Act of 1871, are a legal 
tender for the payment of all taxes due to 
the state, because they are made such by 
the express terms of the act, and because 
this act isa contract with the holders of 
these coupons which the state has no power 
without their consent to set aside. Tax- 
payers, therefore, holding these coupons, 
may tender the same to the collector in 
payment of taxes due to the state; and if 
the tax collector refuses to receive them 
for this purpose, and proceeds to seize the 
property of the tax-payer, with a view of 
selling it in order to collect the tax, then 
a court of equity may and will interfere and 
restrain the collector from so doing by an 
injunction. 





This is precisely what Judge Bond did on 
the complaint of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company. The company, some 
of whose property lies in the State of Vir- 
ginia, was taxed to the amount of six thou- 
sand dollars on the same; and for the pay- 
ment of this tax it tendered to the tax 
collector matured coupons of the bonds 
issued under the Funding Act of 1871, who 
refused to receive them, and proceeded to 
seize the property of the company for the 
purpose of enforcing payment. Judge 
Bond, on the ground so clearly stated ia the 
opinion of the court in this case, has en- 
joined the collector from so doing. And if 
this case is carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the decision is af- 
firmed, as it doubtless would be, then the 
Readjuster program of repudiation in Vir- 
ginia will encounter a very serious obstacle 
to its success. 

The state, in this event, would have to 
accept these coupons in payment of taxes, 
or not be able to collect taxes from those 
who had tendered them for this purpose. 
This would destroy the whole efficacy 
and defeat the whole intention of the 
‘*Coupon-Killing Act.” The design of 
that act was to nullify and practically de- 
stroy the right secured to the bondholders 
under the act of 1871. The decision of 
Judge Bond reasserts and vindicates this 
right and in effect takes away the power 
of the ‘‘ Coupon-Killing Act” to secure the 
end intended. If the state does not choose 
to accept the coupons in payment of taxes, 
according to the contract meade in the 
Funding Act of 1871, then, the coupons 
being tendered for the purpose, the state 
will have the privilege of going without the 
payment of the taxes. This is just the pre- 
dicament in which Virginia is now placed 
by the decision of Judge Bond. If the 
state likes this order of things, then the 
bondholders can afford to wait and let the 
state gratify itself to its heart’s content. 

The simple truth is that Virginia, under 
the control and manipulation of the Read- 
justers, of whom Senator Mahone is the 
political high-priest, has embarked in a 
system of deliberate and wanton knavery. 
Having, under the Funding Act of 1871, 
made a contract with its bondholders, it 
has tried to dodge that provision of the 
Federal Constitution which says that no 
state shall pass any law inpairing the obli- 
gation of contracts. The ‘‘Coupon-Killing 
Act,” subsequently passed, was an inge- 
nious device for this purpose. The act itself, 
in its recitals as to the issue ofspurious and 
forged bonds under the act of 1871, was 
a lie, and the professed design of the act 
was a glaring example of legislative hypo- 
risy. The legislature that passed the act 
knew better. It professed one thing and 
intended another. There was a great deal 
of cunning in the act, but no honesty in it. 
The question now is whether Virginia will 
try again in the same direction, or abandon 
the knavery and conclude that honesty is 
after all the best policy. We advise the 
people of that state, at the earliest practica- 
ble moment, to get rid of Senator Mahone 
and of the policy which he represents. He 
is a schemer and unscrupulous repudiator; 
and this is a sufficient reason why honest 
men of all parties should give him the cold 
shoulder, The Republican Party ought not 





to seek or accept any alliance with him, and 
President Arthur cannot take him into his 
confidence without soiling his own gar- 
ments. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tae business of the dry goods market 
has been brisk thoughout the past week in 
all the various departments, and very satis- 
factory results have been attained in the 
volume of sales, though prices still remain 
in favor of the buyer. A great many buyers 
have arrived upon the market during the 
week, and itis expected that the coming 
week will inaugurate considerable of a 
boom. Jobbers’ stocks have undergone 
such a reduction as to compel large re-as- 
sortment orders to be placed with manufac- 
turers, as the supplies in some specialties 
are completely exhausted and in some 
instances sales have been made to deliver 
in the future. The demand, however, is 
considered to be critical, as fabrics which 
are most desirable by reason of superior 
quality, style, etc., hive a decided prefer- 
ence over those lacking such features. The 
same conservative policy inthe transactions 
of buyers is still strictly adhered to, and 
not even the semblance of speculation is 
manifested in any of the dealings of the 
week, 

Reports from the interior distributing 
centers indicate that trade is progressing 
favorably at all points. Retailers are 
largely represented upon the market, and 
many from near-by sections, who are known 
to be large buyers, have not put in an ap- 
pearance yet. There is consequently an 
apparently well-grounded belief that the 
jobbing trade will continue fairly active 
for some time to come; andeshould this 
conjecture prove correct, the Fall business 
will probably be of very large proportions. 
The depleted condition of jobbers’ stocks, 
owing to the late brisk movement, was re- 
flected in a freer demand at agents hands 
for duplicate parcels of cotton goods, 
prints, ginghams, dress goods, sackings 
and other Fall and Winter fabrics. Local 
jobbers have been compelled to re-enter 
the market as buyers, and orders to an im- 
portant aggregate amount were received 
from distributers in the West and South- 
west, direct and through the medium of 
traveling salesmen. Collections are prompt, 
and the financial condition of the trade is 
generally considered to be healthy, except 
in a fewsections of the South, where re- 
tailers are reported to be somewhat slow in 
their payments. 

Corron Goops.—The situation in the 
cotton goods market has not materially 
changed since last report, except that the 
recent advance in the staple and in print 
cloths has caused more inquiry to be made 
for low grade brown and bleached goods, 
in which some considerable transactions 
are reported. The most desirable makes of 
plain and colored cottons are in steady re- 
quest and firm, as are cotton flannels, wide 
sheetings, silesias, etc. Low grade bleached 
goods and light weight brown cottons 
adapted to conversion purposes have a 
slight upward tendency (as stocks are no 
longer unwieldy), and agents have already 
made advanced quotations, as follows: 

Brown Cottons.—Trenton 8-4, advanced 
dc.; Farmer's No. 1, 28-inch, advanced 4c. 

Bleached Cottons. — Sagamore 3-4, ad- 
vanced gc.; Our Own 7-8, advanced 4c.; 
Sunlight 3-4 and Just Out 3-4, advanced 4c. 

Print Cioras have been in fair demand 
and prices continue steady at last quota- 
tions, say 8 9-16c. for 64x64 ‘‘ spots”; 38c. 
asked for 64x64 ‘‘futures”; and 8¢c. for 
56x60s. 

Prints have been in irregular demand by 
package buyers, and sales were only mod- 
erate in the aggregate; but there was a 
good, steady movement on account of orders 
on record and in execution of orders for- 
warded by salesmen traveling West and 
South. Choice fancies, low grade fancies, 
and Indigo blues are severally in good de- 
mand, and a fair business is doing in robes, 
furniture prints and cretonnes, mournings, 
shirtings, etc. The jobbing trade contin- 
ues brisk and satisfactory. 

Dress Goops.—There has been a steady 
reorder demand at first hands for both 
all-wool and worsted fabrics, and the job- 
bing trade continued attive. Soft wool 
suitings and sackings, all-wool and cotton- 
warp cashmeres and fancy worsted goods, 








as plain and figured changeable styles, bro- 
cades, brocatels, Jacquard effects, mixtures, 
plaids, checks, etc., were severally in good 
request and steady in price. 

Ginghams have for the most part been 
quiet in agent’s hands, but a fair distribu- 
tion of regular goods was made by jobbers, 
and large sales of job staples and fancies 
were effected in some quarters by means of 
low figures. 

Wooten Goops.—The trade, in the wool- 
en department has been very satisfactory 
and clothiers are generally very busy. 
There is yet, and appears likely to be for 
some time, a good demand for duplicate 
supplies of desirable goods, which the 
market does not now have too many of. 
Spring goods are coming more generally be- 


fore the notice of buyers, and in another 
week this class of goods will constitute the 
leading feature of the market. The experi- 
ence 80 farin this part of the trade reveals 
a fair disposition to buy on the part of 
clothiers who carried over but little Spring 
stock, but considerable caution on the part 
of those who were less fortunate in 
this respect. The latterare more inclined 
to continue their attention to heavy goods 
longer than usual. There was a fair busi- 
ness in Spring worsteds. 

Hostgry anp UnpERwear.—The market 
for hosiery was reported to be improving i 
some quarters, some attention being given 
to Spring goods. Some fair orders are had 
for gauze shirts for next season. At the 
hands of jobbers there is a good business in 
both hosiery and underwear for Fall. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


There has been an improved business 
in fine goods in the foreign goods depart- 
ment, though a regular and steady demand 
has not been realized. Specialties con- 
tinue to draw the attention of buyers, to 
the comparative neglect of staple goods. 

The number of buyers in the market is 
increasing, representing mainly the Western 
sections, and a little more general business 
results. There is something more doing in 
dress silks, but there is no improvement in 
the situation as regards prices, which are 
yet largely in buyers’ favor. Velvets and 
velvet ribbons are, of course, active. In 
dress goods there is a considerable and 
growing demand for fancy styles, which 
are scarce, while the demand for plain 
cashmeres is reported to be falling off in 
some quarters. Cheap goods of pleasing 
appearance, such as the mixtures of cotton 
and wool, silk and cotton, etc., that are im- 
ported this season, are still fairly well taken 
by jobbers and retailers, though in small 
parcels frequently repeated. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For the week, 18838. 1882, 
Entered at the port........... $2,473,982 $3,169,658 
Thrown on the market....... 2,837,161 $334,472 

Since Jan. 1st, 

Entered at the port.......... 88,385,445 99,574,083 
Thrown on the market...... 88,655, 98,361,124 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


(MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay EvEnNInG, Sept. 17th, 1883. 
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LADIES’ JERSEYS. 





English, : Bon Marche, 
$2.50. $5.00. 


The most stylish and best fitting garments in the 
world. Send Bust and Waist Measures, and we will 
guarantee a perfect fit. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th Street, New York. 


Our Fall and Winter Catalogue now ready, 
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BESTXCO 





Nos, 60 and 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


The largest establishment in the world devoted to the 
Outfitting of Children. 


BOYS, GIRLS’, AND BABIES CLOTHING, 


including everything required for Complete Outfits, 
from HATS to SHOES, for all ages up to sixteen 
years. 

Persons residing in any portion of the United States 
may avail themselves of the superior advantages 
afforded by our establishment by sending for our Fall 
and Winteg Catalogue, which we mail free. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 


Are prepared to offer their 
late purchases of India 
Shawls at unprecedentedly 
low prices. 


Also, some rare designs 


and colorings in Antique 
India and Parisian Shawls. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St. 


Cheney Bros.’ American Silks. 


I shall open on WEDNESDAY, the 10th, at 


No. 18 East 14th Street, 


for retail and jobbing, a full line of Cheney’s popular 
and durable dress and other “—-. comprising the 
Ottoman and Radzimir’ Silks, Gros 

Failles, Gros de rocades, Surahs, Satins, 
4 lorentines, and eversthing of this character produced 
eh o lenwent ot silk manufacturers in the United 
States sit no t in the world. The solid and durable 

qualities of their silks are universally known. 
heney Brot ers stand 4+ among the very 
few silk manufacturers w. ve not succumbed to 
the temptation to aooriaee, ney reputation by the 
illicit but temporary profit found in muking weighted 
goods, their silks still heying the good qualities 
secured by 40 years of honest qpoduct on. Among 28 
samples of various prominent European and Ameri- 
o- makes of silks, ranging in value from @1 to $7.60 
ard, obtained from six of the ieedin Yor ay od = 
tu a city, some seven years ago, b ‘ 
m,for the purpose of testing A ‘adulteration, the 
expert eno pen who kne wthe silks only by the num- 
ber, pepcesed wes one, CHENEY BROTHERS, as hon- 
estly yed, rest were weighted from one- 
mostes to RM. two American and one foreign 
oven nore than ralf dyestuff. The gains from 
silks are but temporary; tor al] such 


may be told as easily as rebed mu ,aud man ¥ 
are as longer willing to buy a silk that is half aene an 
dyes The day is, therefore, at hand w 


WEIGHTED SILKS MUST GO! 


For over 10 years I have been handling Cheney's 
Silks in their Nos. 477 to 481 
Broome Street, and x. something about these 
food I shall sell no other silks but Cheney 

rothers’. bales wanting the genuine article will be 
sure to get it here without any allurements to buy in- 
ferior American or other mobos - 1X pubs ee ny 


No. 1s omy ath Street, N.Y. 


CARPETS. 


Great Sale of Body Brussels. 


600 PIECES BODY BRUSSELS, ENGLISH DESIGNS. 
LAST SEASON'S PATTERNS, AT LESS THAN 
COST OF IMPORTATION. 











A SPECIAL LINE BEST QUALITY EXTRA SUPER 
INGRAINS AT 75 CENTS PER YARD. 
JUST RECEIVED A FULL LINE OF ENGLISH 
AND DOMESTIC ART SQUARES, IN RICH AND 
NOVEL COLORINGS. 


UPHOLSTERY, 


BARGAINS. 

20 PAIRS SILK SHIELA CURTAINS AT 830; 
WORTH $50. 

500 PAIRS TURCOMAN CURTAINS AT $25; WORTH 





B35. 
500 PAIRS RAW SILK CURTAINS AT $7; WORTH $10. 
200 PIECES PLUSH AT $1.25 PER YARD; WORTH $2. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO., 
13th St. and Sixth Avenue. 





JERSEYS 


8O CONVENIENT, SO ELASTIC, ARE MORE THAN 
EVER IN FAVOR THIS FALL. 

LADIES WILL FIND IT INDISPENSABLE TO 
HAVE ONE OR MORE FINE JERSEY WAIST FOR 
HOUSE IN THEIR WARDROBE. THE LATEST IM- 
PORTATIONS SHOW JERSEYS TO BE VERY 
ELABORATELY TRIMMED WITH GOLD OR SOU- 
TACHE BRAID OR EMBROIDERED IN BLACK 
OR COLORED BEADS. 


H. €. F. Koch & Son, 


AS USUAL, SHOW THE BEST ASSORTMENT OF 
FINE AND MEDIUM STOCKINET JERSEYS, AND 
THEIR PRICES ARE UNIVERSALLY ACK NOWL- 
EDGED TO BE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


SPECIAL. 





ENGLISH JERSEYS.............000esesesecaeees $1 98 
ENGLISH JERSEYS, BEST QUALITY........ 82 35 
BON-MARCHE (FAN-BACK)............00.0000+ 83 25 
JERSEYS, ELABORATELY BRAIDED.... ... $4 25 

Their SHION C TALOSU the 


Fali an sale. a olpeyiee 
most comple lete issue, will sent 
on application. 


Sixth Ave, and 20thSt., 


NEW YORK. 





R. H. MACY & 60,, 


* 14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ES T. ABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 
ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION To OUR 
LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL COODS 


THAT ARE NOW OPEN. ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


Suits & Cloaks ,and Hats & Bonnets, 


BOTH IMPORTED AND THOSE OF OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE, 


Black and Colored Silks 


OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKES AT THE LOW 
EST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN. AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS COODS 


IN THE NEWEST FALL STYLES AND COLORS. 
LINEN 29008 NKE D 

TA AT I Lowk Kt PRICES THAN HA 

ULED FOR YEARS, 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTEN- 
TION. 


B.A. MACY & CO. 


W. & J, Sioale 


Have just added to their present large as- 
sortment a number of choice novelties in 
Axminster, Moquette, and Tapestry Car- 
petings, manufactured by the 


Alex. Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 


These goods are guaranteed to be fully 
equal if not superior to any similar im- 
ported. 

They are also offering a magnificent col- 
lection of Wiltons and Brussels Carpetings 


from the looms of the 


Bigelow Carpet Co., 


Which for excellence of quality, design, 
and coloring, are unequaled. 


BROADWAY, 
Eighteenth and Ninteenth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


LA ri’ _* 








Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
(For the Week ending Friday, Sept. lith, 1883.) 


Rio, Seek: Golan. 2 to « ~ a - 8&%@ 
Santos, Choice to Best. .........-++++: Site10% 


MOG) oie vice citevecclnccccsnegsiats 8 @sh 
MaRAONO. 0.05: ¢00 0060057 poseqvenveges 84@13}¢ 
TAGGRGER. 200 cc0e ccccccces sbavaecabe 8% @18 


FIYBOR . oc cescccccvcccerccccocoencgs 
em Hyson. 
Gunpowder....c..+ secs ses antes 
IE, sc cccccenegesenecesesantseses 


GRANULATED 





George's Cod eee ia “ati. 857 @ — — 


Grand Bank Cod............+. 425 @ — —- 
Mackerel, No, 1 1 Maas eedlavegobe — — @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........ « 1450 @ 14 75 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........ . --— @ 10 00 
Herring, per box...........- — 28 @ — 29 


—— — —— 


GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 














Frour: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .#2 40 @®5 25 
No, 2 Winter............ ... 280 @8 35 
Superfine Spring.........-. 290 @8 40 
Ohio, Ind., fiche, Hii, Super- 
fine Winter.......+..+:. 850 @ 8 75 
State Extra brands........ 880 @ 3 90 
Western Spri Wheat, ext’a 3 80 @ 4 00 
Minnesota, WEEE cceseees 450 @ 5 20 
pring Whea “Patents”. 600 @7 80 
oped to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 405 @ 420 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
pO Sah er 440 @ 5 2 
O. Round Hoo: oop Ex. (ship'g). 88 @415 
pty whey (O. & Ind.) 4 40 @ 5 00 
Louis, Family......... -—-- @--—- 
St Louis, Choice.......... --— -_-— 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 440 @ 5 10 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 575 @ 6 76 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3909 @610 
SOUTHERN ILOUR : 
@ 6 00 
@ 6 20 
@ 5 70 
@ 2 75 
@ 410 
@ 8 20 
138% 
41 
@— 36 
— 338 @— 344g 
— oxo 11% 
Ga — 
@ 29 
@— ones 
EAS : 
Green, 1882, # bush........ 130 @1 35 
Southern Black Eye, #@ 2- 
bush, bag @—- — 
@818 75 
@ 13 50 
@ —_— — 
@ 16 00 
te son 
@ 17 374% 
@ — <= 
@-— 
@ -_— — 
@ —_— — 
50 @817 00 
18 00 @ 19 00 
DPD as 0c 60900reeccrensiees 19 00 @ 20 00 
SERS Serica 21 00 @ 28 00 
Sharps ........ postny éievonpe ---, 28 00 @ 26 00 
BE vs ecenseceee seneeieen 20 00 @ 21 00 
_ POPS ek ceehea canoe i— Oo — 
Sés stewe' seetereeesse = @—— 
pe Saar -@-- 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 Ibs s-—90 @e— — 
Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ w.. ~15 @ — 85 
Hay, No.3,medium‘“ —65 @— 70 
Hay,clover mixed “ “ ,,,,, —65 @ — 75 
Hay, Shipping, gee —50 @ — 60 
Hay, Clover “ “ —40 @—W 
Straw. No.1, Rye “ —50 @ — 56 
Straw, No,2ttye “ —— @—# 
Straw, Oat a.*'e —35 @— 40 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
State Creamery, fait voting 20@27 
Btate Dairy, paile and tubs.........4... . 19@28 


Western, airy, Choice to fancy... oeee 16@19 
Western, Factory, fair to ig 


CHEESE. 
Btate, Factory, fine.........+++s0++0+ LG@IK 








(1207) 23 
Sete Siam, rrrTy Web bactdesces 10° QIK 
Voir to 9000 2.5.6 5525 Fes Foes th eek 9 @9 
—_ — EET ae To 0% 

ed Cream vec eeett CeOeS he 6 @ 5 
skimmed Factory, new........... 2 @8 
8. 
Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ 2% @ — 
State and Penn. fresh laid, sects ee 3 @ 2 
Western, freeh-laid....... ecoee are @O— 
NS 2-20.45 aintuene-haramen adie. cae — @ BK 
LARD. 
Tenens per 100 Ibs......... $8 40 @ 88 50 
nintbeun cisvercecnentewnenss Of Ob tne ae 
Rel NO cte snc écnciensmshin 380 @ 950 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
— ee eens ECOL —18 @— 2 
Spring Chickuns, near by........ —18 @— 20 
Fowls, RR EE ne —15 @— 16 
State and Western...... -14 @— 15 
hte PO Ea isi cisk cu seti ese ti. —18 @— 2 
ae. 
Cabbage, L. L, per 100.. . 400 @7 10 
Potatoes. L. I. per bbl........... 1 25 @ 1 75 
Sweet Potatoes, Va., per bbl..... 3 50 @ 8 76 
Cucumber pickles, per 1,000..... 1 50 @ 2 00 
Tomatoes, L. I., per box......... — 40 @-— 50 
Turnips, Russia, Jersey, per bbl. 1 00 @ 1 25 
Onions, White, per bbl.......... 1 25 @ 2 50 
Onions, filha 125 @ 1 50 
VOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Apples, per bbl................ #150 @#4 50 
Pears, artlett, per bbi.. - 500 @700 
Plums, per Seepage stolatpan 250 @ 600 
CONN, WOR OD, ses, ssacsciorai 2@ 16 
Watermelons, prime. -12 00 @18 00 
Watermelons,N.J, Negro "Heads. 800 @10 00 
Muskmelons, Keyports, per bbl, 60 @ 2 00 
Peaches, Del.,and Md., percrate, 100 @ 1 50 
Peanuts, virginia, hand-p’k’d. 

Pew: FE ae @ ilk 
Bocas, 908 1bo. 60s: sesew deseo — 66@ — 84 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 

Apples, Bi00d, «6. vasic cis cicess oe — — O-— 
FORENEE, FOGG. 000 0cccoccesesce -— @a—— 
Peaches, be yoy Seeaesephnees —10 @—16 
Blackberries. .).. 0's ccecseccees —9 @—10 
CRN iss 00's colts s 0d edeedices —17 @—18 
Huckleberries,.............. ore —104@—11 
PUNE s « 64h 03090400095 00Ke —% @— 


CATTLE MARKET, 
Western, heavy wethers 


Mixed, Western bedec¥esenve 
“Jersey and near-by.. 
Live BE nate nepaniasdede 
alves, ee pagengeusveees 
“ as buttermilk fed. 
“ ¥7 common........ «2 —-6 @T7 
Dressed Veals, good to fine..... —10K%@—11 
GEE s vcccancet —l14@— 12 
meen Gramaely «5 c6Nicas baad eed — 64@— 1% 





WOOL MARKET. 
Indic na -adinm, unwashed 


ee, sree ee. 
o Dome and quarter blood... .20 
N. Y., Mich., and - , washed X and 
xX 35 





Ree eee eee See ee eee eee ee eee 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


a > a Waaana poste 
rs’ neyo 
‘“ Ammoniated ind’ Bone 32 
“ U, 8. Phosphate........ 
“ Ground Bone........... 
Crescent Bone.......... 





31? 


esese & SS 3S et 


& sssss ssssssss © ss sssss S$ SS SS SESSSSSSSESE 


«Tobacco Fertilizer...... 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer.... 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer 
“ Wheat “ 
¢ . Cabbie: yi 4c codcic 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
shosphate Fertilizer. . 
“Peli Bone Fertilizer. 
Fae aoe 8 compounded to order: 
omestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour ‘ 
(Michigan Carbon Weeks) 
(in lots less 


Matfield Fertilizers 
than car-load)............ 


Sardy's Phosghe Femnvien Cae 
‘Acid Phosphate........ 
“  Atomized hate. . 
Discount on orders of 5 tons or ove 
Baugh’s Raw Bone ns sa 
Beene 000 Ths oes 


bal 
- 
as 


cal, pe r 2,000 Ibs.......... 
Baugh’s 
ibs 


emer n s Cabbage “ 
Forrester’s Grass any 2° 
Allen’s hate........ vidttoct 
Soluble 
Guano, Peruy’ n »tectified, 5 10 P. = 


2eteecee ek & 


eee eee eee eee 


ag 


doom Sotests fe Booee 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 
ee ~ Potash (80 p. c.), per 

bieied be + dibimnse ge eodee ie 
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First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
Types, “ Strong Slats 
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110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Streets, New York, 
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Pusurarce. 
HOW THEY MAR THE TRUTH. 


Some weeks ago we noted the claim of a 
Kansas co-operative sheet that assessinent 
societies had exerted an influence on regu- 
lar life companies, and said that this is as 
good a plea for the former as to say on 
behalf of horse-stealing that it has forced 
legislatures to enact laws against it, adding 
the half-serious remark that we shall 
probably be accused in some co-operative 
sheet of having pronounced the hat-passing 
business no better than horse-stealing. (A 
great deal of it is really much below horse- 
stealing in point of morals.) We are now 
quite fully prepared for the most violent 
misrepresentation by finding in the Buffalo 
Fraternal Censor the following : 


“* The New York INDEPENDENT tells ita readers 
that the Fraternal Censor is inconsistent be- 
cause it heads its coluuns with ‘1 copy 1 year $1.00 
in advance,’ saying this is obviously wrong ‘be- 
cause an organ of assessment insurance is a traitor 
to its professed principles when it does its own 
business on the level-premium-in-advance plan 
instead of the assessment plan.’ We are sorry 
to say that the subscribers of the Censor, being 
all firm believers in the ‘ assessment plan’ carry 
out their assessment ideas even in their dealings 
with us, and we find ourselves compelled to levy 
a series of assessments before our patrons can be 
induced to pay in their dollar as we ‘ pass around 
the hat.’ 

“We have a standing item in this paper, thus: 
‘It isan established fact that the mortality of a 
carefully selected body of men between the ages 
of 25 and 50 ranges between 5 and 12 in every 
1,000" ; whereupon Tux INDEPENDENT says: ‘Init ? 
When and by whom was it established? The 
mortality tables which are the legal standard in 
this state make the mortality about 8 at 25 and 
14 at 50.’ 

‘*We would remind our ‘Regular’ friend that 
in a recent issue of his valuable paper he admitted 
that these same mortality tables were loo high; 
just how much too high he did not say, but, being 
too high, it would not be very wide of the mark 
to say that they are just 2 too high, leaving 
it at the figures we have given, namely, 12.” 

‘The inconsistency pointed out is not dis- 
puted; but one of the practical objections 
to assessment insurance is tacitly admitted, 
since we are told that the A. O. U. W. etc., 
people have to be dunned and _re-assessed 
in ‘‘a series” of trials before the single 
dollar of support to their apostle can be 
got out of them. The Censor man is proba- 
bly not above the desire for money, ¢és- 
pecially as he has such trouble in forcing 
out his driblets from unwilling ‘* fraternals” ; 
so we offer him an opportunity by promis- 
ing to pay his own price for a copy of the 
InpereNpDENt which makes, even by im- 
plication, any such admission as he avers. 
The paragraph referred to was in our issue 
of June 28th, and was simply this: ‘It 
ought to follow, therefore” [arguing iron. 
ically from the hypothesis that the need of 
dying can be escaped] ‘‘ that the mortality 
tables are all wrong; and we give our 
Censor friend of Buffalo a little ‘tip’ by in- 
forming him that Mr. Cornelius Walford 
has lately confessed this. What he 
said was that, for certain local and tempor- 
ary reasons, both the Carlisle and the 
Northampton tables were probably too 
severe; but it is just as easy to say that he 
has confessed that life insurance has been 
founded on a lie and that men do not die 
more than half as fast as has been pre- 
tended.” Now, the Censor has promptly 
seized the opportunity, and has told three 
distinct falsehoods; for, ist, the Carlisle 
and Northampton tables are not ‘‘ the legal 
standard in this state,” and that standard 
was neither mentioned nor alluded to at all 
in the brief article quoted as above; 2d, 
Mr. Walford did say that these two tables are 
** probably” too severe, but said nothing 
about ‘these same mortality tables which 
are used in New York”; 8d, the remark 
which appeared in our columns, such as it 
was, was Mr. Walford’s and not Tae INpE- 
PENDENT'S. 

In a Jater article, to which the Censor is 
attempting to reply, we pointed out a 
number of gross errors in the “ statisti- 
cal” column which still stands on its last 
page. One was in understating by about 
$300,000 the policy claims paid by six com- 
paniescited; but now.the Censor replies that 
** practically it makes but little difference” 
whether annuities ($452,055) are counted, 
or whether ‘‘a few thousands” ($108,- 
670) of note payments are added or left out. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Perhaps the mathematical result, when the 
amounts are very large, is not materially 
affected, but it does make a difference 
whether a man who makes up detailed 
figures, professedly accurate and professed- 
ly from official reports, garbles them to 
suit his own purpose. We also showed 
that of $6,395,381, miscellaneous outgoes of 
the six companies in 1881, should be de- 
ducted $84,270 paid to stockholders, $577,- 
189 for taxes, and $204,564 charged by the 
Mutual to ‘‘contingent guarantee account” ; 
whereupon rejoins the Censor: ‘ We 
don't care to what account you charge 
them, whether to contingent guaranty, 
paid to stockholders, taxes, commissions, 
etc., the money has been spent and gone, 
all paid by the policy-holder.” The reck- 
less man who puts together the farragos of 
the Censor may not care; yet the errors we 
have pointed out are just as important as 
the difference (for they are part of the 
difference) between truth and falsehood 
in the comparison he seeks to make. The 
money, to the extent of the $204,564, is not 
‘spent and gone” at all, that being 
charged off as a contingent liability for the 
future. The money paid stockholders 
is not ‘‘paid by the policy-holder,” but 
furnished by the earnings of the stock. 
So he tries to justify the gross misrepre- 
sentation of quoting tbe table ratés of the 
Equitable, without any allowance for return 
premiums or mention of them, by saying he 
supposed everybody knew that ‘with 
profits means a rebate of just about what 
the company pleases to pay back of the 
policy-holder’s money.” 

We do not doubt that the other co-opera- 
tives will take their cue from this one, and 
that the story will be spread, with addi- 
tions, all over the country that Tre Inpr- 
PENDENT has given up at last, and has con- 
fessed the mortality tables to be all a sham, 
and that it ¢s true that the cheap insurance 
societies can do what they claim. 

Tbe Censor flatters itself unduly if it 
supposes we have any intention or any 
willingness to be drawn into a _ con- 
troversy with it. A publication which 
deliberately ascribes to Tue InpEPEND- 
ENT what we only quoted as the 
expression of another, naming him, and 
which not only does so but falsifies the quo- 
tation, has much to learn and mend before 
it can get title to honorable mention. Nor 
have we any more expectation of being able 
to correct the Censor’s twists of truth with 
its own readers than of seeing it quote 
without garbling. We do not expect to 
reach those readers; for they are prob- 
ably none of ours. Yet we keep on dis- 
cussing the subject of assessment insurance 
because it needs to be continuously ex- 
posed; and pointing out such work as one 
or another co-operative organ makes with 
facts and statistics is only an incident in do- 
ing this. 

a ae 
MR. PRINGLE’S VIEW OF Co- 
OPERATIVES. 

Mr. Ev@ene PrinGe, successor, in Mich- 
igan, to that admirable official, Samuel 
H. Row, might have been expected, from 
his own antecedents and those of the gov- 
ernor by whom Mr. Row was “‘ rotated ” 
out of office to make room for him, to favor 
assessment insurance as being ‘‘ popular” 
and ‘‘anti-monopoly,” if it were possible to 
do so. Yet Mr. Pringle, like Mr. Tarbox, 
in Massachusetts, is hardly warm in his 
seat before he pronounces as vigorously 
against the co-operatives as do any of the 
older and dyed-in-the-wool superintendents 
of insurance. Here is Mr. Pringle’s view of 
the matter: 


“The legislature has recently, by acts which 
will be found in the appendix, required co-oper- 
ative and mutual benefit associations in this state, 
doing business on the assessment plan, except 
certain classes of fraternal societies, to present to 
the commissioner such information as may be 
necessary to a full exhibit of their condition. If 
the association be found insolvent or trans- 
acting ite business fraudulently, the com- 
missioner is authorized to revoke its au- 
thority and prohibit it from doing business. 
Plans for insuring the lives of others upon ap- 
plication signed only by beneficiaries, ure re- 
garded’as frauds under chapter 94 of the com- 
piled laws, which only contemplates members 
making arrangements for the payment of certain 
sums to their heirs or families. Gross devia- 
tions from the ratés indicated by the mortality 
table are regarded as fraudulent, for the reason 
that, whether there be any real insurance or not, 





the scheme is to obtain moneys in a mode which, 
with the pretense of fairness, is grossly unjust 
and inequitable, to some, at least, of the mem- 
bers. If somebody is certain to be cheated as the 
business goes on, it may be properly character- 
ized as a fraudulent business. 

** Where very large proportions of the insured 
m:« mbers are aged persons, or the payments are 
to be made from the start by beneficiaries, such 
facts, unexplained, are deemed indications that 
the business pursued is a speculation, more or 
less endangering the lives of the people fraudu- 
lently called ‘members.’ 

“An association made up of members averag- 
ing forty years, wseuing certificates payable at 
death, must contemplate payments in the distant 
future, the average duration of hfe at that age 
being over twenty-eight years, while at twenty 
the average duration would be over forty-two 
years. The commissioner has deemed it his 
duty in the case of such associations to consider 
the showing as to ability with reference not only 
to the present but to the certainty that tne lapse 
of time will, as heretofore explained, produce 
great inequalities as between members of differ- 
ent ages. And in the case that provisions to 
meet such inequalities be not made by reserve, 
by rates or amounts of insurance regulated ac- 
cording to the mortality tables, or by some other 
mode, the commissioner will probably deem it 
his duty to refuse to license the association. 

“Any system of insurance which fails to pro- 
vide some mode of making the contributions of 
the insured equitable according to age through 
life will necessarily be a failure as a life plan. 
It can work satisfactorily to the contributors for 
a few years only. It will be impossible to equa, 
the lack of equity, for more than three or four 
years, by any economy of expenditure. There 
being in no system any idea of enforcing prom- 
ises made by the insured, it follows that any 
organization among those of unequal ages will 
speedily fall to pieces, unless it be made the in- 
terest of the members to keep together. 

“The devices of the associations doing busi- 
ness on the assessment plan, to meet the difficulty, 
are various, and in some instances the reserve 
accumulated would be reasonably sufficient to 
hold the organization together, if the lapse of 
years were not to make the fixed rates for con- 
tributing grossly inequitable. One plan to avoid 
the moral hazard by placing the reserve with a 
trust company for investment is worthy of all 
commendation, if the trustees be well selected 
and the interests of all protected by proper 
deeds and agreements. This plan is something 
more than the germ of a suggestion that the 
proper plan for a great Life Insurance Company 
is two independent sets of managers or two cor- 
porations, one entrusted with the working and 
one with the financial management, and each 
watching the other, and interested in so doing. 
There are reasons for believing that some of the 
companies coming to this state to do business are 
accumulating surpluses of which the policyhold- 
ers will never get the full benefit except in the 
feeling of safety, that some are unduly expensive 
in their management, and that some do not have 
at their heads the financial skill which the money 
paid should command ; but none of these things 
help to establish it as a fact that an assessment 
company is, or will be wisely or economically 
managed. Such organizations, quite as often as 
any other, are the outgrowth of the money-mak- 
ing schemes of their projectors. If there be any 
organization, except the fraternal societies, of 
either class, which, like bank,manufacturing, and 
most other money-making corporations, had 
their origin in the concert of those principally 
interested, that part of its history has not been 
brought to the attention of the Commissioner.” 

decile dy 


COMMISSIONER McGILL’S OPIN- 
ION. 


CommissionER MoGitt, in his opinion of 
the Iowa Court decision regarding co- 
operative societies, says: 

‘Auditor J. L. Brown has just been undoing 
what never ought to have been done; what 
there was no lawful authority for doing— 
namely, receiving deposits from certain co- 
operative societies and certifying that they are 
doing a regular life insurance business, thus en- 
abling them to sail under false colors. This 
practice, which never got even a foothold in 
Minnesota, has prevailed in Iowa for years. 

“ The present Auditor seems, however, to be a 
different sort of official from his predecessors. 
Upon assuming office in January last, the old 
precedent was followed, and certificates issued ; 
but upon a careful examination of the law, he 
became convinced that the certificates were 
issued without authority; and he, therefore, like 
the honest man that he is, undertook to undo the 
error he had committed, and on the first of May 
revoked the certificates of these societies, 

“Auditor Brown is a conscientious, upright 
man, who is simply trying to do his duty in a 
lawful manner. He is a good official, and is 
doing a good work for the state in breaking 
down unlawful precedents set up by his prede- 
cessors. The co-operative associations kicked 
and made a big fuss. A mandamus case was 
brought to compel the Auditor to reissue the cer- 





tificates, which was tried before Judge Miracle, of 
Des Moines, The case has seen decided adverse- 
ly to the societies, The Judge sustained the 
Auditor in every point. This deprives 
the societies of the Auditor's certificate 
of authority, to which they were never 
entitled, The deposits were made ostensibly 
for the benefit of the certificate-holders, 
while, as a matter of fact, not a dollar 
could be touched for the benefit of the members, 
to pay losses or anything of that sort; and that 
is where the fraud and deception came in.”— 
Pioneer Press, 
> _ 


BRITISH FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Tue English insurance journals are con- 
gratulating themselves and the public on 
the score of having no co-operatives in 
Great Britain, more especially of the spec- 
ulative or graveyard sort. While it is true 
that there are no assessment companies in 
Great Britain constructed on the American 
pattern, there are other facts in which no 
Englishman can take pride—for example, the 
fact that a majority of the Friendly Societies 
are insolvent. A practice among some of 
these associations has lately been revealed, 


which shows that their agents are not averse 
to imitating the Pennsylvania swindles in 
the insurance of lives in which the parties 
involved have no insurable interest. At 
the Notsingham Assizes, lately, Baron 
Huddleston, as we learn from thé English 
journals, on hearing a charge of fraud against 
three agents of the British Workman’s As- 
sociation, Birmingham, strongly condemned 
‘*the practice of having tens of thousands 
of agents all over the country, besieging the 
poor and tempting them to violate the law 
in effecting insurance on lives in which they 
had no interest, which was a direct temp- 
tation to fraud.” For, be it remembered, 
Great Britain has the advantage of this 
country in a law which we have taken oc- 
casion to quote approvingly, and which, if 
our state governments were run by states- 
men instead of politicians, we would have 
copied long ago—the Act of 14, George III, 
C.-48, A. D. 1774—prohibiting insurance‘ on 
the life or lives of any person or persons, 
or on any event or events whatever 
wherein the person or persons for whose 
use or benefit, or on whose account such 
policy or policies shall be made, shall 
have no interest, or by way of gaming or 
wagering”; and it further provides that 
‘every assurance made contrary to the in- 
tent and meaning hereof shall be null and 
void,” ete.—Baltimore Underwriter. 





INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass, non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies. 


NIAGARA — 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 
62d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1882 
... ~=©§00,600 0 


’ 0 
ee 3 
ASS 24 Of 
Polieyholders o this coapeny have\fhereased Protec 
‘ ue rar 
NEW YORK SAFETY FU) D LAW. 
THOS. F, GOODRICH, eet 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
OF NEW YORE. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., - « President. 





























Inthis Company policy- 
holders hued’ the edean 
tage over those ofallother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies in force. 
See Charter. 
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UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 361, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47. 


The princi features of , of this Com mpeny 6 
LUTE SECU (ECONOMICAL —_ G 

LIBERALITY TO'’THE INSUR 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


FRALEIGH, Secret 
ae . ihe, BURFORD, Acttary. 


NEW ENGLAND |: 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 





intend 





DI i cicncnscceriiconnecssesiouves $16,432.181 85 
iAabilities.................cccceeeeee 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................. $2,567.202 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of Now York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets, 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 








Spec: 
policyholders, cad oom y no possibilit An used for 
other than those for which were paid. 
wAnnusl eat nses limited tot hiee dollars | ‘or each one 


Claim: by dea th occurring three years after death 
incontestats e for any cause, 


W. D. HARRAH, 


Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH 











MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Ne. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


POLICY sinoks, definite, finite, liberal, non-forfeitable 
incontestabl: 
ig St a y New ¥. rk rule. 
‘0 
RELIABLE “Over, aho.000, safely invested 


Wan in anus of and town. 
Toca! agente to Y 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. Wempte, Sec'y. J. L, Harsey, let Vice-Prest. 
8.N. Steppe, Act'y. H. B. Stoxgs, 9d Vice-Prest. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, rr Y. 


sian “aR 


“a epee Ist, 1882.. $2,565 141 20 141 20 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and eo’y 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


FFICES, { } el Fork. 100 Broadwa; 














tal . Court and Montague Sts. 
cgutfasia |B rod No. 108 Broadway, De 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,618,717 56 
Reserve for all other claims... 201,230 07 
Capital paid in in Cash... +» 1,000,000 OU 
rere 1,641,032 07 


Total Assets, July ist, 1883..94,.550,980 60 


This Compan; nducts ess under _the 
restrictions of the Ne w YO Macoty Fug Law, 
two Safety Funds together equal 4 BU0,000. 














DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. Moore, 3d Vice-President. 


SA BIBRA BARN 
ae MUEL D. + BABOOCE, AMM EL A SAWYER 
© .CHILTENDEN, an . L. 
TA BY 


HENRY C. BOWEN Chare, 
CROWS. HEA 


T 3 ED, JO: 

| eae Abyss 
a MICHA RDS EDWARD MARTIN 

uo EYMOUE L EB CARIN, rues JO oun 











ALE E. 0 

WM. L. ANDREWS, 

E. dite ‘ Loon N Ai. 
AMES FRAS LA WaeNOe NURE, 


peg segerrinen.co 4 | A.M. KIRBY. Sec, Local Dep't 


B. 0. TOWNSEND, S¢ Bee, Ageticy Derr fas, Brooklyn Dep't 





$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


SsSS0O,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is ay 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty P 


Policyholders exclusively. 


and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
ICYHOLDERS, the Company ae SO purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divi 


among 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


none been paid by the he in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
;° NEW YORK was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $109,« 
000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 


fourths per cent. on its avera 


ae and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 


e as 
due and DED | Jan lst, 1883. Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


a D ITS D ATH LOSSES. 


882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


ms 'TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates. 


The YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law requires, 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE O¥ THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 25TH 1883. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter qf the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the Slat December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 











uary, 1882, to Sist December, 1883...... 84,412,608 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SE Ch ctenadiensscesecesecerens ces 1,516,844 8 
Total Marine Premiums....... etpataucuaes 5,229,588 43 
Premiums of pom, ie January, 
1683, to Bist hesseecasees 84,300,305 90 
Losses pad during the same 
qeushonssshorceevecsedl $2,019,767 35 


The Company has the following Assets, 
Sta: d State New York 

valitock aity, ty Bank, & d other Stocks.. . 88,974,568 Ou 

Rea Estate apa: pi — Ss Company, 


estimated a secs 581,118 16 
Premium Notes and Bilis iecelvabie..”.” 1,725,576 08 
NE IG divslsthabscctves isdn cteessess 964,928 45 

DRT cadiccncrtacdecscocccttétasts 918,171,676 w2 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease, The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 
lg a ay ee 

blet r, 1882, for which tea will be tasued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of a. next. 


By lara of the 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
‘ TRUSTEES: 
CHARLES DENNIS, HO GRAY 
R 


fit JAMIN H fIELD, mee re 

Set cms | Oo 

THO BE. YOUNGS, HS 8, aa GTON 

Soft. WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

With a a ite 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't., 

eran eeeeen oem ca SaRennaanenentnened 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 








We have had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to ite present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THE INDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume, They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 
$1.50. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 











THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt af the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 


EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX. 

Gdaw, DOMED. os voccvccsccccvccésecocsescnsdé eeccees 10 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 8 se, 16x20...........+ ove 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20...........+0005 ° 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


B60 pages. Price.........cccsceeecees eevesceces 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 100 pAges.......ccccccccseceeesecseecees 0% 


Orders with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 


The Judependent, 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

52 Numbers (postage free)...........0sececeeees 83 oe 
26 o € mos.) (postage free)....... eeeceee 1 3e@ 
13 “ (@mos.), opevenneesens i A 
4 “ (1 month), ©. pespmnetes owe «= 3 
2 bed (2 weeks),  * efeeesee eeccce 20 
1 Number (1 week), * \iesSeeecdsceld » 10 
One subscription two years,. cogscnocece 1 OO 
One subscription with one 1=w ‘subscriber, in 

OME FOMILCANCE... «6... ..ceccceeceeeeveseneees . $00 
One subscription with two xzw subscribers, in 

ONE TEMILTANCE ....... 60. ceeeseeee eeececccece os 7 oe 
One subscription three years............... rroceee 9 OO 
One subscription with three new subseribers, 

im OM PAMITCANCE...........cccceccseseseees oe BSC 
One subscription four years.,,,,.......... svsones 8 5O 


One subscription with four sxw subscribers, in 


One subscription five years............+. psecesces 1000 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 
ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In erderthat any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip," for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se 
cure the balance of a year's subscription. 


Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
ta Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

ta" Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a REGISTERED LzeTTeR. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so, 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 
Se per, and to renew two or three weeks 

e expiration, so that no toss of numbers 


THE RECEIPT of the isa optictent reeet 
for the FIRST « ubscripeion. Receipts f. 4 
remitted to RENEW sul 
jt nge in the date of e 
icket attached to the 
aaa either the first or second week after ibe 





bi 
AMPSON LOW & CO., No, 188 Fleet Street, 
our ts Le London to receive subscriptions 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


Orner first-class publications and period 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THz INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PKR AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
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LINES 
TO A FRIEND ON HER 80TH BIRTHDAY. 


BY SELMA W. PAINE. 


Wuat foes the years that dull our ears 
To song of wind or bird ; 

That dim our eyes to Nature’s skies, 

And bid us stand with dark surmise 
And wait death’s final word. 


What friends the years that ope our ears 
To hear, our eyes to see 

Life’s deeper meaning hid within 

All earthly joy and grief and sin, 
And in death's mystery ! 


Banaor, Me 
> 


PHILIPPIANS AND THE HEN. 


MRS. LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 





BY 


* De dawn rose red o’er BeMeum 
De stura shone fru de gray 
When Jesus Christ, de Sabeyer 
Was born on Christmas Day. 

Along de hills of Galleriee 
De white folks sleeping lay 
When Christ de chile of Nazaref 
Was born on Christmas Day.” 


It was an English Christmas carol 
by a little colored boy. 
from the 


sung 
He had caught it 
little English 
children who were practicing for their ham- 
ble Christmas entertainment. The tune had 
struck his fancy, and, all unheeding their 
meaning, he 


Gubbinses, some 


crooned the words over and 


over. 

“De white folks sleeping lay” 
** Dat’s 
I'se got to change it. 


folks 


Guess he done 


he sang again. a white 
song. 
born for we uns too; 
* Along de hills ob Galleriee 
De darkies sleeping lay, 
When Christ de Chile of Nazaref 
Was born on Christuaas Day.” 

It was Christmas mern at Shanty Town. 
The pitiless wind, 
have a spite against the poor, 
down upon the slightly built cabins, 
wrenching loose boards and bits of sheet- 
iron and tin from their places, seeking out 
every crack and cranny, icing the sloppy 
door-yards, and sending the oceupants of 
the shanties to crouch and cower more 
closely about their miserable little tires. It 
was one of the poorest quarters of New 
York, a horde of rickety, slightly made 
shanties, with a general air of instability 
and camping out about them, as though 
their owners were atribe of Bedouins or 
gypsies, who had pitched their tents on 
these vacant lots for the night, and when 
morning came, would untether their cam- 
els, pull up the tent stakes and move on. 
Indeed many of them had moved more than 
once; and the entire settlement was being 
gradually encroached upon by long lines of 
tall brick houses with Mansard roofs, that 
came marching up in detachments and 
platoons, hollow squares, and solid battal- 
ions, like regiments of veteran dragoons, 
against which the undisciplined skirmish- 
ing shanties had not the slightest chance, 
and before whom they fled like Arabi 
Pasha’s Arabs before Grahame’s troops. 

But even here, among the very riff-raff 


which always seems to 
swooped 


refuse of New York, it was Christmas 
morning, and there were unmistakable 


signs by which the fact could be known. 
The little O’Hollogans had all been down 
to St. Blank’s Chureh the night before with 
their mother, to see the rosy, waxen im- 
, age Of the Christ-child lying under a little 
stable of thatched straw, which Biddy ap- 
propriately called a shanty. They had 
listened to the sweet chant of the unseen 
choir, and had watched the lighting of the 
gas-jet star in the east, and had come 
‘away feeling that the Christ who was born 
ina shanty belonged to them. Barbara 
Kauffman and all her little German cousins 
had a Christmas-tree; and though it was 
but a poor affair, with cheap gifts and only 
six candies, it made Christmas Eve bright 
in theirmemories for the whole year that 
followed. The English Gubbins children 
had holly leaves and bérries over a cheap 
print-of the Queen and the royal family. 
_ They were to have plum-pudding for din- 
ner, made very plainly, but black with 
molasses and an ounce of raisins, and they 
kissed each diber all around under a sprig 
of, mistletoe. 
Some poor Italians, gathered in one rude 


, cabin; had “Aeéornted w ‘pinsterparis bam. 
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bino with garlands of gay  tissue-paper 
flowers, eating their maccaroni, and sing- 
ing Doli Napoli with tears in their dark 
eyes, a8 they remembered the swinging 
lamps and floating incense of the grand 
cathedrals of their native land. For one 
evening the whole €ommunity was Chris- 
tian; and even the children of the Polish 
Jews, who knew not who this Christ was, 
whose birthnight was celebrated by all about 
them, felt sure that he must be some one 
good and kind, or the other children would 
not look so happy upon his festival. 

In a few miserable homes only Christmas 
was marked by more than usual of drunken 
riot; and the poor wretches who indulged 
their fearful appetites thus did so with the 
mistaken idea that they were 
Christmas.” 

But in spite of cold and poverty there 
was happiness and content in Mammy Wil- 
liams’s cabin, as her brood of young darkies 


‘* keeping 


gathered about the small cracked cook- 
stove. 
“You, Axis, ram im some more of dat 


driftwood. Fir¥ Krinthians fotch me the 
skillet. Secon’ Krinthians run for a onion. 
You, foolish Gal-atians, reach down dat 
‘ar piece of side meat. Philippians see ef 
yo’ hen hab laid an egg. Law, now, I clean 
forgot dat Philippians was gone. Ephe- 
sians, ef you don’t stop pesterin’ your sister 
I'll smack yo’ jaw.” 

Many a time strangers on hearing the odd 
names of Mrs. Williams’s children had 
requested an explanation, and the proud 
mother had replied with evident pleasure : 

** Dis yere am a desecrated family. Dare 
fader was a preacher, an’ his fader was a 
preacher, an’ so on ad finishum. My ol’ 
man’s name war Matthew; an’ he had free 
brudders—Mark, Luke and John—and he 
done ‘lowed dat he’d jus’ go on namin’ his 
own family after de forty ’postles. So our 
oldest son he’s Axis ob de ’Postles, an’ our 
second is Roamings, a more suitable sorter 
name, too; for he’s cook’s boy on one ob de 
Sound steamers. Den come de twins. Firs’ 
an’ Secon’ Krinthians; an’ ef ever dar was 
a foolish gal it’s de one we named arter de 
foolish ’postle Galatians. Ephesians am 
smart, but mischerful; and Philippians am 
my youngest an’ de most misfortunate mot- 
tle you ebber laid eyes on. All de udders 
am started in business an doin’ for deyselves. 
Axis he’s a rag man; he’s got a hoss an 
does a right smart business. De twins is in 
de market-garden trade. Galatians she 
helps me in de wash’n’ an’ ironin’ I takes 
in, an’ Ephesians is de scholar ob de family ; 
but Philippians he don’t earn de corn I gib 
his hen. Dare fader’s dead an’ I jus’ 
‘pends on dose chillen to s’port me. Axis 
he allus dribes his cart down to de wharf 
ebbery time de steamer comes in, an 
Roamings sends up a barrel of broken 
bread an’ scraps which, wid de garden sars 
de twins spars me, jus’ near about feeds 
us. Den I gets right good close out of 
Axis’s rags, an’ Galatians she patches ’em 
togedder for de chillen to wear. Dar’s a 
coal dealer up on East Ribber dat swops 
wid Krinthians a jag of coal for a load of 
cabbages dey totes in dare han’carts, or else 
Axis he gibs a pull wid his hoss. Dey’s 
mighty enterprising chillen, dey is. Ephe- 
sians he’s a doin’ us all credit at his school- 
in’. De way dat chile reads am a caution. 
Axis he brings home pieces of books ’mongst 
his rags, an’ Ephesians he’s fixed hisself up 
a librarian, an’ reads to us nights most 
delightsome. Philippians don’t do nuffin’ 
but play wid his hen.” 

It was a speckled hen with red rings 
around her eyes which Philippians called 
her ‘‘red-bowed spectalums.” She had 
been given to him by his brother, Roam- 
ings, when she was only a fresh laid egg. 
Philippians had carried the egg carefully 
home from the steamboat wharf in his hat, 
and had asked permission to place it under 
Barbara Kauffman’s setting goose. In due 
time the egg was hatched, and Philippians 
brought up his chicken by hand. Many of 
their neighbors kept poultry, with whom 
Philippians’ hen was constantly affiliating ; 
but the neighborhood soon came to recog- 
nize and respect the child’s property, and 
the hen, though it often ran away, was al- 
ways returned. Always but once, when 
she was feloniously shut up on Mike Mc- 
en premises. Mike was a rag)and 
t man, like Axis, but on a mych larger 
ele. His shanty was built outyof a 








stranded ans we in a lonely little nook 
on the Harlem River. The Williams family 
were the nearest neighbors; but even they 


’ were at quite a distance, and Mike lived the 


life of a surly Robinson Crusoe, and his 
‘‘ House of old sails, without shingles or nails,” 


was avoided by all Shanty Town. It was 
filled with second-hand trumpery of every 
description, and its owner drove a thriving 
trade with proprietors of junk shops from 
lower New York. Strange and suspicious 
characters loitered about his door during 
the day, and loaded teams were heard arriv- 
ing and departing at night. Virtuous Mrs. 
Williams warned her children to keep aloof 
from his house; for she suspected that Mike 
was a thief, or at least had dealings with 
thieves. But when the hen had been lost 
for three days, Philippians bravely waded 
through the moat which surrounded Mike’s 
castle, and knocked at the door. The 
owner was not at home; but Philippians 
recognized the peculiarly noisy cackle of his 
hen, and forcing open one of the shutters 
he wriggled inside and secured his proper- 
ty. He had time during this visit to ob- 
serve many curious objects, which con- 
firmed his mother’s oft-repeated insinua- 
tions that there was ‘‘somefin’ songunnery 
*bout dat ar Mike.” Thenceforward he 
avoided this side of his mother’s premises, 
and frequented the lower end of the twins’ 
garden, which was separated by « brook 
from the Kauffman estate. Hans Kauff- 
man raised geese, and it was Barbara Kaulf- 
man’s task to herd them. Barbara and 
Philippians were good friends; and he 
brought her bright pieces of silk which he 
found among Axis’s rags, or bits of cake and 
pie fished from the barrel which Roamings 
sent home from the steamer. But Barbara 
was his only friend. By his own family Phil- 
ippians was looked upon as utterly shiftless 
and worthless. 

One day, however, nearly « week before 
Christmas, a party from a wealthier neigh- 
borhood in New York happened to visit 
Shanty Town. They paused before Aunty 
Williams's picturesque cabin, partially eon- 
structed from a wrecked scarlet smoking- 
car with additions of sheet-iron and tent- 
canvas, the whole surrounded by the twins’ 
cold-frames and hot-beds, shining green 
squares set like emeralds in the glittering 
snow. They could see. that: the tiny win- 
dows were nearly filled with blossoming 
plants, and their attention was further ar- 
rested by a diminutive African in a baggy 
pair of blue overalls and orange colored 
flannel shirt, who came out of the door with 
his hat filled with bits of bread, with which 
he proceeded to feed a flock of pigeons 
which settled upon him. It was Philippians; 
and as he scattered the crumbs he sang 
cheerily : 

**God bress you, merry gemplemen ; 
Let nuffin you dismay ; 
For Jesus Christ de Sabeyer 
Was born on Christmas Day.” 

The voice was so jubilant a lady in the 
party paused and asked: 

‘* Are those your birds?” 

‘‘Nome; dey b’longs to Mike McGinnis. 
He’s raisin’ ’em for shootin’ matches, an’ 
he done moren half feed ’em; so I gives’em 
part of my dinner.” 

‘‘That is very kind, I am sure.” But 
even as the lady spoke Mrs. Williams came 
to the door and began to upbraid her son 
for wasting her substance. 

‘* Heah, you Philippians!” she exclaimed. 
‘* Pears like I has mose as much as I want 
to do feedin yo’ an’ de ben dout wastin any ob 
my victerals onde neighbors. Pick up 
ebbery one ef dem ar bread crumbses an 
sabe em for yo’ supper. It’s all yo’ll get in 
dis shanty.” . 

The lady, whose name was Miss Bellamy, 
stepped up to Mrs. Williams and asked her 


if she was willing that her son should go- 


out to service. ‘‘We need a boy at our 
house to mind the bells and run errands. 
This little fellow looks bright. I think 
my mother will hke him, What wages 
would you ask for him ?” 

‘‘Bress de Lord!” exclaimed the de- 
lighted Mrs. Williams. ‘‘I don ask no 
wages ‘cept his keep an’ his close. He’s 
a powerful ‘eater, Yo'll be si¢k, ob him 


right sgon., Pears like its all de purser op | 
de steamboat line can do to fill up dat. 


chile. Dar Honey, yo’ go right info de 


shanty an’. get yo’ close. . Dis: rere OH. 
gwine to git you some wuck, ” 
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Philippians ae oun ear to ear. vAiny 
change must be for the better he fancied; 
and, diving into the scarlet smoking-car, he 
emerged with two plump bundles, one of 
which, as they walked toward the elevated 
railroad, showed signs of life. 

‘““What have you there?” asked Miss 
Bellamy in dismay. ‘ Not ababy, I hope.” 

‘*No Miss; nuffin but my hen. She’s 
powerful cute, she is. She kin do mose any- 
thing. I mose learned her to swim fo’ de 
branch friz up.” 

‘*Take the creature home at once. We 
have no place to keep a hen!” said Miss 
Bellamy’s brother. ; 

‘* All right, Boss. But I shant come back 
my own self. Spects I couldn’t lib widout 
dis yere hen.” 

** If the little fellow is so fond of it, Gus, 
let him have it. I presume cook can ar- 
range some sort of a box for it in the coal- 
room.” 

Mr. Bellamy, Sr., was a man who did not 
greatly believe in Christmas or in wasting 
much money upon charitable objects. He 
looked upon Philippians, when his daughter 
brought bim in, with an eye of disfavor and 
distrust. ‘I have never been deceived or 
taken in during my entire life,” he said. ‘1 
have never been defrauded into giving 
mouey to an impostor; and I must say that 
your protégé has a very dirty look.” 

Mr. Bellamy might have boasted also 
that he never contributed to any deserving 
charity; and this was perhaps the reason 
why he had never been deceived. His 
daughter answered cheerfully: ‘‘ If Philip- 
pians looks dirty, we must introduce him 
to the bath-room,” which she proceeded to 
do. Placing an outgrown suit of her 
brother’s on achair beside the bath-tub, 
she showed Philippians how to turn the 
water on and off, and left him alone. The 
boy amused himself for a time by experi- 
menting with the faucets. Then he mused: 
**Dis yeah trough would be a fust rate 
place to teach my hen how to swim. I 
mose done itlast Fall; but de ice it kivered 
up de branch. Now’s yo’ chance, sho.” 
Stealing down to the basement he gained 
possession of his pet and returned to the 
bath-room without being seen. He tied 
one end of the string which served him as 
suspenders about the hen’s leg and the 
other to his own wrist; then, undressing, he 
took his seat in the tub with the hen in 
front of him, and grasping each claw in 
one of his hands he proeeeded to paddle 
vigorously. ‘I'he hen was not pleased with 
the lesson and flew upward repeatedly, but 
a jerk of tne “‘ galluses” brought herdown 
again to the water’s surface. At the fifth 
or sixth flight, however, the fastenings gave 
way, and the hen soared aloft on strong 
triumphant pinions straight through the 
open transom. Philippians dashed out of 
the tub and into his shirt; but was too 
frightened for further robing. He heard 
the squawking of his pet in the lower hall, 
and like a white trained comet he slid 
down the baluster just in time to see the 
hen vanish into the parlor. Thoughtless of 
consequences he dashed after it, and was 
greeted by shrieks of laughter and affright 
by. a room filled with company. It was 
true that he disappeared almost imme- 
diately; but he had been seen by the entire 
company, their attention having first been 
attracted by the noisy entrance of the hen. 

Miss Bellamy was mortified, her brother 
Gus so thoroughly amused that he could 
not resist teasing her until the tears sprang 
to her eyes. Her mother was horrified and 
her father indignant. Philippians must 
leave. He and his absurd hen were alike in- 
sufferable. Philippians retired to hig room 
in sorrow and disgrace; and after their 
friends had left Miss Bellamy plead long - 
and eloquently for her protégé. 

‘‘Let me at least keep him until after 
Christmas. Then send him back to Shanty 
Town, if you like.” And Miss Bellamy had 
her way as usual. 
| The next day she took the. boy into her 
confidence. ‘I am going to have my Sun- 
day-school class here on Christmas morn- 
ing. They are poor children from a mis- 
sion chapel and will probably not have @ 

‘very bright Christmas at home. ‘The flues 
phd stove-pipes are so narrow where they 
live that Santa Claus could not get down 
‘with a very large pack. So I am going to 
shang stockings for them by my chimney. 
Here are the stockings. I had them knit for 
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them by adear old blind lady who never 
drops a stitch. You may have that scarlet 
pair for your own; and 1 want you to help 
me think of things to fill the others, and 
to run errands for me from now until 
Christmas.” 

Philippians entered into the plan with 
high enthusiasm. He followed Miss -Bel- 
lamy from toy shop to dry goods store, his 
arms filled with packages and his eyes 
starting from his head with admiration. 
He attended her to her class on Sunday, 
and made the acquaintance of her scholars. 
They were shy of him at first, on account of 
his color, but before Sunday-school was 
over they had made up their minds that he 
was right jolly. While Miss Bellamy was 
at the organ during the closing hymn, they 
put their heads together and determined 
that they would surprise her with presents 
also. 

‘Yo’ fetch ’em round to me,” said 
Philippians, ‘tand jus’ whistle * Marcbin’ 
to Jawja’ any night, an’ I'll slip out an’ 
get’em. Til hang up one of her stockums 
long wid de rest, an’ stuff de tings in. 
Crackie! Won’ she be exprised to see 'em!” 

Preparations for Christmas went blithely 
on, Shoes and gay worsted hoods and 
mittens, finely dressed dolls, picture books 
and bags of candy were heaped upon Miss 
Bellamy’s bed; and every evening some one 
might have been heard whistling Sherman’s 
war song in front of the Bellamy mansion. 
At such times a close observer might have 
noticed that Philippians grew uneasy, and 
found some pretense to hasten down to the 
basement and out of the area door. And 
there was one close observer. Gus Bel- 
lamy entered the house one evening with a 
troubled look, and went directly to his 
sister’s room. ‘* Sis,” he said, closing the 
door behind him, ‘I don’t like to think it; 
but there’s something wrong about Philip- 
pians.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” asked Miss Bel- 
lamy, in alarm. 

‘*T have caught him twice making signals 
and holding communication with suspicious 
characters outside. I was just leaving for 
the rink the other evening, but had not 
opened the hall door when I heard a whistle 
near the door-step, and stepped to the parlor 
window to look out, when Philippians 
came tumbling down stairs. He was un- 
doing the locks when I dashed into the 
hall and caught him by the collar. ‘You 
young rascal,’ 1 said, ‘what are you going 
out for?’ ‘Miss Bell gave me a letter to 
pose’ he said. ‘Give itto me!’ said. ‘I 
will take it.’ ‘’Clar for it,’ he replied; as 
innocent as you please,’ ‘I done luff it up 
stars.’ 

To-night I heard the same whistle, and I 
went directly to the hall door; as I did so 
Philippians hurried by me toward the base- 
ment, * Where are you going?’ I shouted. 
‘Going fo’ to feed my hen’; and he was 
down the basement stairs in a flash. I 
opened the hall door, and I distinctly saw 
a shabby little fellow hand something to 
him atthe area door. It looks very suspi- 
cious.” 

‘* Perhaps,” suggested Miss Bellamy, 
‘*some of. Philippians’s family have been 
calling upon him. I am sorry, however, 
that he tried to deceive you. I suppose I 
shall have to iet him go after Christmas. 
But lam sor: y; for I am becoming decidedly 
attached to him.” 


‘* Well, Sis, this is not the worst. The first 
time that I caught him receiving signals I 
had my overcoat and cap on, and I slipped 
out and took a walk around the square. 
In the shadow of Mr. McAllister’s portico 
were two horrid looking men. One of them 
was puinting to our house, and the other 
said ‘Sh!’ asI passed. Iam afraid your 
precious pet is in league with house- 
breakers.” 

‘* Nonsense!” exclaimed Miss Bellamy, 
decisively. ‘‘f shall believe nothing of 
the sort until you have better proof to 
offer than mere suspicion.” 

‘*Yes,” Gus replied. loftily. ‘I have 
heard that itis an excellent plan to lock 
the stable after the horse is stolen.” 

Christmas Eve came, and Philippians 
looked over the presents which he had col- 
lected for Miss Bellamy. Patty Sandy, 
whose father roasted peanuts on the corner 
of the avenue, had brought a:paper bag full 
of them. Jeanne La Fontaine, whose 
mother made artificial flowers, brought a 











from the Chinese laundry sent a tiny pack- 
age of real imperial tea. The Hooley girls 
had their tin-types taken, and Bobby Brown 
brought a nickel. As for himself he had 
nothing to give but his hen; and he deter- 
mined to tie her to the stocking. He had 
already assisted Miss Bellamy in arranging 
the class hosiery across the dining-room 
mantle; and now the puzzle was how to 
secure one of Miss Bellamy’s stockings. 
He had hoped to find one in the laundry; 
but though he excited Maggie’s suspicion 
by his artful dodging, his efforts were not 
crowned with success. In despair he 
slipped into Miss Bellamy’s room while the 
family were at dinner and searched her 
bureau until he found one. He bore his 
prize away to his own room to fill it with 
the gifts. It so happened that Miss 
Bellamy left the table before the 
others, and coming silently up stairs, 
she was startled by a slight noise in her 
room. She peeped cautiously through the 
half open door and saw Philippians at her 
bureau. Her first impulse was to step into 
the room and detect him in the act ofa 
theft; but asecond thought restrained her, 
and she slipped into an adjoining room, re- 
maining there quietly until the boy had 
stolen stealthily up-stairs. Then she went 
atonce to the bureau and carefully exam- 
inedit. Her jewel boxes lay scattered 
about carelessly open as she had left them; 
but none of them appeared to have been 
touched. He was too knowing to take arti- 
cles which could be identified, she thought. 
He was probably in search of money. Her 
dainty blue silk steel-beaded purse held 
the same number of coins that had been 
left in it. She turned, with some anxiety, 
to a tempting roll of bills ina little Japanese 
box in the upper drawer; and her face as- 
sumed an expression of perplexity as she 
saw that not one of them had been taken. 
He must have seen them, too; for the cover 
of the box had been moved. She could not 
seethat anything was missing with the ex- 
ception of an odd stocking ; andof what use 
could that be to him? She determined to 
say nothing of what she had seen until 
after her Christmas celebration; but her 
heart was heavy, for her confidence in her 
favorite was sadly shaken. Philippians 
did not see her again that night. He 
went to bed without undressing, so excited 
and impatient that he could not sleep. At 
midnight he stole silently down stairs with 
his mistresses’ stocking in his hand, and 
reaching the basement secured his hen, 
which he carned to the dining-room and 
placed under the coal-hod, on which he 
scrawled ‘‘ Mary krismus” with a piece of 
chalk. The burners 1n the hall and dining- 
room were turned low, affording a dim light; 
and he was just about to suspend Miss 
Bellamy’s stocking over the coal-hod when 
a hand was laid upon his shoulder. Turn- 
ing quickly he faced Gus Bellamy. ‘* What 
are you doing here, you young rascal,” he 
asked, roughly; and Philippians was 
obliged to explain. 

‘*So you want to give Sis your hen?” re- 
peated Gus, a little ashamed now of his 
suspicions. ‘‘That is quite a sacrifice for 
you, I um sure; and how did you ever 
manage to collect all these presents from 
her class.” 


‘De chillun done brung ’em to de ary 
do’, an’ whustled to me to fetch ’em in.” 

“That was when I caught you,” thought 
Gus to himself. ‘I will never distrust him 
again.” But he only patted the boy’s woolly 
head, and bade him go to bed in a kindly 
voice. 


Every one in the house was sound asleep 
when burglars stealthily entered it. They 
made the dining-room table their depot, 
laying upon it articles which they brought 
from every other room. Gus stirred in his 
sleep and muttered incoherently as a hand 
slipped beneath his pillow and swept out 
the watch of which he was so proud, Mrs. 
Bellamy started and almost wakened; but a 
handkerchief saturated with chloroform 
was held for a moment near her face; and 
the others slept soundly. A _ milk-cart 
stood in front of the house, and from time 
to time the burglars carried bundles out 
and stowed them away within it. They 
had searched the house thoroughly; had 
secured much valuable booty, and were just 
upon the point of leaving, when one of 
them, reaching for the silver candlesticks 


’ wildly. 








upon the mantle, tipped over the coal-hod, 
and forth flew Philippians’s hen squawking 
No better burglar alarm could 
have been invented. One of the men made 
a frantic dash at the fowl; but she eluded 
him and flew into the hall, cackling with all 
her might. Rushing after her he caught 
his foot in the coal-hod and fell to the floor 
with a ringing crash. Another burglar 
succeeded in catching the hen by the leg 
and dashed out of the house with her and 
into the cart; but the whole affair created 
such an extraordinary clatter that even 
Philippians in the upper story was awak- 
ened and came tumbling down stairs in the 
same costume in which he had made his 
unceremonious entrée into polite society. 

Gus threw up his sash, thrust out his 
head and shouted: ‘Murder! Thieves!” 
The last burglar sprang into the cart; but as 
he was entering, Phillippians seized him by 
the boot. Some one within struck him 
heavily upon the head and the cart drove 
off; but the boy did not let go, and Gus saw 
another pair of hands seize and drag him, 
still struggling manfully, into the cart. A 
policeman came running up ; and Gus, point- 
ing toward the retreating vehicle, explained 
hurriedly what had happened. The police- 
man set out in pursuit; but Gus had little 
hope of his overtaking the cart; and he 
groped wildly for his own clothing. The 
family were now thoroughly aroused, gas 
was lighted, and figures flitted excitedly to 
and fro, A new predicament presented 
itself as they discovered that the burglars 
had taken away all the clothing which 
the house contained. Bureau drawers had 
been emptied, closets stripped, trunks car- 
ried away bodily. From chairs, from hooks 
and from presses every day clothing and 
Sunday best; overcoats from the hall hat- 
rack; Summer suits packed away for 
another season. Chests and wardrobes 
were as empty as Mother Hubbard’s cup- 
bourd. Father Bellamy promenaded the 
house excitedly, with a blanket draped about 
his manly form in the fashion of the Roman 
toga. ‘You look like an antique statue 
of one of the old senators,” said Gus. 

‘* And you, in that patch-work quilt, ap- 
pear to be acting in a tableau as Joseph in 
his coat of many colors,” retorted Miss 
Bellamy. Though she spoke merrily her 
face was as white as the coverlet which 
trailed behind her, and Gus was right when 
he replied that she would make an excel- 
lent ghost. Fora time all was confusion 
and dismay. Gus told the story of the cap- 
ture of Philippians, and of his meeting 
with him the night before. Miss Bellamy 
picked up her stocking filled with the little 
gifts from her class, and tears were in her 
eyes. ‘‘To think thatI should ever have 
suspected the brave, faithful fellow.” 

‘* He fought well, I tell you,” added Gus. 
‘*He would have had that man out of the 
wagon if the other one had not pulled him 
in. I am afraid that policeman will not 
rescue him. He was too fatto run fast, and 
they had a good start. We must give the 
alarm at the station and get out more of the 
force.” 

‘* But how are we to do that?” inquired 
Mr. Bellamy, Senior. ‘There is not clothing 
enough left in the house to rig one of us 
out respectably enough to appear upon the 
street now that itis growing light.” 

‘We will have to wait for some one to 


come to us, I suppose,” replied Gus, hope- 
lessly. 





‘‘But mother seems to be ill.” She 
breathes heavily, and has not wakened in 
all this noise,” said Miss Bellamy. Some 
one must go for the doctor; and as for leay- 
ing Philippians in the hands of those bur®™ 
glars simply because we have no proper 
street costume, I will not hear to it. If 
no one else will go to the police station I 
will.” 

‘*Hold on, Lady Godiva,” exclaimed Gus. 
‘‘There comes the milk cart; not the one 
that stole Philippians and all our things, 
but Mr. Meadows’s respectable establish- 
lishment. I will get him to fasten here and 
run on our errands.” 

Mr. Meadows was already receiving an 
account of the theft from Maggie, who, 
wrapped in the crumb-cloth, was conversing 
with him from the basement window. He 
took the messages of the fami.y; and in a 
short time the doctor had brought Mrs. 
Bellamy out of the effects of the chloroform, 


detectives and police agents were exploring ’ 





ready-made suits from the stores. 

Notwithstanding their early rising, break- 
fast was late that morning, and the family 
ate in gloom. All search so’ far had been 
unavailing; the fat policeman had been un- 
able to keep the milk cart in sight and all 
trace of Philippians was lost. 

Meantime Philippians, on being dragged 
into the cart, had had his eyes bandaged 
and his arms pinioned behind him.: He 
heard the men discussing what to do. with 
him. Two were in favor of dropping him 
into the East River; but one thought this 
proceeding too risky, and the opinion of 
the minority prevailed. 

‘** He’ll peach on us,” said one of the men, 
sulkily. 

‘*How can he do that?” replied the 
other inawhisper. ‘‘ He doesn’t kiow who 
we are,” 

**Don’t vou be too sure of that, Mike 
McGinnis,” thought Philippians; but he 
was wise cnough to keep his thought to 
himself. 

‘* What shall we do with him, then?” 

‘‘Keep him for a day or two in your 
cabin, Mike, and then we'll let him loose.” 

This was agreed upon, and Philippians 
found himself in a room with which he was 
already well acquainted from his visit in 
search of the hen. -The men stowed away 
their plunder and departed, leaving him 
securely tied. He waited until they were 
well out of the way, and then screamed and 
shouted until his throat was sore; but none 
heard himin that secluded spot, or if a faint 
echo of his screams reached the other 
shanties, the inmates only fancied. that 
Mike was drunker than usual. The dis- 
heartened boy gave up at last. It seemed 
to him that he was utterly deserted and 
friendless. He sobbed brokenly for awhile, 
and then fell asleep. When he awoke the 
sun was shining through a broken window 
shutter, and he knew that it was Christmas 
morning. He began to sing to cheer him- 
self: 

‘* God rest, ye merry gemplemen 
Let nothing you diamay ; 


For Jesus Christ the Sabeyer 
Was born on Christmas Day.” 


Miss Bellamy had told him that Christ 
cared for him, and he prayed for him out 
of a full heart: ‘‘O Massa Chrise, send dy 
white-winged angel to help dis. chile. Let 
him hear dare wingses flop right fru de 
winder to fotch him out of dis yere place.” 

Even as Philippians prayed he heard the 
flapping of strong wings; and opening his 
astonished eyes he saw his hen fly through 
the broken window and settle at his feet. 

‘Specs de Lord done sent dat pullet. 
But how's she gwine tu help me? Ef I 
could write a letter and tie to her leg and 
shoo her out of dat winder, maybe she’d go 
home wid it.” 

With much difficulty Philippians emptied 
his pockets, discovering therein the piece 
of chalk with which he had scrawled his 
Christmas greeting on the coal-hod, and a 
a strip of black cambric, which had once 
served as lining to his cap. On this he 
scrawled his letter, tied it to the hen’s ley, 
and with much vigorous shooing induced 
her to fly out-of the window. 

Mrs. Williams was getting breakfast. 
‘*Yo’ Firs’ Krinthians,” she exclaimed, 
‘blow up dat ar fiah. Axis, go look in de 
truck barl an’ see ef yo’ can skim out. nuff 
pieces of cole meat to make some hash. 
Philippians, open de do an’ let in yore hen.” 

‘*Clar’ fo’ it, Mammy,” replied Galatians, 
*pears like yo’ll nebber rearize dat Philip- 
pians am gone. 

‘Sho enough, Honey, sho enough; but 
‘pears like I heah dat hen cacklin now, 
and”—opening the door—‘“ ef here she ain’t 
fo’ true.” 

‘“What’s dat rag tied to her leg?” in- 
quired Axis. 

“It’s got some writing on it. Heah, yo 
Ephesians, tell us what it done say!” 

“Tt say,” replied the scholar of the 
family, ‘‘that Philippians done locked up 
in Mike McGinnis’s shanty.” 

The whole family were under arms in a 
moment, Mrs. Williams led the way with 
a pick-ax, while her children followed 
with spade, poker and every available 
weapon which the shanty contained. , He 
was liberated at once; but he could hardly 
be prevailed upon to pause for breakfast, 
so great was his impatience to get back to 
Miss Bellamy. While Mrs Williams was 
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feeding Philippians Axis harnessed up his 
cart, and stowed therein as much of the 
property stolen from the Bellamy mansion 
as he could carry; and at noon the 
grotesque vehicle, topped by Philippians, 
with his hen secured ina battered tin cage 
which had once served a poll-parrot, paused 
before the Bellamy mansion. lt was cer- 
tainly not an elegant equipage; and yet the 
most aristocratic carriage in the city, with 
gold mountings, escutcheon on panel, 
blooded horses, liveried footmen and costly 
fur robes, would not have received the 
enthusiastic greeting which met Philippians 
and the hen. They were the lrroes of the 
day. The cage was garlanded with ever- 
green and bright ribbons, and Gus arranged 
a brilliant decoration, which he suspended 
on the breast of the extraordinary fowl as a 
medal of honor, while the children of Miss 
Bellamy’s class occupied themselves with 
feeding her with pop-corn and bon-bons. 

Philippians is still a member of the house- 
hold, trusted and honored. The hen died 
in a green old age, was stuffed by a skillful 
taxidermist, and occupies a prominent 
place on a bracket over the hall-door. 
Christmias holly is wreathed around her, 
and nothing could induce the Bellamys to 
part with Philippians and his hen. 

New Yous Crryv. 
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THE “FRESH AIR FUND.” 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 








Poor little girlie, so ragged and sad, 

With so little’ pleasure to make her life glad ; 

Frou: the close city streets she is going to-day 

Out into the country—oh! far, far away— 

With her little companions, who, like her, in- 
deed, 

For fresh cooling breezes are sadly in need. 


How fast the train rushes the country to find. 
The hot, crowded city soon left far behind, 

Our little pale girlie looks out where the green 
Of the beautiful meadows is everywhere seen ; 
And never before have her sorrowful eyes 
Beheld (so she thinks) so much blue in the skies, 


But soon she is settied, for two happy weeks, 

On the farm where good living will fatten her 
cheeks ; 

Where witb plenty of frolic and plenty of care 

From the kind host and hostess, and plenty 
fresh air, 

And nothing to do as the happy days pass, 

Bhe'll turn from a sad to a gay little lass. 


Oh! bow she will scamper o’er meadow and 
hill, 

And how she will learn to love each little rill 

That trickles so merrily down the hill-side, 

To spread itself out in the pastures so wide ; 

And oh! how the sunshine will kiss the young 
face 

Till of sadness and care there'll be never a 
trace, 


Dear little girlie, nor ragged nor sad, 

When the two weeks are up, with her little heart 
glad, 

Bhe hies back to her mother to tell of the fun 


Bhe has hadin the country with breeses and 
sun, 


And “God bless the charity, tender and sweet !” 
The glad, thankful lips of the mother repeat. 
New Yorx Crry, 
> - _ 


A FAIRY STORY OF 
BRUNNEN. 
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BY EK. D. R. BIANOIARDI. 





Tux valley of Lauterbrunnen is one of 
the most charming and picturesque in 
Switzerland. Some of you may have seen 
it, and will remember the high, bare walls 
of rock that shut in the velvet meadows; 
the bright cascades that gleam out through 
the forests; the streams like silver threads 4 
that trickle down the precipices; the 
Staubbach Fall, whose waters in their de- 
scent of a thousand feet are turned to 
glittering dust-spray; and, towering above 
all, the stately Jungfrau, with its snowy 
peaks and glaciers. I spent a month in 
this valley last Summer, and a very rainy 
one it was; so that to beguile the days 
when long excursions were impossible, I 
was forced to wander about in the neigh- 
borhood, and make acquaintance with the 
villagers. They are a simple, kindly peo- 
ple, loving their valley so much that they 
come back to it from sheer home-sickness, 
often leaving better situations in the large 
cities to do so. They are jealous of its 
seclusion; and when I spoke to them of the 





advantages which a railroad would bring 


them, a pretty young woman, who had been 
as far abroad as England, lifted up her 
hands in horror, and prayed that her lovely 
valley might not be so desecrated in her 
day. But they love to talk of the outside 
world; and they show you their poor homes 
with a natural dignity that glorifies them 
in a stranger’s eyes as well as in their 
own. One of the poorest of these, in a 
lonely spot among the hills, was composed 
of two small rooms, one serving as kitchen, 
and the other as living-room, bedroom, and 
workshop, fora family of three persons. 
They were occupied in making wooden pill 
boxes, for which they received about two 
cents a dozeo. The father split the thin 
flakes of wood, and cut out the boxes, while 
the mother and daughter nailed them to- 
gether. I could hardly stand upright in 
the room; and it was so full of household 
articles and materials for work that there 
seemed not room enough for three persons 
to squeeze into it; but such as it was, they 
offered us its best, bringing us fruit and a 
few flowers from their bit of garden, and 
telling us of the neighborhood and its news; 
for there is local gossip even there. 

The valley folk have many stories of the 
olden times to tell; also fairy legends in 
great variety. One of the prettiest of these 
seemed to me to be the following, which 
they tell their children to teach them 
hospitality and charity : 

On a terribly stormy night, long, long 
ago, when the villagers were listening with 
fear to the booming of the avalanches and 
the noise of the swollen torrent Liitschiné 
that rushes through the valley, a little old 
man entered the village and knocked at the 
door of the first house, asking for shelter. 
He was a wretched, filthy-looking creature, 
and the master of the house, unbarring his 
shutters with some reluctance, after one 
look at him, drew back from the pelting 
rain, and closed them again without a word. 
The stranger understood, and wandered on 
in the darkness to the next house. Here he 
was even more rudely repulsed; and so he 
went from door to door, none offering him 
even a crust of bread or a sip of wine, till he 
came to a lonely hut on the outskirts of the 
hamlet. It was occupied by an old couple, 
extremely poor, who were just sitting down 
totheir meager supper of potatoes, bread and 
cheese, when «a thundering knock at the 
door made them start and look at each 
other in terror. Who could be abroad for 
any good on so wild a night? Was it an 
evil spirit that the storm-fiend had sent to 
increase their fears? They kept quite still 
for a few moments; but the knocking 
continued, and at last the old man, peering 
out at a crack in the wall, saw a crouching 
figure on the door-step. ‘If it be a spirit,” 
he whispered to his trembling wife, ‘ it 
has a body; and it would be a shame to 
keep a dog outside on such a night as this.” 
Whereupon he called to the intruder, ask- 
ing what he wanted; but no answer came, 
and the figure was quite still. ‘‘We can- 
not let him die on our threshold,” said the 
charitable old man. ‘In the name of God 
I shall open the door; and if evil befalls us, 
come it must.” With that he undid the 
bolt and cautiously opened the door. As 
he did so the stranger fell prostrate at his 
feet. The old couple managed to pull him 
in and lay him by the fire. They gave him 
a drop of wine, which, with the warmth, 
soon revived him. Then they urged him 
to share their meal; but he would only take 
a bit of bread, which he put in his wallet, 
saying he must go on his way. They be- 
sought him to stay that night, offering him 
their own bed, and praying him not to go 
out on the perilous road. Butin vain. He 
thanked them, and departed. The storm 
grew wilder than ever, and raged all night. 

In the morning, on opening the door, what 
was the horror of these good people to see, 
instead of the smiling village, only a mass 
of earth and rocks covering the meadow. 
Every house except their own was buried 
by a land-slide that had taken place during 
the night, while in front of their doora 
huge rock had planted itself and arrested 
the loose stones and earth which would 
otherwise have overwhelmed themalso; and 
on the top of this huge rock stood their vis- 
itor, the “little man” who had been their 
guest the evening before, dancing and 
laughing as he viewed the desolation of 
those who had refused him shelter. 

Fuoazyos, ‘Itaxr. 
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KNIGHT'S MOVE PUZZLE. 
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Eight “ Famri1ar Sayrnas,” of eight words each. Each follows the knight’s move, as in chess. 


AUTHORS. 
1. Grand! You wed. 5. Ah! neat Nellie, 
2. Pa, she rakes. 6. G. D. lost him. 
3. Red pole an apex. 7. I, or we, will camp. 
4. Pa, she rakes. (The same as 2.) 8. Don I. H. Nyder. 
SAINT ANDREW'S CROSS, My 18, 35, 27, 54, 58 is an article of furniture. 
1 6 My 56, 51, 52 is an article of clothing. 
0000 0000 My 36, 4, 39, 50, 41, 8 is something to be 
0000 0000 learned, 
0000 2 1 0000 My 37, 2, 34, 1, 42 means to surpass, 
0000000 0000000 My 38, 33, 49, 17, 58, 16 means magnificent. 
0000 anee My 47, 30, 46, 44, 14 is the science of thought. 


0000 8 0000 
0000000000 
0000 
8 ooo0o0 4 
0000000000 
0000 0000 
9 0000 oooo 5 
0000000 0000000 


0000 oo0o0o 
0000 oooo 
0000 0000 


1. A sarcastic joke ; a constellation ; a river in 
Germany; a city in South America, 2. A He- 
brew month ; to sully ; town in Mississippi where 
Rosecrans fought a battle ; to boast. 3, Sand, or 
gravel; unusual; an attendant on Cleopatra; a 
standard. 4. A loud noise as of a cannon; ro- 
bust ; a bone of the arm ; to distribute. 5. Noisy ; 
a medley ; name of two of the Hebrides Islands ; 
to drivel. 6. A jot; goddess of youth ; a species 
of goat; a passage for discourse. 7, A tourna- 
ment ; an opinion ; loyal ; astory. 8. To tarnish ; 
an animal; a river in Persia; another name for 
the linden tree. 9. To taunt; a Peruvian prince 
before the conquest of Spain; an East Indian 
tree. N. W. F. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 


I am a word of aix letters, 

The Shakespearean character of my Ist, 2d, 
4th and 3d is well known ; and yet that by which 
we name it is of nothing in its beginning and 
end, 

My own first and last, on the contrary, is an 
important personage to many. 

You are commonly in my 3d, 2d, 4th and 1st 
when at home, but there is much more of it 
when on my Ist, 2d, 4th and 3d. 

My 1st, 2d, 4th, 3d and 6th—A health to thee, 
Thomas! 

For my 5th, 4th, 3d and 6th you will never 
have a welcome, 

My 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th is a queen in Nature 
much admired, but not without points to dis- 
turb her immediate friends, 

My 84, 2d, 1st and 6th, a queen in history ever 
to be famed, but not without sharp memories of 
wrong. 

My 2d, 3d and 6th, of doubtful credit, as some- 
thing paying and something not. 

My 5th, 4th, Ist, 6th, occasionally used with 
pumpkins, 

My whole is characteristic of an unpleasant 
temperament, Transpose my 4th and 6th and 
you will find me still more so. Cc. C. P. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
I am a proverb of 57 letters, 
My 10, 27, 31, 20, 29, 55 is a kind of fish. 
My 8, 12, 24, 22, 38, 53, 43 is « division of time. 
My 82, 48, 45, 88, 9, 57 means very small. 


My 40, 
My 28, 





My 15, 
My 11, 19 is the name of a river in Europe. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT, 13ru. : 


7, 6, 5 means a valley, 
51, 26, 23, 13, 53 is a near relation. 
25, 21 is an agricultural implement. 


D. 8, T. 
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PET 

NET 

FRET 
SNET 
VALET 
TENET 
MAGNET 
WICKET 
CORONET 
CALUMET 
GAUNTLET ra 
ANCHORET i: 


TRANSPOSITIONS, 





1, Thus—shut—tush—huts, 
2. Aliment—ailment. 

8, Abode—adobe. 

4. Shade—Hades, 


RHOMBOID, 
MUCH 
POOR 
DAUB 
RIOT 
NAIL 
TREE 
EARL 
PEON 
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; unto the world the Gospel of Salvation.— = 
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he ey missionaries, their system, and the effects ; ATTR AOTIVE WARREN RANGE 
That turns the head ; produced by it. Such reasoners never com- IN, AND HALLETT RAN G ER, 
Nor whisky hot ne the present state with that of the ; USEFUL “SPLENDID ” PARLOR STOVE, 
That makes the sot ; land only twenty years ago, nor even MANUFACTURED BY 
Nor fiery rum with that of Europe at the present day; but OCCUPATION | -puttER WARREN & CO 
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ached tn sionaries to effect that which the apostles LADIES. 236 Water Street, New York. 
Will never do; themselves failed to do. Inasmuch as the —- 
Nor brewer’s beer condition of the people falls short of this ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
My heart to cheer ; high standard blame is attached to the with full particulars and 


Nor sparkling ale 
My face to pale. 


To quench my thirst I'll always bring 
Cold water from the well or spring ; 
So here I pledge perpetual hate 

To all that can intoxicate. 


THE TRIPLE PLEDGE. 


We will not buy, 
We will not make, 
We will not use, 
We will not take 
Wine, cider, beer, 
Rum, whisky, gin ; 
Because they lead 
Mankind to sin. 


We will not smoke 
The swoker’s pets, 
Those little things 
Called cigarettes. 
We will not chew, 
We will not snuff, 
Or waste our time 
In playing puff. 


We will not curse, 
Though many dare 
Open their lips 
Tocurse and swear. 
Our words shall be 
Both pure and plain ; 
We will not take 
God’s name in vain, 
—Signal, 


> 


MY SWEET EKTARA. 


A HINDU PSALM, 








My sweet ektara, sacred wire, sing a new 
song unto my beloved God. 

Rich and manifold are his mercies; unto 
me, his servant, hath he shown abundant 
love. 

Therefore I will ri unto my benefactor 
and friend, the God of my home and the 
father of my people, a new song of joy and 
thanksgiving. 

For who on earth is so vileas lam ? Who 
is so unworthy of Heaven’s favor ? 

In my very bones is iniquity ; and wicked- 
ness and corruption dwell in my blood. 

The hairs of my head I can count and the 
grains of sand on the sea-shore; but my 
transgressions are unnumbered. 

Daily have I sinned against the Lord my 
God, and every hour witnesseth my trans- 
gressions. 

And if to so great a sinner the Lord of 
Heaven hath vouchsafed such abundant 
mercies, shall I not proclaim them trumpet- 
Comme to the uttermost parts of the 
earth ? 

I rebelled against Him, and he gave me 
food and raiment and precious jewels of 
his love. I deserted Him, but he came and 
embraced his child, and upon my lips he 
printed a sweet kiss of fatherly affection. 

I shut my door against my Saviour; but 
lo! He stands before me day and night as 
a prisoner whom his own mighty love hath 
enchained in the house of his beloved child. 

Ichose to be a ragged beggar in the 
streets; but He said No, that cannot be. I 
will make thee a bright city on the hills; 
and so he adorned me and decorated me 
with faith and devotion, and made me both 
rich and beautiful; andI am now a joy 
unto myself, 

I was in a far country, bordering on 
Hell; but lo! He hath brought me into his 
garden, where in the company of saints I 
sing his glory, and his joy overflows my 
heart. 

Sweet is my God and beautiful his coun- 
tenance, and his eyes full of tender love to- 
ward his anointed. 

Be not idle then, my beloved ektara, my 
companion and comforter in solitude, but 
break forth into a joyful song, such as my 
Father desireth. 

Thy song shall not only gladden m 
heart and please my God, but it s 
strengthen the weak, sanctify the unright- 
eous and reclaim the infidel, and spread 
faith and joy on earth. 

For my life is a testimony unto the riches 
of the Lor’s mercy, and my conversion isa 
peettons chapter in the blessed Gospel of 

is redeeming love, which when sung in 
sweet strains will melt stones and make 
desperate infidels confirmed believers. 

And thou knowest, dear ektara, how to 
make an table song of the conversion of 
thy servant Sen, the prince of sinners; and 
sure] am that if thou wilt take up and 
sing my secret joys thou shalt be honored 
asa divine instrument; and as a mighty 
musical apostle, O thou small wire, thou 
shalt help to extend the Kingdom of Heaven 


on earth. 
Blessed wire,my heart’s beloved, sing unto 
thy God and my a glorious song and 


missionary, instead of credit for that which 
he has effected. They forget. or will not 
remember, that human sacrifices and the 
power of an idolatrous See —a system 
of profligacy unparalleled in any other part 
of the world—infanticide—a consequence of 
that system—bloody wars where the con- 
querors spared neither women nor children 
—that all these have been abolished, and 
that dishonesty, intemperance and licen- 
tiousness have been greatly reduced by the 
introduction of Christianity. In a voyager 
to forget these things is base ingratitude; 
for should he chance to be at the point of 
shipwreck on some unknown coast, he 
will most devoutly pray that the lesson of 
the missionary may have extended thus 
ae 
Butit is useless to argue against such 
reasoners. I believe that, disappointed in 
not finding the field of licentiousness quite 
so open as formerly, they will not give 
credit to a morality which they do not 
wish to practice, or to a religion which 
they undervalue, if not despise.” — Voyage 
of a Naturalist Around the World, by 
Charles Darwin, M.A.,F.R.8. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Vol. II, pp. 192-8. 





HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE > 


isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 
tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counter- 
feit. Price, 25 cents. 





PISO'S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 


Va) 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes 


° 


Mt Use in time. Bold by drugsiecs, o 


CONSUMPTION. 





_ UNIONVILLE, N. Y., June 23d, 

I ra1nK Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
one of the greatest remedies ever re- 
vealed to man. We have used many 
bottles in our family, and have recom- 
mended it to others. 


Mrs. D. V. Myers. 


P| IRE FOR 


u a... bey ALL sist FAILS. fe 
= Use in time, Bold by drumetot, ed 


I> MF TION 





Pont1ac, Iuu., Sept. 19TH, 1881, 
P1so’s Cure for Consumption is a good 
medicine. I sell lots of it in the Winter, 
because it is pleasant to take and it does 


the work and no humbug. 


JacoB STREAMER. 





Neuema City, Nzs., Dec. 22d, 1882. 
WE have sold Piso’s Cure for consump- 
tion ever since we have been in the drug 
business, and it has always given satis- 
faction. 
Betuey & Moore. 








instructions, by mail, 
2% cents, 






LACE DESKS, 82, $2.50 
and $3 each. 


LINEN THRHrAD op neais (200 yards) in White and 
peciall ted for Crochet and Lace Work. 

of FLAX THREADS for HAND and MA 

E Work 

For Sale A 


Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through 
out the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York, 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market St., San Francisco. 








HAVING A LARGE AND ELEGANT AS- 
SORTMENT OF 


FINE 
FURNITURE, 


CONSISTING OF 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING 


AND BED-RCOM SETS, 

WE SHALL, DURING THE PRESENT 
SEASON, OFFER EXTRAORDI- 
NARY INDUCEMENTS TO 
PARTIES ABOUT 
FURNISHING. 


BL. SOLOMON'S SONS, 


Union Square and (6th St. 
FACTORY, 

211 and 213 Wooster Street, N. Y. 
THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 
SLATE MANUFACTURERS. 
ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 


Grates, Tix Brass Work. 


50 UNLON SQUARE, 
W. H. KIRTLAND New Yorx. 


~~ 4 


tw Circulars upon application. 


“We cut 200 tons Hay, actual weight, from 
leas than 100 acres. I believe the manure 
serves credit for 50 tons bw) yield from the 
very even manner in whith the manure was 
—- See advertisement of Manure Spreader , 
page 31, 





TRAVEL. 


STATE LINE. 
a it 
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AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
Neo. 53 Broadway, New York. 


to all parts of Barone, at on ‘valen, by Bacoeare ie 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, | 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. ¥. 
large and ular Ist last 
our mana extents 
and refurn je house. 


on May 
under pan inprovenn a have = 
T. ROESSLE, SON & CO. 
aa Nf . 
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COMMUNITY CANNED GOBDS, 


including Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, Jams, and Pon! 
try, packed under the best conditions and free from 
adulte’ation. Orders now received for Fall shipment 
Price-list sent on application, Address Onzrpa Coy 





munitTY ‘Uimited), Community, N. Y. 





The New ‘Indestructible 


AND 


° ONLY SOLID RELIEF 


Wall and Ceiling Decorations, 
Furniture, Mouldings, Etc. 


TO BE HAD FROM ALL RELIABLE ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, FURNITURE, WALL- 
PAPER AND OTHER FINE ART DEALERS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
41 Union Square; also cor. 7th Ave. & 29th St., New York. 





PLIANT, 
SILKY. 


simile being herewith represented.” 


To be obtained #7 


fashionable 
shades, of all 


first class deal- 
ers. 








































WOVEN BROCHE. 


LIGHT, NONPARBIL 
VELVETHEN BRILLIANT. 


AND 


PLAIN LYONS FACE. 


CAUTION.—“ The public are requested to examine the backs of the velveteons offered thom. 
before purchasing, and see that the name and trade mark is stamped every socond yard, a fac 


DURABLE, - 


SOFT. 






: at whole- 
ale by all 


leading job- 
in Amer. 


pn & Fithian 
NEW YORK 
Sole Agents. 
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farm wad “Garten. 


( The Agriemiturat Mditer wilbbe glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make'ths department more valuable to those 

ourtubseriders who feel spectally interested.) 


SILK CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY M. BE. BAMFORD. 





Dunine the last twenty years, at various 
times,’ persons have attempted to raise silk- 
worms in California. Some of these experi- 
ments have been successful; but a great many of 
them have been failures, owing to the ignorance 
of the persons engaging in the work. In 1854, 
a Swiss banker in San Francisco, Mr. Hentch, 
imported from France the first mulberry seeds 
ever brought to this state. Two years 
afterward he sent to China for some silk- 
worm eggs. This venture, however, was a 
failure, as, from some cause, the eggs proved 
worthless, and would not hatch. The next year 
he eent to China again; but with the same re- 
sult...A third time Mr. Hentch procured eggs 
from China, and also from France ; and in 1861, 
with the assistance of Louis Prevost, a French 
nurseryman of San José, the first lot of silk- 
worms were hatched from the Frenéh eggs, all 
those from China having been a total loss, Some 
of the California cocoons were sent out to En- 
rope about this time, and there received much 
attention from the various silk weavers and 
merchants, who agreed as to the excellence of 
the specimens. 

The high wages that workmen have geverally 
received in California, however, have always been 
a great obstacle to raising silk-worms on a large 
scale; andeven at present much difficulty is ex- 
perienced in thisdirection. Then, too, there has 
been mtich lost in the past by men, who through 
ignoranee have planted hundreds of acres with 
an entirely wrong sort of mulberry tree, or 
who have fed-immature leaves to the worms, 
or who -have chosen bad locations for 
their trees} ahd the result fas» been | that 
such persong, have regarded silk culture as a 
total failure on the Pacific Coast. The general 
conclusion, however, 1 that silk growing is a 
business that will meet with fair success, if not 
engagedtp by a.single person to sq large an ex_ 
tent aa.to prevent careful attention to the de- 
tails of the work, such asthe removal of all moldy 
leaves and dead worms, attention to ventilation, 
exclusion of insects, etc. It is recommended that 
each farmer plant about a dozen mulberry trees 
near his house, and that small cocooneries should 
be established, a single person being easily able to 
care for from fifty to seventy-five thousand silk- 
worms, 

Two years ago a Silk Culture Association was 
formed in San Francisco, This society is en- 
gaged in furnishing mulberry trees and eggs 
freely to persons throughout the state, who 
wish to begin cocooneries of their own. All re- 
cent information as to the beat methods of car- 
ing for the silk-worms is also given ; and it is 
hoped that many persons may be induced in 
thit way to enter upon this indnstry, Some 
very good exhibitions of cocoons and raw silk 
have been made by the members of this society 
in the various agricultural fairs throughout the 
state, 

One lady, Mra. H. ©. Downing, of San Rafael, 
Marin County, received the first premium, of 
one hundred dollars, at the exhibition of the 
Women's Silk Culture Society held at Philadel- 
phia recently. Her cocoons averaged 656 to the 
pound, yielding 4.84 eunces of very fine lk and 
11.16 ounces of waste silk. 

The correspondence carried on by the secre- 
tary of the silk society indicates that there is a 
growing interest on the subject of silk culture 
in this state. Specimens of cocoons have been 
received by the society from thirty-two different 
counties, from the extreme north as well as 
south ; and all seém to be equally good, One 
lady, near Angel's Camp, Calaveras County, 
makes a very good income from one or two acres 
of mulberries, She sends her cocoons to Europe, 
selling ‘them at four dollars per ounce. 

The secretary of the American Silk Manufac- 
turing Company, Mr, Belden, has become so 
interested in the silk question in this state that 
he proposes to establish a manufactory in 
California, ahd proimises for the next three years 
to pay twenty-five per cent. more for raw silk 
produced by this state than may be offered by 
any other parties. 

During the last session of the state legislature 
a bill was introduced and passed, affording aid to 
the silk industry in California. An appropriation 
of five thousand dollars for the first year and 
two thousand five hundred dollars for the second 
has been made, and a state Board of Silk Culture 
established. This consists of nine persons 
appointed by the Governor. Five of these must 
be members of the Ladies’ Silk Culture Society, 

It is proposed to hold silk culture educational 
institutes at different pointa throughout the 
state, at which addresses and lectures on thia 
industry may be given by competent persons. 
The chief object of society, however, is to 
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the intent being to encourage small cocooneries. 
This state board has also offered to pay the 
highest market price for all cocoons now on 
hand in California or that may be raised during 
the current year. 

A communication has also been sent to Gover- 
nor Stoneman, urging the introduction of silk 
culture into the public schoo‘s of the state. The 
Governor referred it to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who has replied that he will 
most carefully consider the suggestion ; and it is 
expected that something will be done in this di- 
rection. Some attention has been paid to silk 
culture by the State Normal School at San José. 

A number of experiments have been tried in 
California in feeding the silk-worms with the 
leaves of the Osage orange instead of the mul- 
berry ; and quite good cocoons have been pro- 
duced in this way. It is, however, much more 
laborious to gather the leaves of the Osage 
orange than of the mulberry, and the price of 
the silk produced from the former is lower. 

Usually about eight hundred mulberry trees 
are planted to an acre, In three years the shrubs 
become quite large trees, yielding about ten or 
twelve pounds of Jeaves apiece, The trees are in 
full bearing when four or five years old. The 
two varieties moxt used in- California are the 
Morus alba and the*Morus multicaulis. When 
cuttings are planted they are generally wholly 
covered by the soil instead of being one-third out 
of the ground as in other countries, the dry 
atmosphere and hot sun of this state destroying 
many of the cuttings if planted in the old way. 
The trees bear two crops of leaves during a year. 

It is certain that the climate and soil of Cali- 
fornia, excepting near the coast, where heavy fugs 
prevail, are very well adapted for the growth of 
the mulberry and the development of the silk- 
worm. Particularly is this true of the interior 
portion of the state, where, in the warm climate, 
the worms will feed both day and night and 
sleep only at the moulting periods. No traces of 
any disease have been discovered as yet in the 
silk-worms in any part of the state, 

It is thonght that the best season for hatching 
silk-worms in California is after the Winter rains 
are over, Then the little tin boxes in which the 
papers covered with eggs have been kept are 
brought out from the eool room or dry cellar where 
they have been through the past months, and are 
placed in a waym room, the temperature of cocoon” 
erien being generally kept at{from 80 dég. to 90 deg. 
In very warm portions of Southern California 
people sometimes convert their verandas into 
cocooneries by placing shelves along the sides 
next the house, and inclosing the open sides 
with mosquito-netting to keep off insects. In 
the hottest weather the floors are wet to give the 
needed moisture to the atmosphere of the 
cocooneries, 

As soon as the worms have passed into the 
chrysalis state, the cocoons are collected and the 
chrysalides killed. In California this is usually 
done by exposing them to the scorching sun for 
two or three days, instead of baking them in an 
oven, a8 is done in other countries—an operation 
that takes away much of the gloss of the silk. 

Some half dozen establishments for the manu- 
facture of silk have been started at different 
places in California, The principal factory now 
m existence, however, is the California Silk 
Manufacturing Company of South San Francisco, 
where twenty thousand pounds of raw silk are 
annually made into twist, embroidery, tailors’ 
and saddlers’ sewing silk, valued at one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars yearly. No looms are 
used. The raw reeled silk, used by this factory, 
is brought from China and Japan. About one 
hundred and eight adults are employed by this 
factory, besides quite a number of children. It 
is hoped that in process of time the factory will 
be supplied by the cocooneries of this state in- 
stead of those of foreign countries. 

East OAKLAND, ALAMEDA Co., CAL 
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STOCK NOTES. 


BY AGRICOLA. 








PASTURE GRASSES. 


We find a great tendency on the part of 
farmers to fal] into routine methods with re- 
gard to seeding their land to grass. Timothy is 
in almost universal use; and yet it is not su- 
perior in many respects to other grasses, either 
for meadows or pastures. The meritsof orchard 
grass do not seem to be fully understood ; for, if 


“they were, it would be oftener brought into use, 


instead of using herd’s grass and clover alto- 
gether. 

Orchard grass (Dactylis glomerata) is knewn 
in England as ‘‘Rough Cock’s Foot Grass,” and 
is there considered very valuable. It is a true 
pasture grass, and the only objection brought 
against itis that it forms clumbs or tussocks, 
which, however, may be obviated by thick seed- 
ing. It requires that two bushels of clear seed 
should be sown to the acre, or, if sown with 
clover, one bushel will be sufficient. On strong 
rich land it yields a heavy crop, comes up early, 
and, althongh it has a coarse appearance, it is 
tender and well relished by stock. It does not 

: a good hay if allowed to get too ripe ; nor 
\ 8; b eutin flower or soon after, 
ftiiiakes a very fine, palatable hay. But as a 








pasture grass, either alone or with timothy or 
clover, it can hardly be excelled. 
SCRUB COWS. 

Under this somewhat disrespectful name 
comes that vast body of farm cows that eat, are 
milked and are killed. In these days of great 
booms for fancy stock the natives are forgotten, 
and their merits, if they have any, are never 
once thought of. We have naught to say against 
a man’s keeping fine stuck if he can afford to; it 
speaks well for him; but there are many who, if 
they would take better care of the stock they 
have—of their “scrubs” if you please—would 
reap much greater benefits from them. Native 
stock and their products atthe pail and the 
churn have no right to be compared with those of 
the Jerseys or Holsteins. The latter are fed for 
the definite purpose of getting the largest possi- 
ble product from them, and the former are fed 
to keep them alive; and if, besides getting a liv- 
ing, they can turn some of their food into milk, 
it’s about all that is expected of them. Give the 
same treatment, the same feed, the same protec- 
tion from the elements to the average native cow 
that the Jersey or other fancy breed now has, 
and there would be fhuch less difference in the 
products of the two, both in quality and quan- 
tity. 

Notice the difference in amount of milk in 
the early season when pasturage is fresh and 
abundant, and the latter, when it is, perhaps, 
parched and dry, That these native cows do 
make more butter when they have good feed 
reveals the fact that they are capable of doing so 
longer, providing they have sufficient and nutri- 
tious food. Put your best Jersey cow on a 
parched and barren pasture, with only poor 
water and little of it to drink, and see how much 
more milk she will give than does the ordinary 
cow. Such an experiment would more acen- 
rately determine the comparative merits of the 
two animals. We do not give the “scrub” cow 
the credit that is due her; and until we do she 
will be looked npon as a necessary evil, nothing 
more, 

POINTS IN FATTENING SHEEP. 


Sheep cannot be fattened on the harum- 
scarum plan, Hogs will grow and fatten on the 
corn thrown to them, if sufficient ; by which we 
mean that the »ay of feeding does not make so 
much difference with fattening swine as it does 
with fattening sheep. Care is essential from 
the beginning. Because a sheep is poor and 
bony, it is not always true that he is so on 
account of a lack of food, Indigestion often 
works a like evil, and of all ruminants the sheep 
is, perhaps, most apt to suffer from impaired 
digestion. In making a sheep very fat there is 
great liability to produce disorganization of the 
digestive system, and especially so when they 
are taken from pasture or food of a Very poor 
quality and at once put on food that is rich. It 
is better to get the sheep in good condition 
gradually, as there will then be less risk to run, 
as their digestion will be in much better con- 
dition. 

For Winter fattening corn is, of course, the 
staple food; and it is not essential that it be 
ground. But with corn good clover hay is almost 
essential to profitable fattening. Experienced 
sheep raisers say that a 100-pound sheep requir- 
ing three pounds of food a day should have two 
pounds of clover hay. Roots are also excellent 
to regulate digestion ; and these in Winter should 
be feed at noon, and during the day the sheep 
should have occasional feeds of straw. Pure 
water is also essential to fattening; and they 
should have plenty of it. In Winter the water 
should be under shelter. One thing is sure in 
this feeding, that a good supply of first-class 
manure will be obtained, which is important. 
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“PASSOLINA,” OR “ZANTE CUR- 
RANT” GRAPE. 


Pus.ic attention having been called of late to 
this wonderful variety of the seedless Corinth 
family—which nobody yet in California, it seems, 
has been able to grow with success—a description 
of its culture, curing, storing, etc., may prove, 
at this time, quite interesting and instructive to 
the numerous readers of the Press. I will, 
therefore, give through your columns all that I 
have been able to gather about this most precious 
raisin grape. 

The “Zante currant” is known by that name 
only in the United States and Great Britain ; but 
in most of Europe, especially in the East or Ori- 
ent, where that grape is grown, it goes under the 
name of Passolina. That word has an Italian 
origin, Passolina being the diminutive of Passa, 
from Ura Passa, or common rasin. Thus Ura 
Passolina, or Passolina for short, means very 
small rasins, There are three distinct varieties 
of the seedless Corinth grape—viz., White Cor- 
inth, Rose Corinth, Black Corinth. The White 
and Rose Corinth differ only in color ; so that all 
that will be said here in regard to the White Cor- 
inth will apply with equal force to the rose variety. 

The White Corinth has been successfully grown 
in California by Messrs. W. B. West, of Stockton, 
E. Eisen, of. Fresno, by myself and others, It 
is a very stout gtower and quite productive if 
cultivated gight. The berries, like those of all 
Corinth ties, are very small, almost round, 





skin very thin, perfectly seedless, of a fine amber 
color (ruby-like with the rose variety), thickly 
set, sweet and very juicy. 

The vines must be given very long pruning ; 
and I should be of the opinion that a northern 
or cool exposure here in California is preferable, 
and that stakes ought to be done away with as 
soon as the vines go to bearing—this grape, on 
account of its small size and tender skin, need- 
ing all the shade of its large bluish-green leaves 
to save them from being burned up by the sun. 

The White Corinth ripens very early, and 
while all other raisin grapes, such as Sultana, 
Muscat of Alexandria, and others, are still 
green. This isa very important characteristic 
of this as well as all other varieties of the Cor- 
inth family. When cured, the White Corinth 
is of a light brownish color, very sweet, and I 
was going to add, delicious. 

The Black Corinth—the variety that produces 
the world renowned Passolina, or Zante currant-- 
isin all respects a very different grape. The 
vines are trained toa hight of about two feet 
anda half, when they are allowed to branch 
out. The bunches are of medium size, but 
very numerous and well set. The berries are 
black, round and regular in form; the skin is 
thin and delicate. The Black Corinth has the 
name of being one of our best table grapes, and 
splondidly flavered. Unlike all other grapes, 
which thrive best on the sides of mountains, this 
one does better in the valleys and on land on 
level with the sea ; Yor it requires, to be success- 
fully grown, an abundant and constant moist- 
ure, 

In the Gulf of Corinth, and also that of Patras, 
where the sea is confined between the mountains 
of Hellades and Peloponnesus, the vines, instead 
of being planted on the sides of those moun- 
tains are planted close to the shore, and so close 
to it that in stormy weather the foliage of the 
vines is sprinkled all over with the very water of 
the sea. 

In those /assolina or Black Corinth vineyards 
the land is divided into so many squares sur- 
rounded by canals or ditches, the vines being 
planted in rows, At the beginning of December 
the ground is made loose around the vines, first 
to destroy the weeds started by the Fall rains, 
then to render more easy the heeling up of the 
vines, which is done pretty high up, to keep 
them constantly moist. In the Spring that dirt 
is taken out from around the vines and thrown 
in the center of a space between the rows; and at 
the foot of each vine more dirt is taken out, so 
as to make a hole, funnel-like, into which water 
may have a chance to soak in and remain. As 
soon as the first leaves make their appearance, 
the irrigation canals or ditches are opened and 
the ground flooded ; the water is allowed to stand 
two hours in a square, and is then run off to 
another square by means of small gates. Dur- 
ing blooming time the vines are not flooded. 
About two weeks after blooming time, when the 
grapes have attained the size of small shot, the 
canals are opened again, and the ground flooded 
in the same manner as described above, one 
square at one time. This flooding operation is 
renewed once a month till the crop of grapes is 
picked. 

Few grapes are so precocious as the Corinth 
grapes. The Black Corinth is picked about the 
middle of July. At that time the vines are so 
thickly covered with grapes that hardly a leaf 
can beseen, Some vines bear as much each as 
500 to 606 »unches of grapes. The most pro- 
ductive vines are those alongside walks and 
ditches, where air is renewed more rapidly and 
the moisture more coustant. 

At vintage times, when the moment has come 
to gather the grapes, mountain people—men, 
women and children—descend from their moun- 
tain homes to the plains below, where they build 
temporary abodes out of branches with their 
green foliage; andin those rude but pleasant 
huts, those simple people pass the Passolina 
time more gayly than our aristocratic classes 
do the Summer season in their Saratogas and 
Long Branches, 

To gather the grapes, they have a basket hang- 
ing ontheir left arm, while the right hand is 
armed witha very small, crooked-point, sharp 
hand-bill, the bunches, as quickly as they are 
cut, falling into the basket, which is held up 
right under the vines. This operation is done 
with surprising rapidity. 

After the labors of the day all the people 
gather themselves in front of their rustic homes, 
and build large bonfires with faggots of grape 
branches, which spread their vivid and red light 
far away, and all over the Gulf of Corinth, from 
Lutraki to Elid. Here the light of those thou- 
sands of bonfires is reflected on the tranquil 
waters of the Gulf; there it illuminates the base 
of the mountains of Peloponnesus, while the gay 

Vendangeurs, round those fires of the Passo- 
lina, dance with songs-for music and the clap- 
ping of hands to keep time. Then, little by lit- 
tle, the fires will cease crackling and sparkling, 
till they finally will die out, leaving behind 
nothing but burning coals, over which are 
roasted lambs, and even sheep and calves, more 
vine faggots being thrown into the fire; for 
their smoke is said to give to the meat a most 
delicious taste. 

Do fot those simple -and rustic. scenes of the 
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Passolina bring ‘up to mind those other and 
primitive scenes of old’so beautifully described 
and sung by Homer? Indeed, Peloponnesus, 
during the Passolina harvest, gets back her 
poetry of old, 

The picking of the grapes lasts about two 
weeks, the grapes being put at once to dry right 
upon the ground which has been previously lev- 
eled off here and there, and covered with very 
dry and pulverized cow dung, the latter being a 
retainer of heat which facilitates very much the 
drying of the grapes. The bunches are placed 
with care, side by side, on those plain platforms of 
cow dung, and kept there for seven days. Dur 
ing that interval, if it rains, the crop of raisins 
is lost. The bunches are turned over every other 
day. 

After the raisins are fully cured, they are 
rubbed with the hands, to make them fall from 
the stems, a very easy operation. Then they are 
thrown intoa sieve, through the holes of which 
pass dirt and the stems of the berries, the raisins 
alone remaining in the sieve. At Patras they 
use now a kind of machine that makes the raisins 
fall on one side and all other substances on the 
other side. After the raisins have been 80 
cleansed they are stored in large rooms and 
packed in them from floor to ceiling. There 
they stick together, and when ready to export 
them they are loosened up with a pick or mat- 
tock. They do not adhere together very much, 
and they get loose again by simply rubbing with 
the hands; if having been wet, they stick 
together very firmly. These raisins are ex- 
ported in sacks and hogsheads. 

Now, about the growing of that Black Corinth, 
or Passolina grape in California, I am satisfied 
that it has never been tried properly. Consider- 
ing the great amount of water its culture re- 
quires, only certain districts in California may 
be adapted to the culture of that grape. How 
would it do around Tulare lake, in the sloughs of 
Fresno County, on the low lands of the San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento Valleys? It seems to me 
that such men as Messrs. E. Eisen, of Fresn», B, 
B. Blowers, of Yolo, and others—all men of expe- 
rience and intelligence—may have ‘such water 
facilities as to allow them to undertake, on a 
small scale first, the growing of the Passolina, 
and thus solve, as far as California is concerned, 
this most important problem, Just think of it, 
my friends, vines yielding a8 many as 500 to 600 
bunches per vine ; and we speak and boast of our 
wonderful productions. With Mr. W. B. West, 
of Stockton, I say, too, “that the man who could 
grow here the Zante currant successfully has a 
fortune.” Who will get that fortune? I say, 
let u& try.—Fenix Giiuet, in “ Pacific ‘Rural 

Press.” 
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WHEAT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Firry years ago it was thought by most New 
England farmers that the day had gone by for 
growing wheat in New England. The land, 
they said, had “ run out,” or become exhausted 
of those elements required by wheat, and hencc- 
forth this grain must be grown on the newer 
lands of the West. At first the ‘‘ West” was New 
York State, then Ohio; and as the annual yield 
decreased in these states, as it had done earlier 
in New England, wheat-growing was 
again West to Indiana and [llinois, Then its 
eulture extended across the Mississippi River 
and beyond the Rocky Mountains, and only 
found its westward march brought to a stop 
as it reached the shores of the Pacific in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. All this time, however, more 
or less wheat has been raised in every state and 
territory in the Union, a few farmers obtaining 
a fair crop from the older so-called run-out 
lands, but the average farmer in New England 
has not manifested much faith in this grain as 
a regular farm crop. Some thirty or forty years 
ago the Legislature of Massachusetts offered a 
bounty to any farmer in the state who should 
grow acrop of wheat yielding fifteen or more 
bushels per acre, and a number of premium 
crops were grown, and the bounty pocketed ; but 
when the bounty was no longer held out as an 
inducement its culture was gradually aban- 
doned even by the few who had been successful 
in getting a fair crop. The rich wheat lands of 
the West, together with cheap transportation by 
steam power, have proved a formidable barrier 
in deterring the Eastern farmer from trying to 
grow his own wheat, especially if located near a 
good .market for milk, fruits and vegetables, 
which will pay a greater profit on the capital 
and labor employed. 

But all New England farmers do noi confine 
themselves specially to market gardening, nor 
to making milk for the cities. A great many 
acres are devoted to such crops as rye, oats, bar- 
ley, and buckwheat, and we have never heard 
anything about our lands becoming so “run out” 
that these grains would net grow If wéll cated 
for, although there are many very light crops 
harvested of cach of these grains every year. 

Now we bélieve that nearly every farmer who 
can raise full crops of these other small grains 
can raise good crops of Winter or Spring wheat. 
We believe, also, that by a proper selection of 
land and varieties, anda thorough preparation 
of the soil, as heavy yields can be obtained here 
in New England as at the West. 
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Indeed, New England doés not'produce larger 
average crops of wheat peracre on those acres 
cultivated, than is produced on the average at 
the West, or through the country at large. Hav- 
ing a little curiosity to learn just how wheat- 
growing in New England does stand, compared 
with other states, we have worked out the 
average yield per acre in thirty of the states and 
territories of the Union from figures given in 
the last United States census report, for the year 
1880, the returns, however, referring to the crop 
of 1879. We find that the average yield per 
acre for the whole country is thirteen bushels 
nearly, and for the thirty states, thirteen and 
two-thirds bushels. The average for the six New 
England states is sixteen bushels per acre, or 
nearly twenty-five per cent. more than the aver- 
age throughout the Union. But one state, Colo- 
rado, exceeds the highest average of the best 
average New England yield, which was made by 
Connecticut. Nineteen states fall below the 
average yield in New England, while only seven 
outside of New England exceed her average pro- 
duct per acre. Asthese figures are, probably, 
not easily obtainable by every reader of the 
Farmer, we will give a list of the thirty states 
and territories, with their respective yields, as 
worked out from the report. Dropping frac- 
tions, the order and yield will be found as 
follows : 


Wheat Product per Acre in Thirty States and Territo. 
ries for the Year 1879. 


State and Te. Bush. State anl Ter. Bush. 
Colorado, .........-s.¢0006 22 Bhode Island........... 4 
Connecticut... ........+++ 9 Hew Were.;./....:7..88. 4 
IE vdcciccsnesacoceenn 19 Miesouri..,..........00+ 12 
I idicsésosecesesese 19 Wisconsin............... 12 
ee 19 Minnesots........0.0.+0- il 
A piresduneeetssinesees $B HeRmtuoky.....c.ceees vey Ml 
itincintesnetnesres OF BR hae bccsacedoceced lo 
WOR ans nccees ccnncas 17 Nebraska,,...........0- lo 
pi! RP ee er ere a 17 Weat Virwinia........... lo 
California sf. eter i) 
DOOR Sr ddacei vocab vedeociee BS  TEARGOD:. fsciicdoccccbectce 9 
New Hampshire......... ee 4 
hic cvksens +> .chesnsee Mh WemB ss sii dscdecedecs 7 
Pennsylvania............+ 16 Tenuenssee.,,.........-. 7 
Mannachunettes,....ccsccce 15 GOQEeIO. pacccoceeceescses 6 


It may also be interesting to note that Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, are now raising 
more wheat than rye, and that the yield of the 
former exceeds per acre that of the latter. New 
Hampshire and Vermont grow over three acres 
of wheat to one acre of rye, while Maine pro- 
duces nearly twenty-two acres of wheat to one 
acre of rye. In Connecticut, the great rye-pro- 
ducing state of New England, the yield of rye 
per acre is less than two-thirds the yield of wheat; 
and the same holds nearly true of the two crops 
in Massaschusetts, the rye crop in the latter 
state only reaching a yield of ten bushels per 
acre, 

Now, as wheat is always to be preferred as a 
bread grain to rye, always brings a higher price 
in market, and produces fifty per cent. more 
bushels per acre, why should we not give its cul- 
ture a little more attention than most of us have 
done in the past? Although the average product 
in New England is but sixteen bushels per acre, 
it ix not a difficult matter, in favorable years, to 
obtain from thirty to forty bushels, while forty- 
five to fifty bushels are occasionally grown on 
New England farms that are well cultivated. 
New England Farmer, 
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FRUIT INSECTS. 





A youna cultivator, who is about to set outa 
a fruit garden with a general supply of fruits, 
wishes to know what are the most formidable 
insects to be generally feared, and how to meet 
them to best advantage ; and also if there are any 
other troubles to guard against. In answer, & 
book might very properly be written on the 
subject ; and we can, therefore, on the present oc- 
casion give only a few condensed and leading 
statements. 

Tue Aprte.—The most formidable enemy is 
the codling moth, andthe remedy is spraying 
with Paris green in 700 times as much water, 
two or three times when the apples are as large 
as cherries. The canker-worm is killed by the 
same treatment earlier inthe season, The orch- 
ard caterpillar is easily destroyed bywell known 
means. The borer is killed by punching in its 
hole with a flexible wire. With these remedies 
promptly applied it is not difficult to have good 
crops of fine apples ; but good culture and manure 
are also indispensable. 

Tue Pear,—The great drawback isthe blight, 
A remedy, pretty efficacious, is cutting off 
promptly all the affected limbs and burning them ; 
and the best preventive is planting those sorts 
least liable to the disease, as the Seckel, Winter 
Nelis, Duchesse, Clairgeau, Anjou, etc. In some 
places the curculio disfigures the crop; and the 
young fruit is to be treated the same as for the 
plum, and the codling worm the same ae for the 
apple. 

The plum has its great enemy, the cureulio, 
usually regarded as t00 formidable ta be Gon- 
quered,..We have for many. years found the in 
sects easily destroyed by jarring down on a 
stiffened sheet carried on the operator’sleft arm 
while striking with a heavy hammer in his righ} 
hand on an iron plug, when they are quickly 
killed with a pinch of thumb and finger. The 


whole expense for a season is about six cents a 
tree; but there must be no intermission, Failure 
results from the use of padded mallets and other 
feeble appliagieed, Thé black knot sometimes 
destroys pluma4rées; but it is easily kept off Sy 
prompt excision: 

The great raw back of peach | 
yellows, *Whén first ‘seen in 
eit hy grubbed © io 


The grub bark at the root is easily cut out 
and dest ‘keep a peach orchard in good 
bearing condit -the'ground must be kept mel- 


low by cultivation, andthe limbs must be kept 
short by cutting back in Spring, 

The cherry is troubled with the curculio and 
with birds. The former 1s prevented by the same 
method as described for the plum. It is hard to 
say what is the best treatment for the birds, 
Some cultivators assert that they are more for 
midable than allinsects taken together in their 
attacks on cherries, strawberries, blackberries, 
and often on early pears and peaches. 

Currants are easily protected from the cur- 
rant worms by dusting or spraying with white 
hellebore ; but the operation must never be de. 
ferred till next day after they are first seen. The 
g*me remedy protects gooseberries. 

Nearly all these remedies, if promptly, in telli- 
gently and unremittingly applied, answer their 
intended purposes well and do not require eo 
much labor as the proper cultivation of the soil, 
The preceding are the principal enemies of the 
gruit crop, although a number of others of less 
importance might be named.—Oountry Genile- 
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DESTRUCTION BY ANTS. 


PorrsviLLE, PENN., Sept. 6th, 1883. 
‘To rue Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT : 


I nave a white pine tree in my yard, about 
sixty feet high and six feet in girth. Some 
years ago I noticed a colony of ants burrowing 
in one of its exposed roots. This Summer the 
top has died off, and the whole tree appears to 
be dying. The bark is pierced with innumer- 
able holes, from which the pitch is exuding. 
The gnawing or burrowing of the ants on the 
inside can be plainly heard twenty feet away. 
Can anything be done to destroy the ants, or 
prevent the total decay of the tree ? 
Respectfully, Henry C, 
[Probably the ‘‘ Carpenter ant” is the species 
referred to, Tree lovers neually compel the sur- 
render of their fort by painting the tree, around 
the parts on which they are operating, with 
some sticky: substance, over which they cannot 
walk, or which is in some other way disagreeable 
to them. Gastar often injures the tree, but 
pine-tar doés not, and a coating of this is effect- 
ive. Ordinary cart-wheel grease is a very good 
thing. ~Eprror INDEPENDENT. ] 
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CRANBERRY CULTURE. 





We commend the following, from the ‘“Transac- 
tions” of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
to every one intending to cultivate cranberries : 
John B. Moore said that he once thoight of 
going into cranberry culture, but before doing 
80 he went down on Cape Cod and looked into 
the subject thoroughly, traveling over the Cape 
on foot. The conditions for this crop are right 
in one meadow out of 200. There are two insects 
which are very injurious to it. One eats the vines 
in June, the other gets into the fruit in August. 
Neither of them can be destroyed except by tlood- 
ing. If the water stands on the vines on a warm 
day in Summer the fruit rots, and, therefore, the 
water must be let on and drawn off very quickly. 
Away from the seacoast cranberries are liable to 
injury by frosts in Autumn, from which they can 
be protected only by flooding, and the water 
must be drawn off the nextday. Mr. Moore said 
that he came back from the Cape wiser than he 
went, 


JERSEY MILK. 


Tue peculiarity of Jersey milk, says Dr, Stur- 
tevant, in Land and Home, seems to lie in its 
abundance of cream, in its indigestibility as com- 
pared with other milks. It is a well known com- 
plaint among Jersey breeders over that of the 
breeders of other stock, that their calves scour to 
a troublesome degree, which is ascribed to the 








richness of the milk. The cause at the bottom 
is the difficulty of digesting the curd of the Jer- 
sey milk. Indeed, it seems probable that a deli- 
cate infant can scarcely be reared on Jersey milk ; 
and that oftentimes illness and death among 
ildren brought up on the bottle are to be 
ribed to this injurious effect of the kind of 
milk used, rather than to its quality. Jersey 
milk is the milk popular with grown-up people 
in rugged health. The Jersey is, hence, not the 
family cow to be praised, if by family we include 
the infants and growing children. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION, 


Dr. Dante, T. Newson, Chicago, says: ‘7 


find it a pleasant and valuable remedy in indiges- 
tion, particularly in overworked men.” 








J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICED 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


for Autumn planting is ready for mailing to apypli- 
canta. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 


FOR FLORISTS A SPECIALTY. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pare Boné Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front treet. 

‘actory, Newark, N. J. 


Fac 
ufreuiar Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
reu 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
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« Dirt rots the fiber 
and invites the 
moth.” To cleanse 
and purify woolens 
thoroughly, wash 
them with Ivory Soap. 
Professor Cornwall, 
of Princeton College, 
says the Ivory Soap 
is an excellent Laun- 
dry Soap, of great 
purity and more than 
average cleansing 
power. ” 





WILCOs 
Silver Plate Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINEST QUALITY 
ELECTRO PLATE. 


FACTORIES: 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
SALES-ROOM : 
6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y 


LADIES, .it 


French Dressing & Satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. Beware af imi- 
tations, ; B. F. BROWN & CO., Besten, Mass. 

THE FOUNTOGRAPH. 


ALWAYS WRITES. I 
NEVER CLOGS. Wear foe 10 years, 







Price } Fi ws ie to @lv. ; £U8 DALE BY ALL 


TATIONERS. 


THE A. S. FRENCH C0. MFRS. 


1s BROADWAY, N. ¥. floor, w. v. Tel. 





THE 


\ STANDARD 


EVEN N 
CAHN) 


SPOOL 
SILK. 


















INTING RESSES. 

Price from 565 kinds of 

for 10 cents. 

puumny NY 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES 

AND TRICYCLES. 
THE POPULAR GF EEDS OF 

S-cent stamp for illustrated 





t POPE m'F’a CB. 
507 Washington %., Boston. 





TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 


which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhoa, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulmng this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 

balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, q 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIERT. 


which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





"$10.00 


lines nor allude to other makers. 
will receive 12 best assorted steel pens. 
ary merit, made Oct. Ist. 


AWARD 


Vor the BEST POEM on ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 


Must not exceed 24 


Competitors to inclose 10 cents, for which they 


No puffs wanted. Award, based on liter. 


‘The ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 





This Instrument, 


containing 22 NOTES (SIX 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) is 
unequaled for durability, 
"| power, and sweetness of 
tone. 

Larger sizes, for House, 
Lodge, and Chapel, contain 

82 notes. 





THE AUTOPHONE, 


FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHILDREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


The Autophone Oo., Ithaca, N. Y, 


Canvassers Wanted. 














N. 














A continuous harvest of praise follows f¥ 

the wellarned popularity of the #y 

Estey Ongar. Sold everywhere. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 














Catalogues sent. 








NEW “LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’ s 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d St. bet, Fifth and Sixth Avs,, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Wemen's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than « third of « ceptury. on the popular basis of 
“Vatr Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is réspectfully solicited. Orders 
{rom the country wil se bere eeapten. 








s. s. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 





. F. Jacobs, E. P Porter 
ENDORSED BY Rev: 5... movicar, Rov. W. Randolph, . Rev. B 


Rev. W. Randoiph Rev. B. M. 


THE DUNNING BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 
IS THE BEST FOR 


Low Pressure 


Steam Heating 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 


Manufactured at the New York Central 


Iron Works, Geneva, N.Y. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 
price-list. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and per 


Mention The Independent, 


RRENWARDJ G 


ELIABLE 


WT URQBLE 
(UrMIture 


* 6XB East20"siny, 
Photography : Amateurs 


Send for Descriptive Circular 
New Compact Camera 


FoR 


sous building. 





Ws 









e 
Manufactured and sold by 


@. F. E. PEARSALL, 
996 Fulton St, Brooklyn .N.¥ 





Rose, Turner & Co., 


189 te 195 oveusiire as and 52 Arch Streets, 


ae 
THREADS, 

"TAPES, AND WEBBING. 
Seine and Gilling Twines and Threads, 
Sewing and Lace Threads, 
Fancy Twines. 





LeBOSQ 
BROS. 


STEAM HEATING 








APPARATUS, 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEA TIN PRIVATE RES CES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive 


L2BOSOUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Roston., 


Fine White Fren 
Fine White 

Fine Gold-band French China Tea 
Richly Decorated 


Chamber o pieces, $4.00; White 
Fine White reelain jpner 100 pieces.. 14 
Decorated Parlor Lam 
ALSO ALL 















COMMON SENSE OHAIRS | 





i] 
Paimer, 














fave MANY2 <7 ED 
HAVE PATEN PROVEMENT 





NOT FOUND IN LER MAKES 


THAT WiLL eek REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


By THOSE WiO=70 SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 


MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broapway N.Y. 
623 CHestnur Sr. Puita 





WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and Fine Porcelain 
eh ns ner’ Sets, 149 pieces.$30 00 
ch China Tea 44 pieces..... 7 50 


44 lo 5 
Fr'h China Tea Seta, 44 . 4 
vo 


M'n’ complete 5 00 


HOUSE’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


Hadley’s, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Cuter pag fey and placed on Car or Bipamer, 
free o Order. 


C. O. D. or P. O. Money 
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LITTLEFIELD STOVE Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 
have ‘i bot 4 for Seog: y yenrs ee npranted 


The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 
20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT 8T.. 


QoTgs “PIOPe4FI “AK JO 








W.& B. DOUGLAS, 
seseer- “apa 


Branch Warehouses . 
87 John ee bid York, and 
107 Lake icago. 


Fixtures, lron ¥ 
> ares, Street Washers, 


“Works FOUNDED IN 1882, 


a, Austria, | in in 
1973 ; and Centeunial Exhi 
bition. 1876. 


BELLS. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Pavorably known to the public since 
Specs a 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
ae wuparior quality of ot Bells. ‘ells. "Sideat Workman, 
ogues sent free to parties desiring bells. 


erie Prange FOUNDRY 




















ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


















‘we pve 4/2. . 
























